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APPLETONS’ READERS have advanced 
educational standards everywhere. 
APPLETONS’ READERS _ stimulate 
thought, the basis of all progress. 
APPLETONS’ READERS ina 
form in all branchas of school-work. 
APPLETONS’ READERS were the first 
to introduce thorough language-study. 
APPLETONS’ READERS are carefully 
graded to meet all class requirement. 
APPLETONS’ READERS lead the pupils 
into fields of original investigation. 
APPLETONS’ READERS have become 
indispensable to good teaching. 
APPLETONS’ READERS are always new, 
always interesting, always successful. 
APPLETONS’ READERS possess every 
element belonging to good text-books, 
APPLETONS’ READERS excel in me- 
chanical execution, typography, etc. 
APPLETONS' READERS embody a spell- 
ing-book; no extra book is necessary. 
APPLETONS’ READERS introduce ele- 
mentary in elocution. 
APPLETONS’ READERS are philosophi- 
cal in method, practical in presentation. 
APPLETONS’ READERS will give in- 
spiration to every branch of s 
APPLETONS’ READERS, six books, 
every teacher should have. Get them. 
APPLETONS’ READERS have advanced 
educational standards everywhere. 
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into fields of original investigation. 
APPLETONS’ READERS have become 
indispensable to good teaching. 
APPLETONS’ READERS are always new, 
always interesting, always successful. 
APPLETONS’ READERS possess every 
element belonging to good text-books. 
APPLETONS’ READERS excel in me- 
chanical execution, typography, etc. 
APPLETONS’ READERS embody a spell- 
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APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. Three 
books. Elementary, Higher, Physical. 
APPLETONS’ GEOG 'HIES mark 
high-tide in improved books. 
GEOGRAPHIES lack 
nothing, they embrace the whole earth. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are accur 
ate, comprehensive, and attractive. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are based 
on scientific principles of education. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES _ give 
prominence to industry and commerce. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are 
objective in elementary instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are sub- 
jective in advanced instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to 
date statistically and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are wide- 
ly and successfully used. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are relia- 
able. Every statement is authoritative. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES take first 
rank among text-books on the subject. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are adapt- 
ed to all grades of schools. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES excel in 
artistic and mechanical features. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES accord 
with the views of the new education. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. Three 
books. Elementary, Higher, Physical, 
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APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS. Two 
books. Nos. Illustrated. Nos. Applied 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply the 
observation method to 1.umbers. 
APPLETONS’ ARITIIMETICS embody 
the most approved metaods. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lay the 
basis of a sound mathematical training. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS were per- 
fected through years’ of experience. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are in 
successful use in all parts of the country. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS introduce 
illustrations for developing numbers. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS call the 
imagination of the child into action: 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lead the 
child into giving original expression. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are not 
modeled after older books. They arenew. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS contain 
exércises to illustrate every principle. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are new in 
their treatment of almost every topic. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply the 
objective method to common fractions. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS souy te 
objective method to decimal fractions. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply the 
objective method to percentage. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply the 
objective method to interest. 
APPLETONS’ aes are origin- 
al in their extraction of 
APPLETONS’ ARITEMETION are origin- 
al in the metric systeni. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are origin- 
al in their treatment of proportion. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS give sug- 
gestions for originai problems, 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS contain a 
great number of mental problems. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS call into 
activity the constructive faculties. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS give pupils 
mastery of arithmetical principles. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS. Two 
books. Nos. Illustrated. Nos. Applied. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply the 
observation method to numbers. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS embody 
the most approved methods, 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lay the 
basis of a sound mathematical training. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS were per- 
fected through years’ of experience. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are in suc- 
cessful use in all parts of the country. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS introduce 
illustrations for developing numbers. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS call the 
imagination of the child inte action. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS lead the 
child into giving original expression. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are not 
modeled after older books. They are new. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS contain 
exercises to illustrate every principle. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS are new in 
their treatment of almost every topic. 
APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS apply the 
objective method to common fractions. 





APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS are pet- 
fectly graded for all classes. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS are the only 
ones that use graded columns. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS will pro- 
duce practical free-hand writing. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS recognize 
the importance of the word-meth 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS introiluce 
word-building in the first books, 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS make move: 
ment the basis of form throughout. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS give model- 
drills for hand training with every book: 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS make thi# 
pupils easy and natural writers. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOOKS show many 
reasons for their superior merit. 
APPLETONS’ COPY-BOUKS are rapidly 
abolishing a race of poor writers. 
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t Among our late publications are, APPLETONS’ New PuysicaL GroGRAPHY, KIEHLE’s NEw PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, SENSENIG’S NUMBERS SYMBOLIZEr 


LAUGHLIN’s ELEMENTS OF PoLiTicaL Economy, Jononnot’s HistoricaL REapERs, DrEYsPRING’s First GERMAN READER, WALKER’s HEALTH LEssONS 


, EVERETT’s 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, FROEBEL’s EDUCATION OF MAN, BALDWIN’s ELEMENTARY PsYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, PREYER’s SENSES AND THE WILL, Dennis's STUDY OF 


LEavEs, etc., etc. 


Send for full descriptive Circulars, Catalogues, Etc., of Text-Books for all Grades. 


teachers sending us their names and addresses. 


D.APPLELON & CO. Publishers, 


‘* Educational Notes” for July, 1888, now ready, and will be mailed free to all 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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writing Fads ans Tablets 


ACME 


Stationery and Paper Co. 











Scholars Delight Tablets, Quincy Practice Papers, 
The Scribbler Perforated Tablets, Students Note Books. 


The New Perfect Pencil Tablets. 


Thesis or Examination Tablets, Composition Books, 
Spelling Tablets and Blanks, Wild-West. Tablets. 














FLORAL PEN AND PENCIL TABLETS. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 
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A Wow Book by MAX ORELL, ayihor of “ John, Bull and His Island, &¢., &¢,” 





rds, 50 Chath. Cloth, $1.00. 
“The whole theory of education is to be extracted from these humorous sketches.""— Baltimore 
merican. 





An Will cause every reader sincere regret—that he did not study French under Max O’Rell.”—Com- 
mercial Advertiser, N. ¥. 
MARK TWAIN SAYS: “It is a darling mprery curiosity.” 


English as She is Taught. 


By. one who has 


Price, -50, 
Price, $1.00 





Genuine answers to examination questions in our public schools. 
had many years’ experience. 
Flexible (mew style), - - : - - o ° _ 
Cloth, Gilt Top, Umeut Edges, - - - - - - - = 





THE CHEAPEST. AND MOST. COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY. PUBLISHED, 
Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


(Brench-English a8 English-French.) 
New and Enlarged Edition. 222d Thousand. Price, $1.50. 
Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the fellowing: 








1,150 Pages. 


It has been enlarged by the addition. of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages,—extra, crown 
8vo. New, words to the number of 3,000 have been added, It has been revised by the latest edition 
of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type, It hag been 
corrected by Professor RousavupD, B.A. (Paris). It contains many new features not found in any 
other. existing Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so far as 
modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language published in thig 
country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 





Dictionary of Phrase. and Fable. 





Dictionary of English Literature. 


“= CHEAPNESS HARDLY TO BE MATCHED ON SUCH A 
SCALE.”—The Nation, N. Y. 





~he * 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving ‘the Derivation, Seneeee, or 
Origin of about 20,000 common Phrases, Allusions, and words 
that have a Tale to tell. 20th Edition, Revised and corrected, 
Extra crown 8vo. 1,070 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. 


Beit 
4to, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


a Comereheasive Guide to English Authors and their 
orks. ph . DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pages, extra f-cap, 


German-English and English-German 


Cassell’s National Library. 





Edited by Henry Mor.ey, LL.D., Professor of lish Literature 
at the Caivesey & ollege, London. A series of Weekly Vol- 
um each containing near) coau, cual 16mo. clear. 





Price, $2.50. 


Pronouncing Dictionary. 


reada inted. on von pa per, at peat the very low price ot 
TEN CENTS PER 2 Subscription Price Por Year 
(2 Numbers), $5.00. 





The Reader’s Handbook 


Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 
By the Rev. Dr. BREweR, Extra Crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 pages, 
one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3,50. 





ister of Educa! 


With an Appendix ntehdinn the most og age oA changes intro- 
duced into Orthography in 1880, by the Prussian 
Crown, 8vo. 864 pp,, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Cassell’s eohestetsain Dictionary. 


b- =; » = Cloth Binding at 25 Centa 
fe one. 
pur includes selections from the works of of Ghabsenoase, 
7 Byzo Walton, Plutarch, Macaulay, 
Se Bacon, Keble, Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Milton 
evngan ae. Herodotus, Burke Luther, Goldsmith, 


Goethe, 

Walpole, 
Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, &e., &c., &. 

“A WORK OF IMMENSE UTILITY—BOTH AN ENCYCLO- 





Re 
The Dictionary of English History. 


Edited by SIDNEY J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 


cloth, 896 pages. Price, $1.50. 





vised, enlarged, and in part re-written by J. R. V. MarRcm ant, 
M.A., formerly Seholae of Wadham College, Oxford. 12mo, 


English Writers. 


nd for complete list of volumes issued to date. 
PZDIA AND A DICTIONARY.” 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 





An entirely new and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the English Language, with a full account 





Oxford; Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London, 
and F. 8S. PuLirina, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 1,119 pages, 
bound in extra cloth. Price, $6,00. 


Be an attem) 
= gy LL. D. 
contains fro 





towards a History of English Literature, By 
Now read 


m the Times to 
vo. IL., from Cndmon to the Congigat. 
Each in one vol., 12mo., Price, $1.50, 


of their Origin. Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Wrra 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ‘TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 14 
DIVISIONAL VOLUMES. BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. Price, $3.00 
r volume. 
m pages of Tue ENCYCLOP4DIC DICTIONARY will be 
sent free to any address on application. 


y Vol. L, new edition 
wulf. 








Now Ready. | 


{ CassELL & Company's Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational 
Works, etc., ete., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


Sent Free. 


CASSEL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 104 AND 106 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 





THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO,, 


Educational Publishers. — 


23 pn Tr St., Boston. 





Meservey's Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


Meservey's Single Entry Book-keeping, 


Clear, simple, practical and thoroughly adapted to business methods. 


The author has been remarkably successful in making the fundamental principles of the sub- 
ject intelligible to the ordinary pupil. Meservey’s Single Entry is specially adapted to the last year 
of the Grammar School Course. If the pupil does not enter the High School and has studied this 
book, he will be able to keep his own accounts and take charge. of. books in any ordinary line of 
business. If he goes to the High School he can take up the Double Entry and make rapid progress. 

Among the cities and towns where Meservey’s Single and Double Entry or Meservey’s Single 
Entry Book-keeping has been adopted and introduced into the public schools, are the cities of 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CLEVELAND, 
CAMBRIDGE, JERSEY CITY, ALBANY, COLUMBUS, 
LOWELL, NEWARK, NEWBURG, TOLEDO, 
WORCESTER, NEW HAVEN, PROVIDENCE, GRAND RAPIDS, 
FALL RIVER, HARTFORD, NEWPORT, DUBUQUE, 
SALEM, WATERBURY, PORTSMOUTH, - DULUTH, 
SPRINGFIELD, MIDDLETOWN, CONCOR ROCK ISLAND, 
LYNN, BANGOR, MANCHESTER, PEORIA, 

NEW BEDFORD, PORTLAND, DOVER, DENVER, 
HOLYOKE, LEWISTON, NASHUA, OMAHA. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 


By A. B. MEsERVEY, PH.D., author of ,Text-books in Book-keeping. 


This work presents the most important facts of this interesting subject, in a way to hold the 
attention of the pupil. It is believed that few subjects are of greater practical importance and 
that this book is adapted to the easy comprehension of any High School pupil. This book is gaining 





Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 


DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


DESIGNED FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


These books combine oral and written work, with examples clearly stated and well graded. All 
puzzles and obsolete matter are omitted. The definitions and statement of principles are in simple 
language. The methods are those used in the countiog-room and business circles, and by the most 
progressive teachers. 

The aim has been to make the pupil self-reliant, and train him to think for himself,—therefore 
few rules are given. The examples are largely taken from practical life, and represent actual 
transactions, and have great variety. The new “standard time’ has been applied to all examples 
relating to longitude in the United States. 

The author, in the preparation of these books, had the assistance of several teachers and super- 
ntendents of schools, and obtained valuable suggestions from many accountants, bankers, and 
business men. 

The series is used in a large number of the leading cities and towns of New England, and are 
exceedingly popular. 


Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and Surveying. 


Are used in the most important High Schools of New England. 


A special feature of the Algebra is the Supplement of 50 pages of examination questions for 
admission to the leading colleges. The exercises for original demonstration m the Geometry are 
universally commended by the best teachers. 

Sample copies sent for examination with reference to introduction on receipt of 80 cents each; 
for Single Entry or Political Economy. 50 cents each for Double Entry or Stone's History; 40 cents 
for Practical Arithmetic ; 2% cents for Elementary. 





STONE'S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


For Hiau SCHOOLS OR THE ADVANCED GRAMMAR GRADE. 


This work presents in an interesting and attractive way the facts of English History essential 


toa knowledge of those historical events that have been most influential in determining subsequent | BOSTON, 
results in the history of the nation. Unlike some histories, it is not Wholly devoted to wars and SPRINGFIELD, 


struggles for power, but describes the manners and habiis of the English people, at different periods, 


and their progress in civilization. The study of this book will throw much light on ow of GLOUCESTER, 


the United States and English Literature. It is very successful as a supplementary reader. 


It is used in the public schools of 


ALBANY, INDIANAPOLIS, MINNEAPOLIS, 

SCHENECTADY, JEFFERSONVILLE, STILLWATER, 
CHELSEA, ROME, GRAND RAPIDS ROCHESTER, 

ITHACA, PORTLAND, DENVER, 
TAUNTON, LOCKPORT, CONCORD, LA CROSSF 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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ennyson’s Works. ‘Handy Volume| Abbott’s American History. New 
Edition.’’ From the latest moat. Onastete tn § Edition; 4 vols., $6.00 per set. 


vos, lazee type, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; leather 


indings, in Various styles, from $12.00 to $30.00 | The Book of Famous Rulers. 
per set. h set in fancy box, suitable for} By Lypra Hoyt FARMER. Lives of Agamem- 
presentation gift. non, Julius Cesar, Charlie: Frederick 
Tennyson’s Complete Poems. [llus- } ope oor — herces of Seteets ieee, 
trated edition, with Portrait and 2 full-page y flustrated with portraits and numerous 
illustrations D3 celebrated artists. Engraved by by | engravings, 12mo, price, $1.50. 
George . Andrew. Uniform in size and style 
with “Cambridge Book of a ” Ro + — Cuore. An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. 
cloth. £ $5,00; morocco, gilt, $10: EpMONDO D8 Amicis. Translated from the 
calf, $12.00, thirty-ninth Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hap- 
Cambri Book of Poetry and| ®t timo, $1.2. 
. New and revised edition. ~—— Abbott. 


So ith steel} The Rollo Books. B. 
rtrait of Longfellow and 16 full- pas Sone 14 vols. in 7; illustrated. 1 
Goa art Balel mathe Choy oi i tee 2 
0 u others. Poor Boys w e Famous. 

x 00 oe it morocco, gilt, $10.00 ; tree calf, By Sanan K. Bouton. Short Biographical 
sketches of Geouge Peabody, Horace Greeley, 
Bay: chael Faraday, General Sher- 


Foster's Cyclopedias of Illustration. Cena 


4 vols. Prose, Ist and 2nd series; Poetry, 
ane! A Series. Royal 8vo, cloth, per volume 


atone ore ‘tha 00 volumes of this series have Girls who Became Famous. By Senem 


Ly et, ~ Eliot, Harri f 
we, rge e 
Total oo ag an = Agee & Dic- 

ILLIAM 


Hosmer, and other eminent women, with por- 
eine the np By traits. im 
Cust, Ne ue nay the noms de plume and 


0, $1.50. 
names of authors, with brief | Famous Am« mestens Authors. By 
notices, date vot wat writer’ ~ birth es death, etc. author of “Poor Boys who 
8vo, clo 


First Series. y $5.00; half m Became Famous,” *Girls who Became Famous," 
rocco, $7.50; interleaved, cloth, $7. 50; iteticnved, 


etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
half morocco $10.00. 
—Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.00; haif|Famous American Statesmen. By 


idan, and other noted people, wi 
portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 





morocco, $6 00; interleaved, cloth, $5.00; inter-| Saran K. Bowron, author of “Poor Boys who 
leaved, half morocco, $8.00. Became Famons, . With jortralte of Wash- 
ngton, Fran n. Jefferson, n, ebster, 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words} sumner, Garfield and others. A companion 
—— Phrases. Classi and arranged so} book to “Famous American Authors,” Pismo, 


os to facilitate the eupocsmen of ideas ond 

in literary composition. New Edition. 
Revised and enlarged by the author’s son, J. L. 
Roget. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


Her Majesty’ ss Tower. = 


$1.50. 


“img a, Irving’s Works. 8 vols., 
12mo, cl 10.00; at edition, cloth, gilt 
00; 10 vols., ole Amor" 


W. HeEp- top, $12.00 ins a tilt top, $15.00; half calf 


worth Dixon. A History Tower of J 
onas Books. By JacoB ABBOTT, author 
toes calf, 2.00" cme, OF *astrations, wae of “ The Rollo Books "etc. 6 vols., J6mo, gilt 
The result of twenty years’ research and pains-| nd black, $5.00. 
taking la’ 
The Life of Lafayette. ‘The Knight 
A Seatpen of Quotations from the berty,” by Me, LypIA Hoyt FARMER, 
Poets. With index of authors, ry author of Mipovy’ Book of Famous Rulers,” etc. 
data, and concordance index. By ANNA Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
vw, ARD, Crown, 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth 


2.50; interleaved edition, cloth, $3.50; half calf| The Birchwood Series. By Jak. 6 
or half morocco, $5.00. vols. 12mo, illustrated, $7.50. 


Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. By /| The Lucy, Books. By Jacos ABBOTT, 
Lyp1a Hoyt FARMER, author of “Boys’ Boo author of “The Rolle Books ” etc. 6 vols. 16mo, 
of Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. gilt and black, $5.00. 





ce, | 6 vols., Popular Edition, 12mo, Cloth, - 


VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
MISS ISABEL F, HAPGOOD 


$9.00 


HalfCalf, - = - - = = = 18.0 


Les Miserables, 
Ninty-Three, 
History of a Crime, 
Notre Dame, 
Tollers of the Sea, 
By Order of the King. 
The above also in 15 vols., Illustrated Edition, 


calendered paper, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, - $22.50 
Half Calf, - - =- = = = 45,00 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hvao, 
Translated from the French by Miss Isabel F. 
Hapgood. Mil edition, with 160 full- 
page illustrations. Printed on fine calendered 

r, and bound in a neat attractive style. 
0. — gilt fon, 5 5 Seen $7.50; 12mo, 
$k if $b. 00; popular ‘ed m, in one vol., 12mo, 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 
18 Volumes, 12mo, $15.00. 


Anna Karenina, 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, 
Ivan Ilyitch, 
My Confession, 
What to Do, 
The Cossacks, 
A Russian Proprietor. 
The Invaders, 
Life, 
My Religion, 
Sevastopol, 
The Long Exile, 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. 





Sold in sets or in single volumes. 





CROWELL’S POETS. 


The various and attractive styles of binding 
in which the numerous editions of this well-known 





series are now ceeeey! together with the su a 
ior gupitey aper and press ry 
remarkably tow 


rices, me ob, us 
readers with just edition ‘oaupoly al for 
school use, family oe Aa or holiday gifts. 


The following hst ewe s the style of binding, 
and prices of ‘the various editions. 


Half Russia Edition. Especially adapt 
ed for handy poate and school use. 
edges, without redline borders. 54 vols., 12mo, 
Per vol., $1.00. 

Red Line Eats. Red line borders, 


illustra! Hy bound in new and 
beautiful gilt edges. 72 vols., 
mo. Per vol., $1.25. 

Seal Russia Edition. (Rep Linz. 
Bound in full ge ne covers, oe) 


each veepme boned. neat and attractive 
style. 22 vols., 12mo. Per vol., $2.50. 


Embossed Calf Editiou. (Rep Linz.) 
Gilt edges, Jeather covers, fancy em- 
: vol. boxed. 40 vols, 12mo. Per 
vol., 


The erent of Battion. (RED Ling.) Gilt 


stoes, pate — ers, handsomeiy em- 
in untae and gold each volume 
boxed. 40 vols., 12mo. Pes vol , $2.50. 


Indian Bamboo Ealtioo. (Rep Linz.) 

exible By bony round cor- 

— ners full fait and and rolled yo = volume 
vols., 12mo. ot a 


Library Edition. — on paper 
without red line borders, gilt to Or halt cour 
30 vols., cloth, 12mo, per vol., $1.50; 

marbled edges, $3.00. 


Wild Rose Edition. Printed on laid 
paper, bound in extra cloth, with elegant wild 
rose 4 in red and gold, on the cover 

t book, of 


esign, 
pone Bo a tasteful ond cagee Sprints 
Folee. vols., 12mo. 


new rt gu08” style, gi 
Per vol., $2. 


Favorite Illustrated Edition. 25 vols., 
are 8vo, cloth, full gilt, per vol., Sm tree 
calf gilt edge, dae, per peed sé.0h: urate calf, round 
en per vol. 
6.00; nan ante oj corners, padded 
covers, gilt edges, per vol., $6.00. 
Family Edition. Fully illustrated, 
rin on fine calendered paper, royal 8vo. 
velled boards, stamped ot full a gilt, red a 
lack ink. 17 veh. 3 cloth, pr VOL., 
50; Russia Roan calf, on a, pated led cov— 
ers, round corners. Per vol., $5. 





MACMILLAN & CO.S 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 





ADDISON. Selections from the “Spectator,” by T. Arnold. 16mo., $1.10. 


BURKE. Select Works. With Notes by E. J. Payne. 


Vol. 1. Thoughts on the present Discontents. Two Speeches on America. $1.10. 
Vol. 2. Reflections on French Revolution. $1.25. 
Vol. 8 On the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of France. $1.25. 


BYRON ohilde Harold. Notes by H. E. Tozer. 90 cents. 
CHAUCER. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, &c. Notes by Richard Morris. 60 cents. 
DRYDEN. Select Poems. Notes by W. D. Christie. 90 cents. 


t ARLE. Philology of | of the English Tonge, By John Earle. New Edition, a= 
or the nner in Anglo-Saxon. By the same author, cents. 
GO_-DSMITH. Selectea Poems, with Notes by ne Dobson. A cents. Although 
called aclocted. only one poem, and that quite an unimgerten one has been omitted. 
The Traveller and the Deserted Village. ith N otes by Arthur Barrett. 50 cents. 
GRAY. Selected Poems. With Notes by Edmund Gosse. 40 cents. 


HALES’ LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. with Notes and an Introduction on the teach- 
ing of English. By J. W. Hales. $1.10. 


JOHNSON Rasselas. With Notes. By G. B, Hill. 75 cents. 
Six Chief Lives from “Lives of the Poets.” 
Arnold, $1.25 


Edited with Preface by Matthew 

—- Lives of Dryden and Pope. With notes by Alfred Milnes. 60 cents. 
Vanity of Human Wishes. Notes by E. J. Payne. 10 cents. 
LANGLAND. Vision of PiersPlowman. Notes by W. W. Skeat. $1.10. 
LOCKE. Conduct of the Human Understanding. Notes by T. Fowler. 50 cents. 
MILTON. Areopagitica. Notes by J. W. Hales. 75 cents. 
MILTON. with Notes by R. C. Bro 

_—_— English Poems; 2 volumes. $1. 75. 

-_—— Lycidas 8 cents ; L’ Allegro 8 cents ;- 

a Comus 12 cents. 
— Samson Ae. pom by J. Clinton Collins, 25 
_—_—- Paradise Lost. 











Vol. 1, $1.00. MA, 2, 75 cents., 
Penseroso 8 ce 


cents. 
ks land 2. Notes by M. Macmillan 60 cents. 
pon od nee y Book L Notes by Rev. H. ©. Beeching. 40 cents. 


POPE. with Notes by Mark Pattison. Essay on Man, 40 cents; Satires and Epistles, 50 cents, 


SCOTT. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Notes by W. Minto. 50 cents. 
Canto 1, Notes by same. 12 cents. 
Marmion. Notes by M. Macmillan. 90 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE. Much Ado About Nothing. Notes by K. Deighton. 60 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE. select Plays. Edited by Clark & Wright. 





The Zompent, 35 cts. As You Like it, 35 cts. 
Julius Ceesar, 9 Richard the Third, eS .* 
Twelfth Night, 40 * King Lear, 3% “ 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 35 “ Coriolanus, 4“ 
Pw A ‘Ly _" Vous - m King John, 4“ 
erchan ice, >». Richard Second, % * 
Macbeth, 35“ Hamlet, 40“ 


SPENSER. 


Faery Queene, books, 1 and 2. Notes by G. W. Kitchin. Each, 60 cents. 





SWEET. Anglo-Saxon Reader. First Series. By Henry Sweet. $2.10. 


nd Series by the same, $1.10. 

—. First Middle lish Pri 
—_— Anglo-Saxon 
Part 1. Homilies of Alfri 


mer, 50 cents. 
Second Middle lish Primer. Selections from Chaucer. 
Reating Primers. Each, 40 cents. 


50 cents. 


ic. 
Part 2. Extracts from Alfred’s Orosius. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the best Engiish Writers. Each 9 cents. 


Vol. 1. Latimer to Berkeley. 
Vol. 2. Pope to Macaulay. 


MACMILLAN’S CLOBE READINCS. 
FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 
COWPER. The Task, Tirocinium, &. Notes by W. Benham. 30 cents. 
GOLDSMITH. Vicar of Wakefield. Memoir by D. Masson. 30 cents. 
LAMB. Tales From Shakespeare. Preface by Ainger, 50 cents. 
SCOTT. Lay of the Last Minstrel and Lady of the Lake. Notes by F. 1 T. Palgrave. 30 cents. 


ion and Lord of the Isles. 


otes by the same. 30 cen 


PATMORE. children’s Garland, from the Best Poets. 50 cents. 
YONGE, C. M. Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Countries. 50 cents. 


KINGSLEY. the H 
The Water 
Madam How —~ 


PALGRAVE. 


ow mg a Ful Tales for my Children. 30 — 
Tale for a Land Baby. 50 ce 
hy, First Lessons in Earth lowe ite. Children. 50 cents. 


Diaty dlsech tas has bLGladnes nb Sy ALS GLEN tne Secined Kensie 


STANDARD WORKS ON TEACHINC. 


FITCH. LECTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in the University of Cambridge, 


by J, G. Fitch, M.A. With a Preface by an American N 
“ Mr. vets books covers so wide a field and bm sapmeer so many burning qu 


CAL DERWOOD. ON TEACHING. 


Ay possesses in a remarkable degree the art 


Teacher. 16mo, $1.00. 


estions, that we must 
for the teach He brings to his LD pos 
of ex- 





By Henry Calderwood, L.L.,D. New edition 50 cents. 


THRING. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By G. Edward 
Thring, M.A.., irtne niche Uppingham School. 16mo, $1.00. 


greatest value vay en the Ordneny roumine Work of the 


be Bang 0 


ap tntnge come tepcinete Asnetion tome ee Thring’s book. 


without some substantial return, either in 
the hints eat nny illustrations given are of the 
class-room.”’—. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 112 Fourth Awe. NEW YORK. 
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FACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





== 





Ete and critical examina- 


tion of the text-books which 
are to be put into the hands of the 
pupil is the duty of every conscien- 
tious teacher. As the success of a 
mechanic depends upon the character 
of the tools he uses, so, much of the 
work done in the school-room is de- 
pendent upon the character of the 
books employed. 


F the great variety of school 
books now published, many are 
suitable only for reference, and yet 
they are frequently found in the class 
room as the authorized text-books. 
Many are superficial in treatment and 
some have few if any points of excel- 
lence. For the child, only such books 
should be selected as will stand the 
wear and tear of every-day use. 


ARREN’S Geographies have 

been in continuous use for 

years in every State in the Union. 
‘The results secured have been uni- 
formly satisfactory. The arrangement 
of topics is logical and the treatment 
of the subject is peculiarly adapted to 
school work. The books of this series 
are always revised to keep pace with 
new discoveries and political changes. 





ENMANSHIP is essentially an 
P imitative art. Correct copies 
and proper methods for reproducing 
them are the real requisites in teaching 
this subject. It is a waste of time to 
attempt to teach the child the elaborate 
analysis of letters which is a necessity 
to the professional penman. The 
Business Standard System with dupli- 
cate copies produces the best results. 


VERY teacher who has attempted 

to instruct young pupils in his- 

tory has discovered the fact that most 

of the text books are adapted only to 

the highest grades. This practically 

debars the younger children from pur- 

suing this branch of study. Good- 

rich’s Child’s History contains inter- 

esting stories suited to pupils of about 
the Third Reader Grade. 


EADING is in reality the corner- 
kR stone of all school instruction. 
It is in itself perhaps the most im- 
portant of all the branches taught, and 
is the medium through which subse- 
quent knowledge is mainly acquired. 
It is of the utmost importance that a 
series of Readers should combine 
practical teaching qualities and a high 
literary and moral standard. 





HAT the difficult task of com- 
bining these essentials has been 
accomplished in Monroe’s Readers, is 
proved by their long continued use and 
by the general favor with which the 
new series is received. Many a pri- 
mary teacher has gratefully acknowl- 
edged the great assistance rendered 
her by. Monroe’s Reading Charts, 
in teaching beginners to read. 


| AGAR’S Arithmetics combine 

mental and written exercises 
in the same book. They present the 
methods of actual business life. One 
thing is taught ata time, and that 
clearly before a new idea is introduced. 
Pictorial lessons are used and the in- 
ductive method employed so that the 
pupil himself formulates the principles 
and establishes his own rules. 


E have never known an ex- 

ample of the continued popu- 

larity of text books which is more 
remarkable than that presented in the 
case of Greene’s Grammars. The meth- 
ods first presented in these books are 
now in general use. In the early sum- 
mer we shall issue two new elementary 


works which will form parte of this 
well known series, 





\ RITHMETIC from its abstract 
character is often the most 
difficult of all studies to teach to be- 
ginners. Unless the objective method 
is employed the subject is an uninter- 
esting one. Parker’s Arithmetical 
Charts are the best medium for secur- 
ing the interest of the children and for 
producing good results. The most in- 
experienced teacher can use them. 


‘x the short time usually allotted to 

the education of the average child 
very little can be done with the natural 
sciences, and yet in this age a little 
scientific knowledge becomes almost 
a necessity. Blaisdell’s Physiologies 
and Appleton’s Chemistries are the 
most practical books for securing an 
understanding of the rudiments of 
these branches. 


HOSE who have used Powell's 
Language Books report unani- 
mously in their favor. The demand 
for books which guide the young pupil 
to a correct use of language while he 
is acquiring a vocabulary and forming 
habits of speech is now very large. 
To judge from the number of Powell’s 
books sold they must do their share in 
supplying this demand. 





For further particulars concerning the Books mentioned above, address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


(LATE SOWER, POTTS & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 





Brooks’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 
Especially adapted to the new methods of instruction. It combines Mental and 
Written Exercises, and is a complete series in two books. 


TEACHERS DELIGHTED, SCHOLARS PLEASED, 
PARENTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS SATISFIED. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic. Part 1. 

This book begins with oral exercises and object lessons. Every new topic opens 
with Mental and Written Exercises which are combined on every page and have a 
close relation to each other. Addition and Subtraction are taught each step together, 
as reverse processes, and Multiplication and Division are taken together in the same 
way. 

"The introduction to Fractions is easy and natural and the exercises are of such a 
character as to attract the child and impart the information needed. The book is 
plain and practical, and is not overloaded with such fanciful novelties as waste time 
and weary pupils and teachers. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic Complete. 

This is a Common School Arithmetic combining Mental and Written Exercises in 
one book. This combination gives the book its name, ‘‘The Union Arithmetic.” 
This union will be found not a mere nominal one, but a reality. 

The treatment is both Inductive and Deductive, embracing Analysis and 
Synthesis. The arrangement of the work is strictly logical, and at the same time 
practical, being adapted to the natural growth and development of the pupil. The 
educational maxims—‘‘ From the easy to the difficult,” ‘‘from the simple to the 
complex,” ‘from the known to the unknown,” are carefully observed th hout 
the entire work. The solutions and dem are so simple and clear, that they 
can be understood by very young, and even dull pupils, yet they are expressed in 
concise form. The reading and writing of dollars and cents are taught in numera- 
tion and notation. This permits practical problems to be given early in the applica- 
von the hook inenth practical, this being f its most prominent features. 

e is eminently ical, thi one 0 m en 
The applications of the science are not the theories of the scholar as to what business 
may be, but represent the actual business of theday. In the study of the work the 
pupil obtains a thorough course in Arithmetical Analysis while he is becoming 
amilar with the art of computation, and the application of the art to business. 

This book is also divided and bound in two parts, numbered 2 and 3, so that the 

work can be used at the same time by two pupils, or by two classes, or in different 


grades in school. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Recently enlarged to prepare pupils for admission to the highest universities. 


Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry. 
New theorems have lately been added and the book enlarged. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
For High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


Brooks’s New Normal Mental Arithmetic. 
The only real Mental Arithmetic of the day. 


Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic. 


Intended for schools where Mental Arithmetic is made a separate study. 
Brooks’s Elementary Arithmetic. 


A short treatise for pupils whose time and needs are limited. 


Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping. 


Single and Double Entry. This excellent work which is neither too large or too 
smali for eral use in Common Schools and Academies, is used in the State Norma) 
Schools of Pennsylvania with the best results. It is especially adapted to impart a 
clear understanding of the principles of Book-Keeping and accounts, so that ladies to 
whom this knowledge is often so important may easily comprehend them. 


Montgomery's Industrial Drawing Books. 
Pronounced by Artists to be the finest published for school use. 


Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Criffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 





Fewsmith’s Grammars, &c., &c. 


For particulars, terms, Circulars, &c., address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 530 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Vacation. Vacation. Vacation. 


Ho! For the Seaside. 
REST, RECREATION AND PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


THE ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


14 Departments. 
JULY 16 to AUGUST 3. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Three weeks of instruction in Psychology and Pedagogy under Dr. EMERSON E. 
Ware, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O. No other department will be in 
session while Dr. White lectures, thus giving all a chance to hear this distinguished 
expounder of Educational Doctrine. 

Three weeks of positive pleasure studying Marine Animals and Plants, under Prof. 
Austin C. APGAR. This most interesting speaker carried all before him at the last 
session. New lectures have been introduced for the session of 18868. Living 
specimens, fresh from the sea and swimming in their native element, make this de- 
partment one of the most attractive of the entire course. 


MANUAL TRAININC. MANUAL TRAININC. 

30 Lessons in Clay Modeling, Wood Work and Mechanical Drawing, by Prof. A. 
W. Chase, of Washington, D. C. 

{5 Lessons in each of the following branches: Elocution, Drawing, Writing. 
Pedagogy, Psychology, Geography, Language, Vocal Music, and Botany. 

Ten Lectures in each of the following branches: School Management, History, 
Arithmetic, Manual Training, and Physiology. 

Come to the Seaside anil gather specimens and facts 
to interest your pupils for the coming year. 


“Asbury Park is the bes plane in the United States for a Summer School.—Jerome Allen, 
Ph. D., Prof. of Pedagogy, N. Y. 


Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing and all the endless variety of amusements 
found at this popular Seaside Resort. Good Board at reasonable rates. 
Special Rates to Southern and Western Teachers. Special Rates to Clubs. 


LARGE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, or A. H. KELLEY, Sect, 
208 Lexington St., E. BOSTON. 


77 Court St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


20 Professors. 





THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 
ee iB re bes tin Mat oferta ty os Sa. pevann ont erorege cuts ie 
Berlitz Schools, whe 
tly 


Pp 
itz re only Their long experience and 
—— success in teaching languages will instruction highly interesting and 
eminen’ .. The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con- 
tinual in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 
teachers is free, For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


AQQ. STUDENTS 


LAST YEAR AT THE 
SARATOCA AND ROUND LAKE 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIC, ETC. 


30 Expert Professors in the Faculty! 
350 Lectures! 
4 or 5 Weeks of Study and Rest! 
4 Weeks of the School of Methods! 
Primary Courses, Grammar Courses, and General Courses going on at once! 
EVERY POSSIBLE SELECTION! 


Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Principal Oswego Normal School, N. Y., says of the School : 

““f remember with great pleasure and satisfaction the three weeks I spent in the School of 
Methods last summer. I never spent the same time more profitably in my life. If possible, I shall 
join the class again next summer, and take with me some of my teachers. I have never seen brongnt 

a more capable faculty of teachers, nor have I ever. seen better work done. Teachers cannot 
‘ord to lose the unity that comes to them through this schoo) to get suggestions that are 
invaluable in regard to methods of teaching.” 


BOARD and TUITION the LOWEST in any Summer School. Board from $3.50 to $6 
and $7 per Week. 
2 A scholarshtp worth $22.00 given to the one who secures a club of five paying pupils. 
RAILROAD FARES REDUCED. 
Send for descriptive circular of 6O pages. For information on all points, address 


Or, WALTER S. PARKER, Sec’y, CHARLES F. KING, Director, 
Reading. Mass. Boston Highlands, Mass. 


1O00 Liisor Tren Rres.| 
New 64 








30 Different Branches! 





‘BERAL DISCOUNT TO 
CHERS and SCHOOLS, 
— now sy. Books carefully selected and classified under “ Biography,” 
“ American ry, vels, Exploration and Adventures,” “Stories,” “General History and 
Historical Stories,” Fairy Tales, legends, be Aaya: Riag he * Natural History,” “ Light Science,” 
” us,’ As we. keep’ all these books in stack, orders will be promptly filled. Send all 
such orders direct to us and thus save time, correspondence and express charges, and secure our 
big discounts, Catalogue free. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 25 CLINTON PL., NEW YORK. 





“ Honest Competition 


is the Soul of Trade.” 





JOHNSON’S CYCLOPADIA (REVISED EDITION) HAS THIRTY-THREE ASSOCIATE AND SEVEN ASSISTANT EDITORS. 


It is Endorsed by all the Leading Institutions of Learning, and Thousands of Well-known Scholars all Over the World, 





DEPARTMENTS. 





International Law rt. e * svt. ae 
Municipal, Civil, and Constitutional La - - - 


Grecian and Roman Literature ~ - - s 
Presbyterian Church, Biography, etc. - ~ - - 


T. D, Woolsey, 8. T. D., LL.D. 





Drisler, A. M., LL 
itchcoc 7, 






Associate Editors of Jonnson’s CYCLOP ADIA. | Béitors of Appletons’. 


T. W. Dwight, ve os Norton Pomeroy, LL.D., and George Chase, LL.B. * | 


Editor of the People’s. 





- |George Ripley, LL.D.,and| Rev. W. H. DePuy, 
} Chas. A. Dana. A.M., D.D., LL.D. 


7 D., LL. - - - - - - - 

Baptist a s < é s An ‘ _ * “ 3 “ = = ss s “ “ 

Methodist = zeae ich. eens oe eee 2 Sud ne Pusitoa, foun “ “ | 
Congregational * im - - - - M., 8. T. D., LL.D. ~ - - - - - - 2 | 
E + - . - soe T. Dg LL.D., L. H. D., M.N. AS err gt sig De “ 
Lutheran mt me SETS) EWR - - 8.7. 'D., LLD. =. = - . Stet i WE “ : 

Unitarian and Universalist Church - - - - A. M. - = * - a - = - “ 

Ecclesiastical err - - - - - 8. T. D., LL. D. - - os " é ° - “ “ 

Philosophy and Psychology - - - - - r LL.D. = - ~ 7 i a - “ “ 

Fine Arts, etc. - - - - ° - and Cook. 4 & A. pA - “ “ 

| Social Science and Political Economy - - - 8. 4 








| American History, Agriculture, Statistics, ete. - - 
| General Physics, Statistics of the Pacific Coast, etc. - - 
Astronomy and her Mathematics - ~ 
Mathematics, A’ Science, etc. ~ ~ - - 
| Education, Schools, etc. - - 
| Physical Geography, Climatology, etc. - - - 
} — ag =A , - - - - - ~ 
| Comparative ology and Lin: tics - = - 
| Mechanics and ohexioal Rapinootiog ~ - - 
Goemniatey a Tts Aprications ak - - ~ 
| Military nee , Science an aterial of War, etc. 
| Naval Affairs, Naval Construction, etc. - - 


Botany, etc. ~ - * in i 
Geol and Paleontology - - - - “ 





Medicine, Surgery, etc. - - - » is 
Music - - - - a - é a 7 





Rev. Wm. 


> ms 
o 
—! 
Zz 
bi 
m 
i 


_ — — _ — - od “ 


E. D. Hudson, in. M.D. "Ea > > rn és 








- “ “ 








In JonNson’s, each editor had ye > of his own department as above, employing a large number of specialists to write special articles, each of whom vouches for his 


contribution by his signature. 


InA 
work. sal 


(This is most unfortunate.) 


etons’ (The American), Messrs. Dana and Ripley state over their own signature that they are responsible for everything in that 


Rev. Dr. DePuy is responsible for everything in the People's, Emineot men announced as “special contributors” on the title-page, called ‘“‘ editors” in circulars and 


advertisem:mts, have declared they have eo nothing 
1 


plistns’ was originally compiled in 1857-63; revised 1873-76. The 


to be revised te cate, <A little examination will show that it is.printed from the 
JOHNSON’s UNIV eRe AL eyuals in extent and exceeds in bubjects treated (by several 


whatever for the work.” The public will please note this. 


A \ "3 is largely c 
and The American Aimanac 1881, by A. R. Spofford, who is 6ne of the A te Editors of JoHNSON’s CYCLOPADIA. 


ied from Chambers’ Encyclopiedia, 1859-68, Webster’s Dictionary, 1847-79, 

9 vs Cye “This work (the People’s) pretends, in its 14th edition, 

same plates (with slight alterations) ds the edition of 1881. 

thousand) sppietons , and is about four times as large as the People’s, with about 
People’s, 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN AND COMPANY 
Publishers of School Books, New York and Chicago 


LATEST ISSUES. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. “The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 
trative use of concrete forms. Direct in purpose and specific in results. More rational, more direct, more 
instructive, more practical than any other publications on the subject. Eighteen books, giving two books a year 
for a nine years’ course. The set by mail, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. By Rozerr C. Mercatr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Written in harmony with present methods of instruction. With this book better results can be obtained than 
were possible with either the old speller or the newer attempt to get along without any spelling-book. By 
mail, for examination, 20 cents. Exchange price, 10 cents. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons, No. 5. A new book which completes a most excellent and 
practical series, by means of which children may be readily taught to read music at sight. No. 5, by mail, 


for examination, 72 cents. 
READY IN JUNE. 


Readings in Natural History. Animal Memoirs. Part I.—Mammals. By Samvet Locxwoon, 
Ph.D. An original work, not made up of miscellaneous selections of all degrees of literary merit or demerit, 
but written con amore by a life-long student of nature, in charming and graceful style, which not only interests 
the reader, but elevates his literary taste. This book is of about the grade of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 
By mail, for examination, 50 cents. Animal Memoirs. Part II.—Birds. In preparation. 


Handbooks of Manual Training. The first works of their class ever projected in America. No, 1— 
First Lessons in Wood-working. By Prof. A. G. Compton, of the College of the City of New York. A 
practical handbook for children, taking up the use of representative wood-working tools, with their applications, 
and giving sufficiently specific and exact directions to enable any teacher to successfully begin the work of 
manual training. Profusely illustrated. By mail, for examination, 25 cents. 


POPULAR AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


Swinton’s Readers. In Five Numbers, with a Sixth or Classic English Reader for advanced grades. 
In methods of teaching, character of selections, gradation, illustrations, artistic appearance, and mechanical 
excellence, these Readers have taken the lead since their first issue. 


Swinton’s Advanced Readers, in Four Numbers, supplement any series with choicest reading matter, 
presented with the same care as to educational methods that marks the regular series by the same author. 


The Spencerian Copy-Books. Still maintain their recognized position at the head of all their rivals, 
and in accordance with the highest educational standards. 


Spencer’s New Copy-Books. By P. R. Spencer's Sons. 
recommended when an abbreviated or running hand is desired. 


Fish’s Arithmetics. Numbers 1 and 2. 





Based on the illus- 


Not intended to supersede the Spencerian, but 


The complete series in two books. Practical, clear, business-like, 
and not filled with perplexing puzzles. This series still grows in favor wherever it has been introduced. 

Robinson’s Mathematics. The old reliable series, including the Progressive Practical Arithmetics, 
The Shorter Course in Arithmetic (two books), Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, etc. 

Swinton’s Geographies. The Introductory, and The Grammar School. Now widely used in all 
parts of America, and it is a flattering recognition of their excellence that Geographies appearing since the issue of 
these books have been largely based on the methods here adopted with such signal success by Professor Swinton. 

Swinton’s Histories of the United States. The Primary is used with great success, either for 
recitation or as supplementary reading. The Condensed stands the test in the class-room. 

Smith’s Physiologies. The Primer, and The Elementary. These books fully meet the requirements 
of recent legislation relating to stimulants and narcotics, and may be relied on as trustworthy and exact as 
text-books of physiology, and truthful and emphatic in temperance teaching. 

Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. Just completed by the addition of No. 5, provides a practical 
course in singing adapted to every grade of public schools, and designed to teach children to read music. 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. Is pronounced by the Mew York Tribune to be “the best 
‘work of the kind extant in English.” In this opinion all educators and critics agree. 


Swinton’s Outlines of the World’seHistory. While less exhaustive than Fisher's, it is the most 
widely used text-book of its class ever published. 


Gray’s Botanies. Are regarded as standard and authoritative wherever botany is studied. Professor Eaton, 
of Yale University, declares that “no other elementary botanical text-book ever issued is to be compared 
with Gray’s Lessons, Revised.” 

Well known and pular throughout the United States are Cathcart’s Literary Reader, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, Towns- 

end’s Civil devernment, Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry, Cooley’s Text-Book of Chemistry, Tenney’s Zoology, Tenney’s Natural 


History, Guyot’s Physical Geography, The Standard Supplementary Reader, Sheldon’s Readers, 
the New Graded Readers and Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


Our Descriptive List sent free to any address. Specially favozable terms for introduction. Correspondence solicited. 
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This 44 page JOURNAL is the Annual 
Number for the Summer Institutes. Our 
usual make-up is somewhat disarranged, 
but there will be found nearly double the 
amount of our weekly reading matter. 
The regular size of the JOURNAL is 16 
pages—10O large solid pages of reading 
that is never encroached upon—and 6 
of advertisements. 





The pages of the JOURNAL this week 
are enlivened by the announcements of 
the leading publishers, and we invite care- 
ful attention to what they have to say. it 
is largely owing to their liberality that the 
JOURNAL is able to publish so extensive 
a number as is issued this week. 


FORTY-FOUR PAGES. 











YOUNG graduate recently said to an old gen- 

tleman, ‘‘I wish you could have been present 
at our college commencement.” ‘I was, sir. I 
helped lay the corner stone,” was the reply. Com- 
mencement is the beginning, not of colleges, but of 
lives to thousands each year. The tens of thou- 
sands who have turned their faces world—ward 
during, the past few weeks are asking themselves 
some very practical questions. To some, life has 
already been a struggle. They have already 
conquered many obstacles and are ready to conquer 
many more. They are prepared to take the plow 
or the Greek Classic, and can bring success out of 
both. They have hardened muscles, ready minds, 
and tender hearts, and will beheardfrom. Depend 
upon this. But there are tens of thousands who 
are commencing lives from the farm university or 
the shop lay college. They are young Abe Lincolns, 
Andrew Jacksons, and Henry Wilsons. The world 
will hear from these men. They'll measure argu- 
ments with classic bred collegians by the sick bed, 
in the court room, on the political stump, and in 
the halls of Congress, and the college men will open 
their eyes very wide when they hear their words. 
‘** Where did that fellow get his education?” they'll 
say. ‘* What college did he graduate from?” The 
answer will come ‘‘ Lay-College in Posey Co.” or 
**Pine-Knot Cabin-‘Seminary in the backwood dis- 
trict of North Carolina.” College graduates mustn’t 
think, as some of them too often do, that all the 
thinkers are graduates from Yale or Harvard. The 
world thinks now. The newspaper is the school- 
master. Books arecheap, and poor boys need them. 
Thousands of young teachers are getting a first-class 
ncrmal education by reading the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
One young man a few years ago got inspiration 
from its pages and went to Germany. He is now 
filling with honor a first-class educational position 
in the Central States. Hundreds of other young 
men and women are successful who would have 
been failures had it not been for our pages. So we 
see there are other commencements, besides those 
connected with colleges. They are the beginnings 
of inspirations, efforts, endeavors, purposes, and the 
realizations of high ideals. Now is a good time for 
commencements, but let them be something better 
than sheepskin certificates of graduation. We 
want souls with grit, and minds with grasp, and 
bodies tough and wiry for work—good, honest, hard 
work, for something worth working for. 





-- 


OUNT TOLSTOT in his little book, ‘‘ What Men 
live by,” imparts a wonderful truth, and yet 
it is an old one. An angel comes down from 
Heaven to find out ‘‘What men live by.” He be- 
comes a helper to a shoemaker or cobbler, and 
after observing for several years, finds that men 
live by love. As it took this angel several years 
to find out this great underlying fact, so it takes 
many human beings a long time to ascertain it. 
Love is the bottom or central principle, and while 
there are other influences at work that is always in 
operation. 

A teacher writes that he has had new views of 
teaching, since observing the way in which a hen 
acted towards three little chicks that seemed afraid 
of her. The motherly heart was stirred within the 
hen, and she put her head down beside the fright- 
ened little ones, and turning it sidewise crooned to 
them affectionate little sounds that they under- 
stood. Now, after all that has been said, and can 
be said about method and principle, it must ve said 
to the teacher that he is to bave a heart of love. 
Methods and principles do but little, but love does a 
great deal. We educate for love's sake; this gen- 
eration so loves the children that it spends much 
time and money on them. It is the heart of love 
that builds the school-houses. 

And so, he who teaches for money is out of place 


in the school-room; he must do it for love. Those 
who ask him to spend his time in the school-room 
in ministering to the children should support him; 
it is a true fact they can do no more; to complain 
that one cannot make money in teaching, is to dis 
close an unfitness for teaching. The central princi- 
ple of love must be largely and finely exemplified in 
the school-room. 





URING these weeks of examinations and clos 

ing exercises, it is well to remember that 
there are things far more essential to success in life 
than telling all the principal dates in American his- 
tory. Have the pupils learned to dress properly? 
Do they come to school with clean hands and faces? 
Are they more careful about their manners at 
home, in the school-room, and in the street. A 
young woman had been educated in a missionary 
school at Beirout. After she was married, her hus- 
band could find no language in which to express his 
gratitude, for said he, ‘‘ She don’t curse or swear or 
raise the devil generally ; she don’t scold and storm 
and beat the children, and I have not had to beat 
her once.” There are some parts of our country 
where the first step in education must be taken by 
teaching the children to dress, eat, walk, and even 
sleep properly. The true grade of a school in the 
scale of civilization can be estimated by the school- 
room itself, and the manners and habits of the 
pupils iu it. The estimation of woman is a certain 
test of the grade of culture reached. A Moham 
medan never mentions a woman unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and then prefaces the allusion by 
the expression, ‘Ajellack Allak”—‘'‘May God 
elevate you above the contamination of so vile a 
subject.” There are things of far more importance 
in school work than grading, percentages, mark- 
ings, and averages, and the teacher who finds out 
what these are and gets them, is reaching a high 
degree of success. 


———_———__+ - @- -—_—_ 


(THE work of training children consists in some- 
thing more than preventing them from lying, 
or stealing, or swearing. A dirty child can’t bea 
good child. A boy who doesn’t comb his hair or 
wash his face properly lacks an essential element of 
godliness. A girl who is satisfied to wear an 
untidy dress is walking in a dangerous road. 
When a native of Syria begins to wear a shirt-col- 
lar and European shoes and stockings, the people 
say he has become a Christian. One evidence of 
the success of missionary work in some parts of the 
East is seen in the fact that the very finest shoes 
made are worn by a large proportion of the people 
in towus. A traveler in Turkey recently said that 
a Turk sat at the table on the steamer with Euro. 
pean and American ladies and gentlemen, They saw 
him observing them as they were eating, and when 
they would eat certain kinds of food with a fork 
which he was about to eat with his knife, he 
dropped it and took his fork also. So he learned 
more in those eight days as to the proprieties of life 
than he had learned in all his life before. He had 
his wife and daughter on board, veiled of course, 
and stowed away out of sight, neither of whom 
could have eaten except with their hands. When 
it came to the time of disembarking he stood at 
the other end of the steamer, und they climbed 
down the shiv and into the boat as best they could, 
aniwhen he thought that the eyes of those who 
had sat at the table were turned from him, he 
sneaked down and got in the boat with them. He 
learned a lesson he will be sure to remember. 


—__—_——_-+ + @- .<—____—__- 


f [HE Republican Convention at Chicago nomina- 
" ted Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, for Presi- 
dent, and Levi P. Morton, of New York, for Vice- 
President. It has been decided to erect a statue of 





Horace Greeley in City Hall Park, New York. 
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DEGREES FOR GIRLS. 


The world is beginning to appreciate girls, but it has 
been a long time in beginning. ‘The latest evidence of 
this change is seen in the fact that the Normal College 
of this city has become a real full-fledged college, and will 
hereafter give its graduates degrees. Mary Smith, B.A. 
a hundred years ago, would have looked strange, but it 

mt’t quite so odd to-day. Columbia gave a Ph.D last 
; 19 a woman, and this year she gave a B.A. The 
iversity of the city of New York has a woman post- 
graduate candidate for the degree of Ph.D., and the 
people have become quite used to women LL.D.’s and 
M.D.’s. This is all right. If woman has capacity let her 
be honored. But after all we can’t help thinking that 
G. W. (good wife) is about as honorable a degree asa 
woman can earn with the exception of G. M. (good 
mother). These are honors colleges never give but they 
are honors nevertheless. Thousands of unmarried 
women have earned the degree of G. H. K. (good house 
keepers) or "(good home keepers) just as you please. 
This is a magnificent degree. We know a good hard 
working girl.not long from the old sod of the Green Isle, 
who is working hard to earn the degree of G. C. (good 
cook). This is commendable, for how comfortable it is 
to sit down after a hard day’s work to a well-cooked 
dinner. We have known several women B, A.’s and 
M. A.’s who couldn’t cook cabbage decently or broil a 
beefsteak worth a cent. As for making good bread,that 
was entirely out of the question—an art unlearned, for 
although they could compound paints and conjugate 
tupto and rego, they couldn’t mix yeast, salt and flour in 
cookable and eatable proportions. What knowledge is 
most worth, for the average young woman, and what 
degree she should aspire to as the highest honor, are 
questions not exactly settled in many minds. 
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KEEPING IN AFTER SCHOOL. 


‘* An anxious mother” writes us a red hot article con- 
cerning a certain teacher who seemed possessed of the 
very wicked devil of keeping in her pupils until they had 
learned their lessons. We have so long and soearnestly 
advocated the abolition of this barbarous practice that 
we are glad ‘‘ anxious mother” has given us a text for 
another sermon ; and it shall be a short one. There is 
neither right nor law on the side of the keeping-in 
teacher. Her own uneducated will is the only excuse 
she has. Common sense should compel the abandonment 
of so injurious a practice. We heard of a teacher who 
kept in a whole room full of children a full hour after 
the time of closing, because a few pupils were out of 
order, and when the father of one of her boys sent a 
note requesting the releasement of the captivity of his son 
she peremptorily refused to let him go. We trust there 
are few such cranks in the school-rooms of the land, but 
that there is one who has so little sense is a cause for 
humiliation. Teachers should do the work of the school 
during school hours both for their own sakes as well as 
for their pupils’. 





A TEACHER WANTED. 





At once! a teacher of capacity, experience, and utter- 
ance. Good pay and permanent position. Where? 
Right where you now are. Sit down and t:ll the edu- 
cational world your most successful plans. Don’t 
theorize, or moralize, or argue. Get down to the bed 
rock of information, what do you do, and how do you 
doit. Condense. Condense again, and then condense 
again, and then send it tous. If we find that it is valu- 
able we will spread it before 20,000 subscribers and 50,000 
readers. What will be your reward? The consciousness 
of having done your generation a good service; the 
knowledge of having done good. Isn’t that enough? 
What more do you want. There are some who wil 
write a good article, and then chuckling say, ‘‘ Now that 
will bring me $2.50!” O sordid souls! Poor mercenary 
husks of men and women! Suppose a minister should 
say, after a successful effort, ‘‘ That will be worth five 
ten-dollar gold pieces to me.” What sort of a preacher of 
the gospel would he be? Isn’t teaching as good as preach- 
ing? If you’ve got semething others ought to have, and 
it will only cost you an effort to give it to them, what 
an inexpressibly mean man you are if you refuse to 
give it. Think of this, you who grasp for the dust, when 
you send an arlicle to an educational paper. When edu- 
cational journalism pays, then will be time enough to 
bleed the journals, but until that good time, good friends, 

bold up on your demand forgreenbacks. and be liberal 
in your offerings of help. 


a Re - 





NEW IDEAS MAKE TROUBLE. 





The ideas of the new education have at last begun to 
cause trouble in New York City. The attempt to reform 
education, to put it on the basis of principles is sure to 
stir up strife. Those who are following the beaten track 
consider the innovators as iconoclasts; they look on 
them as wicked people who are striving to destroy the 
fair fabric they have created. The new education has 
many friends here in this city ; and they being dissatis- 
fied with the methods and results of the schools took the 
occasion of the election of a superintendent to fight a 
battle. The conflict raged for some time and at last Mr. 
Jasper was re-elected by a vote of 9 to 12. 

But progress will be made, for the friends of reform 
will continue to work. Manual training will be put into 
twelve schools this year ; and we are sure that in a few 
years the lower grades of the primary schools will be 
kindergartens. We rejoice over every real advance that 
is made in this great city because it will react power- 





us who the greatest were, we should have been greatly 
puzzled to answer. We, however, thought there were 
more than ten or eleven great educators in this great 
country. It is interesting to know how many there are, 
and who they are. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

It is nearly nineteen years since this JOURNAL was 
founded. Its publishers endeavor to place before its 
readers the best educational thought of the day. The 
key-note to its utterance has been the professional im- 
provement of the teacher. 

The time has been when almost any young man or 
woman had ready access to the place of teacher; but 
that time has nearly passed away ; it is no longer enough 
to know the “ three R’s”—a knowledge of the science 
and art of education is demanded. It is this phase of our 
time that renders the JOURNAL invaluable to teachers. 
It discusses the performance of school-room work in ac- 


fully in the country. Our readers know the intense | ¢ordance with the best methods. The methods of good 
earnestness with which we have advocated the new ed- | teachers are exhibited ; they can be imitated ; the princi- 
ucation, and they will rejoice that this great city which | ples they follow can be comprehended. 


has resisted advancement so long has at last given way. 
It is not a question of men at all, though it often be- 
comes one that men revolve around. It is not a ques- 
tion with us whether Supt. Jasper retains his post or 
not, but whether education advances. 





-e- 


INTELLECTUAL SHORTCAKE. 





city, in showing their manual training skill recently, 
cooked a lot of things for the guests, among which was 
some strawberry shortcake. Thereupon the editor of 
the Sun objects because strawberry shortcake is one of 
the worst articles of diet made, entirely ‘‘ unfitted to 
enter into the cooking education of a grammar school 
where only the most simple and orthodox processes 
should be practiced.” The Sun says that “ Boiling pota- 
toes and broiling steaks are occupations worthy of the 
most advanced experts, and to say truly, surprisingly 
few who essay such work are honestly up tv it. But the 
manufacture of such unwholesome, eccentric, and 
dudish compounds as strawberry shortcake, is not to be 
tolerated in a public school, no matter how delicious or 
how popular.” Our editor does not comprehend that the 
object of cooking in schools is not gastronomic, but 
brain culture. The only criticism on the making of 
shortcake by the pupils of grammar school No. 48 is that 
it was introduced too soon in the course. The making 
of this article of food properly, taxes the utmost powers 
of the human mind. The A. B. C. of cooking consists 
in washing potatoes, making corn meal batter for the 
hoe cake, manufacturing a simple flour gravy or a very 
watery soup. The higher studies in the cooking course 
are as difficult as the problems of Newton’s Principia, or 
the hazy propositions of La Place. Consider what is 
proposed in the problem of a shortcake. The pastry on 
which the berry is placed must be made so as to comple- 
ment the chemical elements of the berry. The straw- 
berry is acid. How much acid? Here the kind of 
strawberry must be taken into account. When the cake 
and berry problem is solved. then the stomach problem 
must be considered. What is the gastric juice composed 
of? What the pancreatic? What the intestinal? What 
effect has the saliva on the food? This is one side of the 
question, to which the cake and berry side must be 
made equal. No problem in quadratics is so difficult. 
It taxes the very highest intellectual powers. The diffi- 
culty now with the strawberry shortcake problem is 
that it has never been adjusted to its stomachic environ- 
ments, so we say it is indigestible. When the coming 
professor of cooking has grappled the elements of this 
proposition and harmonized them,.the strawberry short- 


1| cake, the Welsh rarebit, the doughnut, and the Yankee 


apple pie will be robbed of their horrors, and tens of 
thousands will bless the day when cooking, scientific 
cooking, was introduced into our schools. 





SomE one during the past winter created quite an ex- 
citement by declaring that there were only four hundred 
in all New York City who were entitled to be ranked 
as among the “first cut” of society. In an article in 
Education for June the number of those who are pre- 
eminent as educators are made to be ten. Who are 
these ten? According to Rev. F. H. Kasson, E. E. 
White, Larkin Dunton, Stanley Hall, W. H. Payne, F. 
L. Soldan, J. L. Pickard, B. A. Hinsdale, John Swett, 
and A. J. Rickoff are the ones. Dr. W. T. Harris is 
then put at the head of all these. If any one had asked 





Among the features that will render the JOURNAL in 
the fall of 1888 most valuable to the teachers are : 

1. A series of articles under the general title of SuccEss 
IN TEACHING. These will cover the entire field of Lan- 
guage, Numbers, Things, Earth, People, Body, Morals, 
and Drawing. Each of these will be discussed in an en- 
lightened and clear manner, so that the teacher will be 
able to make an advance in methods. For, after all, the 


The girl graduates of grammar school No. 43, this | method is the key ; to know principles and neglect meth- 


ods will not avail. 

A strong point in the JouRNAL has been the original 
and natural method given in it. 

2. The subject of Industrial Education is a most impor- 
tantone. The State of New York has taken the lead in 
authorizing its introduction into the schools. It will be 
but a short time before others still will follow. There is 
a pressing demand now for teachers who understand the 
subject. Who does understand it, so that practically he 
can instruct others? 

The JOURNAL has been an advocate of manual training 
when it raised a laugh of derision. Now, when its value 
has been recognized it will discuss the subject, so as to 
aid the progressive teacher. 

8. In addition to numerous papers to aid in practical 
school-room work there will be once each month a Sup- 
plement containing a complete article on some one sub- 
ject, covering several pages. These supplements will be 
themselves worth the price of the paper. 

The first Supplement will appear in September and 
will be from the gifted pen of Mr. James L. Hughes of 
Toronto, Canada, and will be entitled ‘‘Order.” Mr. 
Hughes is the author of ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching,” so 
widely and favorably known. 

In October will commence a valuable series of articles, 
from the pen of Dr. Jerome Allen, author of ‘‘ Mind 
Studies for Young Teachers,” entitled ‘‘ Temperament 
in Education.” These will be extremely valuable. 

In November another valuable new article from Mr. 
Hughes entitled ‘‘ Object Teaching ” will appear. 

4. A Course of Study for Teachers will be laid out, and 
instruction given to enable a reader to make professional 
advancement. There is no reason why a young man 
should attend a medical college, for example, and then 
stop; and a professional man and a teacher with equal 
knowledge and culture have no standing whatever. It 
will be one of the great objects aimed at by the JOURNAL 
to point out the methods by which the grand work of 
teaching can be elevated to a profession. 

The intention of the publishers is tomake the JouRNAL 
a paper that no progressive teacher can afford to be with- 
out. Eighteen years have been devoted to accumulating 
materials bearing on the subject of education ; its editors 
are experienced and enthusiastic normal school men. 
They labor incessantly to make a paper that will be of 
service to the earnest teacher. 


The JOURNAL is now a most successful paper, having 
the largest circulation of any weekly paper devoted to 
education in the world. It has this because it deserves 
it. 
There comes from time to time the most convincing 
testimony that the JoURNAL has been the means of ad- 
vancement to places of largely increased remuneration. 
Those who hold important places owe their holding 
power to ideas that come from its pages. 


THERE is time yet for many more to get their tickets 
for California, All who are going should let the 
brethren know on the other side of the mountains, so 
that arrangements may be made for their comfort. Ad- 
dress Supt. F. M. Campbell, of Oakland, Cal., if you 
cannot think of any other man ; he is a splendid fellow. 
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THE editors are grateful for the many kind 
words that come to them, assuring them of 
hearty appreciation. We have done what 
has been in our power to make education a 
better, a nobler, a more attractive work, and 
we welcome the helping hands that have been 
extended. The JOURNAL is in a high state of 
prosperity, and is in a condition to do more 
for the teachers and schoolsthan ever. Wher- 
ever our readers can help forward our sub- 
scription list let them do it; it will come back 
many fold in the elevation of the profession. 





THE question is already being asked, ‘* Who 
is to be the next president of the National 
Teachers’ Association?” It is quite likely that 
the California teachers, asthey will be out in 
force, will settle that question. If the most 
popular man is elected, it looks as though it 
would be Supt. Fred. M. Campbell, of Oak- 
land. 


COMMISSIONER DopGE of the board of ed- 
ucation of this city, recently said : 


“T came into the board of education with three 
distinct objects in view: to remember my oath of 
office, which means to sustain the manual of the board 
of education in all its details; to think of the 200,000 
children in the public schools, and in all respects to 
consider what is wisest and best for them; to be 
loyal to the 4,000 teachers, and to think of myself 
as representing 3,500 women teachers.” 


This is a sound platform. 





CHILDREN in one school in the tenth ward 
of this city learn to read by gas-light. Better 
ten thousand times ten thousand times, that 
they should not learn to read at all. It is 
better for a human being to grow up ignorant of a 
single word, seeing, than to learn to read, and go it 
blind ever after. There is something better than 
learning to read. 


Dr. TALMAGE told this story at Louisville, Ky., the 
other day : ‘‘Once there were a number of men, solemn 
and sedate, and an old woman at a meeting. The first 
man got up and said: ‘Oh! yes: Iam in a ship sailing 
straight to heaven, and my bark is sailing fast. I’m go- 
ing at the rate of seventeen knots an hour, and I'll soon 
be near the shore.’ The second, toslightly overcome the 
former professor, said: ‘Yes, I’m sailing home, my ship 
is going forty knots an hour, and I'll soon be near the 
shore.’ The old lady listened carefully at every word, 
and when the men had pictured their reiigion on their 
ships, she got up and said : ‘ Well, you all are gettin’ long 
mighty fast. I have been a goin’ to heaven for seventy 
years, and I’ve walked all the way. If I get there at all 
I'll walk the rest of the way, and all I’ve got to say toyou 
men is, that if tps get to goin’ much faster you'll bust 


your bilers, and you won’t git there ’tall.” ere is a 
good application here that teachers can make. 





THE uniform examinations instituted by State Supt. 
Draper, are now adopted by 108 of the 113 school com- 
missioners. The dates for second and third grade exami- 
nations are Aug. 14, Sept. 1, 11, Oct. 6, and Nov. 3. For 
first grade certificates, Aug. 14 and 15. About 80 per 
cent. of all certificates granted are third grade ; these 
are good for six months. 





NUMEROUS reports of the closing exercises of colleges, 
academies, and schools lie on our table, but it will be 
impossible to find space for them. It is probable that a 
daily edition of the JOURNAL might mention these exer- 
cises apa We beg our friends to permit us to 
say, that we would be more pleased than any one else if 
there was room fitly to represent to the public the evi- 
dence of prosperity in their institutions. 


A YOUNG school teacher was frightened to death by 
her brother and some other boys at Bird’s-eye, Ind. 





Up in Janesville, Wisconsin, the Roman Catholics 
have brought a civil suit to prevent the eng our 
English version of the Bible in the public schools of the 
city, upon the ground that that version is incomplete 
and unauthorized by the Catholic Church, and that to 
read it is to give to the pupils of these schools such ‘‘sec- 
= instruction” as is forbidden by the laws of the 





THE Princess Isabella, of Brazil, is credited with a 
large part in the work of completing the abolition of 
slavery in her country. Left in charge of the govern- 
ment upon the departure of the Emperor for Europe in 
July of last year, she at once determined to make 
use of her regency by mye an immediate abolition of 
slavery. By her personal influence she secured the 
sage of a bill, and now she takes her place in Rory 
among the great emancipators. 
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HON. JOHN SWETT. 

John Swett was born at Pittsfield, N. H., in 1880. 
His father, who was both teacher and farmer, died when 
his son John was twelve years of age. The latter, left 
with only a few hundred dollars, had to work his own 
way. For two years, in the spring and summer, he 
worked on Lis uncle’s farm, went to the Pittsfield 
Academy in the “‘ fall term,” and taught school in the 
winter. After attending the district school and the vil- 
lage academy until he was sixteen, he went to Pembroke 
Academy in New Hampshire, the school that his father 
had attended. 

During his stay here, he taught his first school, at the 
age of seventeen. He says of this event: ‘‘ Near the 
close of the ‘ fall term’ a school trustee of a neighboring 
district called on the principal in search of a teacher. 
Principal Jonathan Tenney recommended me. I was 
engaged in five minutes, at ten dollars a month and 
board. 

I was just seventeen, and small of my age. Going to 
school on a winter morning, I was hailed by an old 
farmer with : 

‘ Hello, my boy, who teaches your school this winter?» 

‘I do, sir,’ was the reply, whereat he grinned a ghastly 
smnile, 

My school numbered about thirty pupils, some of them 
older than myself, but I had no trouble about discipline 
I read The School and the Schoolmaster, by George W, 
Emerson, and this was all the normal training I had, to 
begin with.” 

His next school was at Randolph, Mass., and while 
there he heard lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Theodore Parker. He says: ‘“‘ These lectures were an 
epoch in my intellectual life. They led me to read 
everything I could get hold of from the pens of these two 
great thinkers.” 

He next attended for six months Prof, William Rus- 
sell’s Normal Institute at Reed’s Ferry, N. H. There he 
met Dana P. Colburn, who was the teacher of arithme- 
tic, and a student of elocution. His acquaintance with 
Professor Russell formed an era in his educational 
career. 

In 1852 he went to California via Cape Horn. After 
working three months in a mine, and twice as long on a 
farm, he went to San Francisco, where, after some 
delay and disappointment, he obtained the position of 
teacher of an ungraded school. Here was a chance to 
prove his energy and originality. The school was two 
years old, and thus far had been a failure. The building 


good| was not much better than a hovel, and had but two 


rooms. In one year a new building, containing three 
departments, was dedicated. Three months later the 
first of a series of public exercises was given, and the 








custom was continued each term as long as 
he taught the school. These exercises, many 
of them new features in the public schools, 
consisted of select readings, deciamations, 
dramatic renderings, calisthenics, gymnastic 
and phonic drills, and songs. While teaching, 
Mr. Swett wrote much upon educational topics 
of vital interest. 

After seven years of work, during which 
his school became very large and successful, 
he resigned, to take ‘the position of state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
California. The Legislature had just granted 
a small appropriation for a State Normal 
School. Supt. Swett secured larger appropri- 
ations, and soon the school had one hundred 
pupils. 

In 1863 he gave a long and eloquent address 
on the subject of a state tax for the support of 
schools. A petition was formed, and six 
thousand voters signed it. Another important 
measure acted upon at this meeting related 
to a state school journal. The matter was dis- 
cussed, and a committee was appointed. Thus 
the California Teacher was started, with 
Mr. Swett as chief editor, and he held the 
position for five years. Two other important 
movements, the organization of the State * 
Educational Society, and the adoption of a 
- state series of text-books, resulted from this 
meeting. Mr. Swett effected many reforms 
during his terms of office. The school revenue 
was nearly doubled, all public schools were 
made entirely free, the legal rights of col- 
ored children were recognized, a uniform 
course of study and text-books was adopted, 
and teaching was made a legal profession. 
Besides this, the schools had taken a stronger 
hold on public opinion, and there was greater skill, 
earnestness, and ability of teachers; improvements in 
methods of instruction and classification; greater en- 
thusiasm and interest of pupils; better books ; greater 
interest of parents, and the civilizing agency of good 
schools all over the state. 

In 1867 Mr. Swett was renominated, but was defeated. 
At the expiration of his term of office, December, 1867, 
he was elected principal of the Denman Grammar 
School of San Francisco. In 1871 he accepted the ap- 
pointment of deputy superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, which position he held three years. While in 
this office he reorganized the city evening schools, classi- 
fied and graded them, and introduced drawing and 
book-keeping on a larger scale than they had before 
been taught. The annual examination of teachers had 
been abolished before this, partly through the influence 
of his vigcrous and sarcastic remarks on the subject. 
He next attacked the subject of the ‘‘ Annual Election 
of Teachers.” He says (History of Public School Sys- 
tem) : “‘ From 1850 to 1870, at the end of each year, all 
positions were declared vacant, and there was a general 
scramble for a ‘new deal.’ Occasionally there was the 
war-cry, ‘ To the victors belong the spoils.’ If a director 
had a spite against some unfortunate pedagogue, ven- 
geance descended when the board went into star- 
chamber sessions for the ‘ Annual Election of Teachers.’ 
The doors of the star-chamber were besieged till mid- 
night by anxious teachers waiting to know their fate. 
This senseless annual insult to a whole body of teachers 
originated in the New England district schools, when 
they were kept but part of a year, and when, of course, 
new teachers had to be elected. Strange as it may seem, 
it has been handed down from father to son, as a pre- 
cious heirloom, and is still the law of nearly every city, 
town, and district in the United States, San Francisco 
excepted.” Through his efforts the annual elections 
were abolished in 1870. 

In 1876 he was promoted to the principalship of the 
Girls’ High School, his present position, In 1876 he 
established the City Normal School, which has been 
very successful. 

Mr. Swett has found time for considerable literary 
work. His first book was ‘‘ School Readings,” contain- 
ing poetical selections, especially patriotic pieces. His 
second was “‘ Examination Questions,” covering gram- 
mar-schocl work in arithmetic. He assisted Mr, Swinton 
in preparing his series of language-books and geogra- 
phies. In 1876 he published a ‘‘ History of the Public 
School System of California.” Two years later he pub- 
lished his ‘’ Normal Word-Book,” embracing spelling, 
defining, word analysis, and synonyms, for use in 
grammar, normal, and high schools. In 1880 his book 





on “‘ Methods of Teaching” was issued. Its quotations 
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from the advanced educators of the nineteenth century 
show how extensive his reading has been in this direc- 
tion. 

Superintendent Swett’s whole work shows what can 
be done by courage, perseverance, an indomitable will, 
and a high purpose. He has accomphshed much that 
he set himself to do, and is still working to bring about 
hia ideal of the best educational system. 





BRIEF ITEMS. 


Supt. W. A. WeEtTzEL, East Portland, Oregon, has 
been elected to the office of county superintendent. 

Opion NorMAL COLLEGE, Troy, Tenn., a school for 
both sexes, offers all courses, including instruction in 
music and art. Fred J. Page, L. I., president. 





Tue annual exhibition of the work done by pupils at 
the Chicago Manual Training School occurred recently. 
The graduating exercises took place June 20. 





THE commencement exercises of Aiken Institute, at 
Aiken, 8S. C., were held June 14. 





In the Educational Times of London, England, of June 
1, there is a lecture by Rev. R. H. Quick, author of 
*‘ Educational Reformers,” in which he speaks approv- 
ingly of Prof. Seeley’s Grube Method published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 

Tue Lee County Normal Institute will begin a three 
weeks’ session, at Fort Madison, Wis., July 9. The in- 
structors are Professors N. C. Campbell, R. 8. Davis, C. 
H. Peirce, and Mrs. Minnie T. Hatch. Among the lec- 
turers are Hon. Henry Sabin, State Superintendent ; 
Prof. L. F. Parker, Iowa City; and Prof. J. L. Burritt, 
Bayonne, N.J. Good men. 





Supt. Exuis of Rochester, N. Y., has been unani- 
mously re-elected to the office he has filled so acceptably. 





AN inter-county normal institute met at Green- 
ville, 8. C., June 25. 


THE summer session of the Normal Institute to be held 
at Carthage, Mo., for four weeks beginning July 30, 
promises to be as satisfactory as that held last year. The 
very best instructors have been engaged. 





Supr. James MACALLISTER has begun making a 
ermanent collection of articles shown in the recent 
ublic school exhibition of industrial work. 


Supt. W. E. ANDERSON has been re-elected city super- 
intendent of Milwaukee schools. 





To our regular advertisers is largely due the credit of 
making such a journal as this possible. This number is 
largely given up to their announcements, though the 
amount of reading matter is not diminished, but 
doubled. This 44-page paper has in size been seldom 
equaled. The great value of the material, as well as the 
importance of the publishers’ announcements, will 
mark it for preservation. 


Dr. Woops HuTcHINSON, in an article in the North 
American Review, deplores the fact that American boys 
are so generally under the influence of female teachers 
in the public schools. It would seem, then, that God 
must have made a mistake when He invented mothers. 

T. F. SEWARD. 





THE editors of the JoURNAL take their usual short rest 
the two last weeks of July this year. By this arrange- 
ment the important proceedin ?s of the National Associa- 
tion will be printed as soon as the report can reach New 
York City, in the August 4 issue. Therefore, please 

emember that the JOURNAL will not be issued on July 
and 28, 


WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHUOL FOR TEACHERS. 
MapIson, JuLY 10—Auga. 7. 








A school of Science and Pedagogy will be established 
at the State University under the direction of President 
T. C. Chamberlin. Courses in Psychology, Pedagogy, 
Chemistry, Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Physics, and 
Physical Geography, in charge of eminent teachers, are 
offered. The Madison City Library as well as that of 
the State Historical Society will be accessible to students. 
For information address Prof. J. W. Stearns, Madison, 
or Supt. C. H. Keyes, Janesville, Wis. 





SUPT. FRANK B. GAULT, 





TACOMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Contributed by the courtesy of an Iowa friend. 

Supt. Gault was born May 2, 1851, near Wooster, 
Ohio. His parents moved to Eastern Iowa, in 1854, 
when there was not a mile of railroad in operation 
West of the Mississippi. Reared and educated in the 
West he has confined his activities to that region, and is 
thoroughly in sympathy with thought, enterprise and 
customs there. He attended his first school when eight 
years of age. The school-house was primitive, rudely 
furnished, and the school was “kept.” The methods 
were severely ‘‘ natural,” the spontaneity of childhood 
was not repressed ; there was manual training, too, for 
the ‘“‘big” boys took ‘‘turns” in chopping the wood, 
and the little boys carried it in, and the “big” girls 
swept the school-house at ‘‘ noonings,” and the teachers 
“boarded round.” It was a free ‘‘ pitch in” for every- 
body ; there were no conventionalities to obstruct the 
work. The pupils learned much under the simple in- 
struction of the spinster teacher, and soon noble boys 
and girls were taught their a-b abs in that primitive 
fashion in those pioneer days. The school-house was 
built, and the school supported by private subscriptions 
from the farmers of the community, before the public 
school money was available. He was fitted for college 
in the Normal School of the neighboring village of 
Monticello, then under the able management of Dr. 
Jerome Allen of this JouURNAL. It was the association 
with this instructor that laid the foundations of his 
subsequent career as a teacher. In those days Jerome 
Allen, Jonathan Piper and State Superintendent Kissell, 
were among the leading educational spirits of Iowa, 
and from the institute instruction, lectures and personal 
contact with these men, together with their kindly in- 
terest in the awakening ambition of a young man, much 
inspiration was derived. The debt of gratitude is cor- 
dially acknowledged. 

His first term of school was taught when he was 
seventeen years old. He graduated from Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, in 1877, having paid his way 
through by teaching and other work. A few days sub- 
sequent to his graduation he went into the fields and 
earned the money to take him to his field of labor, 
Tama City, Iowa. He took charge of the schools at 
Mason City, Iowa, in the fall of ’81, and went thence to 
Pueblo in the spring of ’83. Each removal was caused 
by a marked increase of salary, and the offer of a larger 
field of labor, and each time he declined a re-election and 
increase of salary to remain. He recently returned from 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter., where he went to inspect the field 
before accepting an offer from the board of education of 
that place. Being favorably impressed with the ma- 
terial prospects of that growing city, and the oppor- 
tunities for successful school-work, he accepted the 
offer, and will enter upon his duties as superintendent 
in September. 

In the class-room, in the teachers’ institute, as a su- 
perintendent, and as a writer he has won great success. 
He has been offered college professorships several times, 
but prefers public school-work. We hazard nothing in 
saying that Supt. Gault will make his mark in Wash- 
ington Territory. His thorough knowledge of the wants 
of growing communities and his hard sense, cultured by 
education and experience, cannot fail of giving him 
great influence. 








THE JOURNAL will not be published for July 21 and 28, 





MEMORY. 


By Hon. B. G. NortTHRop. 


It was once said, there is nothing great in the world 
but man! There is nothing really great in the world 
but the mind, and nothing really great in the mind but 
memory. 

Memory may be divided into three principal channels 
—receptivity, classification, and readiness. The most 
important aid to memory is the ear. It is the habit of 
observing, investigation—curiosity as is called, that is of 
the greatest value, and it should be encouraged. 

Spelling was once thought to be the pronouncing of 
the letters till you could remember them. I would have 
children look at the words till they could draw them 
from memory. 

The early life memory is circumstantial, later philo- 
sophical. 

The study of objects depends upon the quick determi- 
nation of color. 

There is too much attention given to the perplexities 
of arithmetic and not enough to the ground rules. 

There is no more necessity for making an error in ad- 
dition than in reading. 

Don’t read any faster than your mind can follow the 
thought. 

Language is the grandest product of all the human 
mind. 

Conversation as a high art is grander than music, 
painting, or sculpture. 

Accurate perceptions are necessary to clear concep- 
tions. 

The child who learns to see properly is gaining trea- 
sures of knowledge. 

Knowledge is essential to education, but it does not 
constitute it. 

A farmer might as well sow without plowing, as a 
teacher to instruct without awakening a thirst for know]l- 
edge. 

Any one who can concentrate his thoughts for fifteen 
minutes is properly educated. 

Will is the regal property of the human mind. 

The man who is achieving results is not bragging 
about it. 

A well classified mind is like a perfect mineral 
cabinet. 


> 





A FEW THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY EDUCA- 
TIONAL IDEALS. 





By Miss Mary L. P. SHatruck, Bridgeport. Conn. 

The Greek looked within. To be was his idea. Every 
effort was made to be beautiful in form and soul. A 
beautiful soul and a beautiful body was the passion of 
Athens. This course of training with beauty as the ob- 
ject was of course defective. The Greek philosophers 
left the gods and discovered God, but they did not dis- 
cover the law of brotherly love. Rome was universal 
in her tendencies, In her later days luxurious degrada- 
tion drew idle, youthful students to Greece. What was 
lofty to the Greeks degenerated into a pastime for 
sterner Rome. Egypt had found the conquest of death 
and destruction impossible, and Rome could not solve 
the problem of life. Though discovering partial truth, 
they had not discovered universal brotherhood. The 
Hebrews were taught to bow before God, but they ex- 
pected material reward. The Jew had but a dim per- 
ception of the truth, which he guarded. Gradually he 
grew beyond this narrow conception. He finds it is not 
for material benefit, but God’s will, and is able to say 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” He also 
says, ‘‘ If it be possible for me, why not for all men?” 
and thus reaches the divine idea of universal brother- 
hood. Viewed as a teacher only, the Christ is a pro- 
found study for our profession. Imagine Him coming 
down from the Mount to teach the people. Conceive, if 
you can, the thought animated by the beautiful truth 
and spirit. Then asin the prophetic vision he saw the 
trouble of the coming ages, and he promised as a re- 
ward for those who should endeavor for righteousness’ 
sake, the Kingdom of Heaven. Education leads to the 
new idea, I am the Life. Already we see this idea re- 
flected in philanthropic enterprise. No cry for help 
can now be lost. Utility and Progress are the watch- 
words of the day, and above this stand the matchless 
words, I am the Life. If the life of the family be social 
purity, how can the public schools be faithful if they 
follow any lower standard than character building? 

The preceding was quoted from addresses made at the recent 
meeting of the Fairfield County (Conn.) Teachers’ Association. 
The meeting was very successful, about 400 teachers being 


present. We regret that a full account has not been received by 
us. 
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THE STUDY OF CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


By May MAcKINTOSH. 


To every child there are two main possibilities bound- 
ing its horizon—-the great height to which it can attain 
—the lowest depth to which it can sink—with an innum- 
erable host of intermediate ones, approaching more or 
less nearly to either extreme. 

While probably few human beings have reached one 
or the other extrenie, yet the contemplation of slightly 
exaggerated possibilities may be helpful by giving op- 
portunity for more careful discrimination. The artist 
casts into strong relief that point of his design to which 
he wishes to call attention ; the speaker, subordinates 
everything to the climax of his speech, so as to deliver 
his main thought with most telling effect. Therefore it 
will be easier to discover our general principles by a 
study of the modes in which ordinary minds work when 
excited by special or even extraordinary circumstances. 
For, it is the unusual which calls forth alike the strength 
and the weakness of each character. Look at this quiet 
youth or maiden, who, unnoticed before, steps forth at 
the moment of danger as the leader to whom all look 
for orders, and whom all obey. Or look at that brilliant 
Student, or this fascinating young girl, each the admira- 
tion of their respective circle till the trial comes which 
finds out the weak spot in their armor. 

So in school each unexpected incident, (and no school 
can be so perfectly graded and disciplined as to have 
none such, nor should it be so)—each special happening 
may be used as the teacher's opportunity of observation 
of her pupils’ fitness to form independent judgments, 
and to perform acts undictated save by their innate 
sense of right. 

A child faints—which scholar becomes hysterical, and 
loses presence of mind and which knows what to do, 
or even thinks, if the teacher is absent, of calling her? 
Life is full of small emergencies ; and that is the most 
successful career which is least disturbed by unforeseen 
happenings, during its progress to the goal of right. By 
this, I mean to indicate, not the unsympathetic tempera- 
ment, but that constant mental attitude which masters 
circumstances, and is not mastered by them. And the 
strongest characters, if rightly developed, have the 
strongest sympathie—hearts ‘‘ at leisure from them- 
selves to soothe and sympathize.” 

Or, there is a great fire ; and no other topic is discussed, 
for a day or two, at recess, and before school. Which 
children are interested in the sensational and horrible 
details ; which, shrinking from these, pity the sufferers, 
and wish to help them ? 

Or, a theft is discovered in school. Which child thinks 
most of the shame of discovery ? and which abhors the 
crime? 

These are a few of many instances which give the clue 
to the social elements of character and mental power ; 
and just here I should like to mention my conviction 
that, before our little ones are old men and women, 
much more of the science of social life will be taught in 
our schools. But before this can be beneficial, the 
science of political economy must be re-modeled in 
accordance with a theory which takes into account the 
intelligent nature of human units with which it deals. 
At present, it makes arbitrary rules for men as if each 
one of them was a part of an immense machine, only to 
be considered for the work that can be got out of it. 

Poets, and in these days, novelists, have the honor of 
inaugurating most reforms, and Thomas Hood, of the 
former class, and Walter Besant, of the latter, have done 
noble work in pointing out the true relationship between 
rich and poor. “All Sorts and Conditions of Men” 
(Walter Besant and James Rice), “ All in a Garden 
Fair,” and the “Children of Gibeon ” (by Walter Besant 
only) stir the heart to its depths in thinking of what is, 
and of what might be. 

Again, the differences in ease of mental acquirement 
are very marked, and comparatively few teachers will 
be ignorant of these. But I believe it to be the teacher’s 
duty to note all such differences ; and, when the child 
leaves her class, or the school, give to the most interested 
persons, her estimate of its powers and tendencies. True, 
one teacher may be mistaken, in part, but yet the differ- 
ent estimates of all the child’s teachers will lead toa 
truer understanding of its character as a whole, and of 
the part it will be fitted to take in the work of the 
world. 

Here is alittle boy of nine, with fine reasoning powers, 
but slow and dreamy at times, as befits the little artist 
that he is. Hisis the brain that. thinks, as well as the 
hand that executes. What will his future be? 

This one is a little girl who already manifests a per- 

fect genius for motherhood, She “keeps house” in 








structures which the boys are delighted to build for her; 
and in all relating to her special province her decisions 
are received as absolute. 

Yet another little girl is noted for her skillful little 
hands and graceful movements. Boys and girls alike 
choose her as the leader in many of their games, and she 
accepts as unconsciously as possible. Here is one who 
will not only be the darling of the home, but the queen 
of society ; and a queen who, if she fulfills the promise 
of her childhood, will rule her kingdom wisely and well. 
This little girl has a very marked sense of humor, enjoy- 
ing heartily the fun in things not appreciated by duller- 
witted children. At such times her laugh is a merry 
peal, so contagious that it rarely fails to provoke an an- 
swering smile. 

Here is a boy, merry, good-natured, and deliberate, 
even to the point of laziness, (the brother of the artist- 
thinker) a boy, however, that enjoys wrestling and all 
trials of strength ; but, with all, loving as a little girl to 
his older brother, kissing him in passing into and out of 
his class, without a touch of self-consciousness. 

And here are my little sunbeam, and my little angel, 
side by side. The sunbeam is just a natural little girl, 
always happy and good-tempered. (I have a boy—sun- 
beam, too, happy teacher that Iam!) The angel is a 
child who lives in an atmosphere of pure thoughts 
and motives, and who is almost too thoughtful, and 
considerate of others for a mere child. Her greatest 
happiness is to do something to make poor children hap- 
pier. Here, if she is spared for a useful womanhood, 
is the future modest philanthropist whom no cold- 
blooded maxims of political economy will satisfy. 

And lastly, here is the little girl who is patient, plod- 
ding, of good abilities, but so easily discouraged, even to 
the point of tears. This brings us to the effect of home 
influences, which in this case are poor, and the cause of 
much of the trouble. Such influences are a very import- 
ant factor in the formation of character, and should not 
long remain an unknown quantity to the teacher who 
aims to prepare the child for a happy and useful life. 
Nothing can destroy the deeply-rooted effects of an un- 
happy childhood. 

In one of the books already quoted, ‘‘ All in a Garden 
Fair,” the wise old teacher, Hector Philipon, sends the 
two boys, Will and Allen, to walk through the poor 
quarters of London, and to look with seeing eyes, until 
the sad meaning of the whole took possession of them. 
This gives us the first general principle : 

Observe—not in cold blood, but filled with the enthu- 
siasm of one who seeks to save what is most precious in 
each child’s life. Think of the happiness we feel when 
we ourselves are understood by our friends, and some- 
times, the teacher is the child’s only chance for happi- 
ness in this world. 

The second principle, naturally following the first, is : 

** Put yourself in the child’s place.” 

Observation, quickened by sympathy, has supplied 
the facts ; now we must look at the possibilities from the 
child’s standpoint. 

Third principle : 

Judgment as to the best course of training to open out 
these possibilities, with full recognition of the difficulties 
caused by the fact that the child’s idea of what is best, 
and your decision, may not always coincide. Here, 
faith in the teacher’s good intentions must be cultivated, 
or all this study of the child will lead to no practical 
results. ° 

To recapitulate then— 

1. Observation, with sympathy. 

2. Identification with the child’s interests. 

8. Choice of the best possibilties for further observa- 
tion and training. 

Of course, the teacher’s influence is but one of many 
educative powers, for good or for evil, that are actively 
molding the child’s character, and forms of feeling, 
thinking, and willing; but it should at least be said of 
her,—‘‘ She hath done what she could !” 

I have not taken up the subject as developing from 
the study of any handbook of psychology. If weobserve 
our children, we become interested in them, interest 
soon changes to warm affection, and love not only 
‘‘hopeth all things” and “‘ beareth all things,” but it 
also learns all things that can further the welfare of its 
objects. By observation, we become conscious of the 
fundamental facts of psychology, and then, and not till 
then, when we feel its need, should we seek the aid of 
books to name and classify these facts. 

So will our work be alive and fruitful, and the unfami- 
liar phraseology be illumined by that panacea of all 
ills—illustration by concrete examples—as John’s power 
of discrimination, Sadie’s will, and Willie’s power of 





attention and concentration, 


CHARACTER AS A OBJECT OF SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 





By Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, Supervisor of Boston 
Schouls. 


The mind of the child and the soul of the child grow 
from within outward, like a plant. Conduct is the out- 
come of character ; external behavior is the expression 
of the inward spirit ; therefore inspiration is the finest 
regulator of conduct, and even external order can be se- 
cured effectually only through the absorbed attention 
which is spontaneous under the inspiration of the work 
or the teacher or through the controlling power of affec- 
tionate loyalty to the interests of the school. 

I declare that there is no other way to reach conduct 
legitimately, permanently or thoroughly, but through 
character as an outgrowth of soul-activity. Some of us 
would admit that character is the aim of education, but 
propose to attain it through the accretion of good habits, 
through the discipline of the will, through an under- 
standing of the natural penalties of broken law. The 
human being is not like a clod which rolls amid the ad- 
hesive clay and gathers accretions of outward forms, but 
is molded by inward thoughts and feelings, and grows 
by the exercise of its functions. The will, habit, obedi- 
ence to law, are strong factors in the building up of 
character, but even they are in a measure external. The 
conscious will is a very unreliable element in moral ac- 
tion ; as a physiological process it comes into play only 
in those channels of vibration which the unconscious will 
has opened ; when aroused and applied to brain activity 
it often comes to a point of equilibrium with opposing 
vibrations, until some overpowering wave of absorbed 
emotion clears the way for the action of the unconscious 
will and the work is accomplished by inspiration which 
could not be even begun by resolve. Tell your pupils 
twenty times to stand erect, to march in exact step, to 
keep in line, to be quiet in their files, and with the best 
intention in the world there will be more or less disorder 
and irregularity ; but strike up a lively tune, beat the 
stirring drum, absorb their attention, harmonize their 
movements unconsciously, and perfection of detail is at 
once accomplished. Or, suppose a pupil listlessly turning 
over the leaves of his book, sitting slovenly and pas- 
sively at his desk. You know that to try to arouse his 
will is not so effectual an instigation to real study as 
some strong motive to ambition, some sudden accession 
of real interest in his subject, or some arousing of his 
whole nature by an absorbing idea. This is one of the 
lessons I wish our teachers could learn, how ineffectual 
is their endless fault-finding and trivial correction to se- 
cure good order ; how paralyzing their nervous chatter or 
impatient scolding becomes to the real power of the pu 
pils for doing what is urged upon them; how much 
more to the purpose is one wave of enthusiastic interest 
than a thousand scattering drops of expostulation and 
reprimand ! and I wish that we could all observe how fu- 
tile is most of our endeavors to awaken the sense of duty 
without having first aroused the affections in either their 
human or divine relations. Habits have their accumula- 
tive power, but outward habit is as nothing before in- 
ward habit; it is the habit of thought, of feeling, oj 
desire and affection, that overcomes at last and makes 
the man what he is. It is the activity of the soul-func- 
tions that contributes to the growth of the soul, and to 
the organic result of character. 

I confess to undying enthusiasms about methods of in- 
tellectual instruction, about courses of study, about all 
the law and sequence of mental growth, and as I follow 
my present duty as a school official I find myself quick 
to remark all that, to enjoy the work that is done in the 
best way, to be glad when [ see the end easily attained, 
and I exult that the art of teaching is recognized as an 
art, that we are beginning to understand the principles 
of mind-development, and that school education is as- 
suming the proportions of a science. But more and 
more I am oppressed with a sense of my responsibility in 
demanding character as the supreme object of all this 
complex effort and expenditure ; character as the goal to 
which we must lead these three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children of the state. I welcome the intellectual 
and manual training because they are the adjuncts and 
ministering servants of soul-culture, which alone tends 
to character. I welcome the prospect of that complete 
ideal of education which starts equally with each of the 
three elements of the child’s being,—body, mind and 
soul,—and develops them from infancy in their natural 
order,—which offers to the mind perceptions and to the 
heart sentiments,—which attempts to aid the struggle of 
the soul as well as of the mind and body in the earliest 
period of life,—which presents the forms of nature 
to the child as images of the thought of God, which fos 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE PLAN,—I. 


ters the child’s faith in unseen realities and un- 
ciphered verities and develops his intuitive belief in 
a Heavenly Father. You know I refer to the 
Kindergarten that seems to have rediscovered the 
secret of Greek culture,—the harmony and con- 
secration of educative methods. I hail the day when 
it shall start every activity of child-nature on the 
basis of the supreme importance of character ; I hail 
the day when it shall teach our teachers how to 
treat the forms of life which they study with rev- 
erence, as the design and pattern of God’s infinitude 
of power and love, when natural science and observa- 
tion work shall minister above all to the soul and fix 
its divine attachments. I bless the day when its 
methods of love shall creep into the primary schools 
and-climb up into the great grammar schools; then 
no longer shall the impatient frown, the angry gesture, 
the attitude of disgust, the cruel word, or the stroke of 
the rattan express the relations of the teacher to her 
class. O, what a day of vantage will that be for our 
schools, when our teacher, in every grade, shall feel 
free to work for character, not covertly, not inciden- 
tally and waveringly, but, openly explicitly, steadily 
and confidently as well as wisely. Then education 
would be complete, the divine idea of childhood 
would blossom out in all its activities, and the law 
of development would be obeyed: true growth would 
be displayed in the child, asin the flower, by the sym- 
metry and right order of its parts,—by the beauty of its 
complex unity. This, then, is the burden of my message 
to you, fellow-workers ; if ever a generation of men and 
women needed to exalt character as the supreme object 
of education, itis ours. If ever a responsibility for the 
future of a great nation in the midst of its travail, in the 
crisis of its formative agitation, in the crucible of its al 
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system ; an ideal that has for its lofty and inspiring 
standard, character as the grand, inclusive and supreme 
object of a harmonious education. 





WE hope the Normal College of this city will here- 
after be a college, according to the accepted meaning of 
that word: in fact, just as much a college for girls as the 
College of New York is for boys. Why not drop the 
‘‘Normal”? Why not make it an academic institu- 
tion? The city needs it and will support it. The girls 
of New York must have the means of getting a higher 
education, and here is an excellent place. By all means 
change the name. Dr. Hunter says he has found that 
heretofore when the students reached the junior year 
that twenty-five per cent. of them never intended to 
teach, and thus the department of pedagogy, or the 
theory and practice of teaching, was burdened with a 
number of pupils who took no interest in professional 
teaching. The new law places the Normal College upon 
the same footing with the College of the City of New 
York, which is for boys. It is a change of system and 
organization without a change of name. Now let us 
have a change of name. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE PLAN,—II. 


chemizing fires,—if ever such a responsibility weighed 





heavily upon its educative, eliminative and assimilative | A small four -page paper, The North Star, is published monthly 


powers,—that responsibility weighs down upon you and 


me, this day and this hour,—a responsibility for holding | tne 


at Sitka, Alaska, in the interests of the schools and missions of 
that territory. It is an indication of enterprise, and shows that 
has already extended jts triumphs a long distance 


newspaper 
up the highest and truest ideal of a national educational | toward the North Pole, 





GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSES. 





As good dwelling houses for everybody, even though 
small, show the progress of civilization, so good school- 
houses in all districts, even though cheap, show the pro- 
gress of education. The old barn structures of the last 
generation are going. When the last one is pulled down 
or burned up there ought to be a jubilee. The pictures 
of the beautiful buildings we give in these pages are se- 
lected from a large number of the best, for which the 
State of New York has recently awarded special prizes. 
A bill authorizing their payment was passed by the leg- 
islature of this state, a year ago, but only recently have 
the plans been available for general purposes. Nothing 
bettercan befound. LookatPlanI. Its general appear- 
ance is pleasing, its arrangement perfect, the light is 
sufficient, the entrances large and convenient, and the 
cost moderate. There are some things that cannot be 
represented here, for instance, the ventilation, the man- 
ner of finishing, the painting, etc. But the main thing 
is here, and what a beauty it would be by the side of a 
country road, surrounded by trees, with beautiful flower 
beds in front, and a well kept lawn all around it! 
There is civilization in these buildings, yes, morality and 
religion too! For what conduces more to the better- 
ment of the world than well appointed public buildings ? 
The tone of society is indicated in them. Whenever 
those who are low down come within the influence of 
what is excellent they are raised to a higherlevel. Plan 
II. is a smaller building. How unlike the old red school- 
house at the cross-roads? Yet its cost is but little more. 
There is a storm porch, wardrobe, fuel closet, and a ven- 
tilating shaft. It looks like civilization. But how about 
Plan III.? Somebody may say it looks like an old mill. 
More like a modern artistic dwelling house. The world 
is getting out of the ruts of the past, when a dry goods 
box was the pattern of both the church and the school- 
house. The old mill was far handsomer than the old 
church. There was beauty in the natural surroundings 
of the mill, but none in the meeting house perched on 
the top of a bare hill, surrounded by its rectangular 
rows of horse sheds. The teacher who creates ideals of 
beauty in any community is doing a magnificent work. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are necessary, yes, es- 
sential, but there’s something better. What is it, do you 
ask? Ideas of fitness, harmony, beauty and loveliness. 
These elevate human nature. We must eat, but how? 
Like a savage? Like a half civilized boor? Like a poor 
low down Turk? These people eat, sleep, and dress, but 
how? That’s the question, How? A teacher has a 
school, but in what? <A rickety barn-like building that 
looks as though it has survived the shock of former 
wars? There he may “teach” ever so skilfully, but he 
will fail in the end of giving what his pupils most need 
in order to make them good, true, kind, honest, brave 
and really beautiful. These school-house plans are mor- 
al lessons. As such we give them, 





A SOCIETY WORTH NOTICING. 





The organization of a society for the reformation of 
the schools of this city is a movement that will be 
watched with intense interest by intelligent men and 
women all over the world. New York City is the center 
of learning, enterprise, and business of this Western 
Continent. Within a radius of twenty miles of our post- 
office there are more than two-and-a-half million of 
human beings. Many of the schools in this region are 
conducted ona grand scale. Excellent salaries are paid 
both to supervising officers and principals, and the posi- 
tions and salaries of the working teachers are more per- 
manently assured than any where else in America. 
The teachers constitute several full regiments of a thou- 
sand each, and the united force of pupils in daily school 
attendance, if marshaled in one body, would form the 
grandest army of youth the world has ever seen. It is 
of untold importance that these teachers, these officers, 
and these schools should be the best. Vast wealth is in 
our hands. The trade of the world seeks entrance at our 
port. The natiens of Europe, Asia, and Africa are 
largely represented on our streets, and in our houses. If 
there isa suspicion that our schools are not what they 
ought to be, there should at once be an investigation that 
will settle, at least for a decade, the charge that they are 
not. Our readers will watch with deep interest the pro. 
gress of this movement. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL rejoices in the consciousness of 
having for years been in the fore ranks of the body of 
educational reformers, and now that the people have 
taken hold of this subject in real earnestness, it does not 
intend to be left in the rear, 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE PLAN,—III. 


Henry took a prominent part during these 
fifty days of solemn debate. 


VII. 


On the 23rd. of the next March (1775), 
Mr. Henry introduced a series of resolu- 
tions before the second revolutionary 
convention of Virginia, assembled at Rich- 
mond, which led him to make that great 
speech on Liberty or Death which is now 
familiar to every schoolboy. Such ex- 
pressions as, ‘‘ We must fight!” I repeat 
» it, sir,—we must fight!” ‘‘The war is 
inevitable.” ‘‘Gentlemen may cry peace, 
peace, but there is no peace,” and, “I 
know not what course others may take, 
but as for me, give me liberty, or give me 
death !” both overpowered opposition and 
prepared men’s minds for the coming 
struggle. In fact, the overt act of war in 





A GENERAL EXERCISE ON PATRICK HENRY. 


FOR READING IN CLASS. 





By FRANK H. Kasson, A. M. 


Nore.—This life is excellently written, and if it is read ina 
proper manner the exercise can not fail to create great interest 
n the minds of pupils. At the close, the whole can be reproduced 
in writing. No exercise can be more beneficial. Try and see. 


: 


Few of the great Revolutionary heroes are so well re- 
membered as Patrick Henry. And about few of that 
glorious company has so little been known. Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler has had access toa great mass of matter which 
never before saw the light, and has published an exceed- 
ingly interesting biography of the great Virginia orator, 
from which we glean these facts. 


Il. 


Patrick Henry came of good Scotch blood. His father, 
John Henry, had come over from Aberdeen, Scotland, 
where he had been liberally educated. His talents were 
soon recognized in Virginia and he long held these hon- 
orable positions : ‘‘ county surveyor, colonel of his regi- 
ment and presiding judge of the county court.” About 
1733 he married ‘‘a blooming widow, Mistress Sarah 
Syme,” and to-them was born, on May 29, 1736, a son 
Patrick, of whom all the world has since heard. Mrs. 
Henry was a Winston and her brother, William Winston, 
was almost as noted for dazzling eloquence as his famous 
nephew. 

Ii. 

Patrick seems to have been an indolent, dreamy, frolic- 
some boy, loving fishing-rods and shot-guns as intensely 
as he hated books. At ten years of age, he had learneda 
little of reading, writing and arithmetic. The next five 
years his father and father’s brother Patrick put the boy 
through the catechism and some Latin, Greek and math- 
ematics. At fifteen Patrick left school for a country 
store. A year later his father set him up in trade, but 
after a year he failed. The next year, being eighteen 
years old and out of employment, he married Sarah 
Shelton, a farmer’s daughter, just as poor as he was. 
Five years later, having run through a little farm and a 
store (parental gifts), and being the father of sundry 
small children, the question arose, what next? A pas- 
sion for music and dancing and inextinguishable good 
spirits were not just the qualities to supply his family 
with bread. Awaking to the necessity for hard work ,he 
determined to be a lawyer. He already had acquired 
quite a taste for reading and had begun to read carefully 
Livy, ‘‘ Butler’s Analogy ” and the Bible. 


IV. 


Early in the spring of 1760, having studied law a few 
months, he went up to Williamsburg and was examined 
by four distinguished men, Wythe, Pendleton,and Pey- 
ton and John Randolph. They found him very deficient in 
law but with great natural gifts, and so, very reluctantly 
admitted him. At this time his figure was tall, lank and 
ungainly, but his blue eyes had a way of blazing that 
showed power. But, as yet, no one had any idea of the 
wondrous powers of oratory latent within him. Apply- 
ing himself with zeal to his profession, he soon had a 
great practice. In the next three and a half years he 
charged fees in 1,185 suits and for making legal papers 
out of court. The far better equipped Thomas Jefferson, 
who began practicing seven years later, only registered 
504 cases in all during the first four years. Most of Mr. 
Henry’s 1,185 suits were ‘‘the ordinary suits in country 
litigation,” and only a small part criminal cases, Pos- 
pessed of powerful genius, retentive memory, rare humor, 





tact and imagination, and being a good man whom all 
loved, his progress was rapid and certain. Wecome now 
to several occasions on which his genius blazed out like 
the sun at noonday. 

. 


On Dec. 1, 1763, this ill-dressed, awkward young law- 
yer rose to address the court of Hanover county, over 
which his own father presided, in the famous ‘‘ Parsons’ 
Cause.” In 1748 the Legislature of Virginia had decided 
that each parson (of the Established Church) should re- 
ceive 16,000 Ibs. of tobacco as his yearly salary. Ten 
years later it was ordered that instead of tobacco the 
ministers must take their pay in depreciated paper cur- 
rency. As this cut off two-thirds of their revenues they 
brought suits to recover their full salaries. Their cause 
was just. In this emergency the defendants turned to 
young Patrick Henry. And now here he stands, facing 
his father and more than twenty learned clergymen, to 
argue an unpopular cause. But a mighty change soon 
passed over the awkward youth. His bearing became 
erect and lofty, his action graceful and commanding, his 
countenance full of nobleness, his eyes blazed with fire 
and the splendor of his rhetoric dazzled, amazed and 
swept away his hearers. The effect was wonderful ; the 
people awestruck listened as for their lives, the clergy 
overwhelmed by his invective fled from the room and the 
jury, scarcely leaving the bar, brought in a verdict for 
the plaintiff of one penny damages. All who heard real- 
ized that a great orator had arisen. 


VI. 


A year and a half later, he took his seat in the House 
of Burgesses. Within ten days he made his name mem- 
orable. First, he attacked a measure proposed by the 
Speaker and so riddled it that it did not pass, thus pre- 
venting the loss of a great sum to Virginia. And, then, 
on May 29, 1765, being twenty-nine years old to a day, 
this young man with measureless audacity, incommittee 
of the whole on the Stamp Act, moved a series of resolu- 
tions, bold almost to treason, and by his overmastering 
eloquence, forced them through that body and thus be- 
came the leader of the House. It was a two-days’ 
“bloody” fight. All the old leaders—Peyton Randolph, 
Wythe, Bland and Pendleton—fought this youth of the 
terrible tongue, but in vain. It was during this majestic 
word-dual that Patrick uttered those memorable words, 
** Cesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third [‘ Treason ! treason ! treason !’ from 
all parts of the room]—and George the Third may profit 
by their example.” The resolutions which he brought 
through the House of Burgesses then were published 
throughout all the colonies, and proved to be one mighty 
agency in bringing on the Revolution. Henceforth, the 
name of Patrick Henry was a tower of strength among 
all those who loved freedom. 


VIL. 


The next nine years were full of business and cares of 
state. His great abilities were becoming ever more mani- 
fest. George Mason said of him in 1774, ‘‘ He is by far 
the most powerful speaker I ever heard,” and ‘the first 
man upen this continent, as well in abilities as public 
virtues.” In August, 1774, Patrick Henry was elected one 
of the (fifty-two) delegates to the Continental Congress 
which met in Philadelphia, on September 5. George 
Washington was another delegate from Virginia. 
Among the delegates from Massachusetts were John and 
Samuel Adams, aud upon them Mr. Henry made a pro- 
found impression as a man of ‘‘ deep reflection, keen sa- 
gacity, daring enterprise and untainted integrity.” So 
testified John Adama to Wirt Jong years afterward, Mr, 





Virginia was done under the lead of 
Patrick Henry, a few weeks later, and resulted in his 
securing £330 money in return for some gunpowder 
which Lord Dunmore had seized. 


Ix. 

On Thursday, May 18, 1775, Patrick Henry took his seat 
in the second Continental Congress, remaining till the 
end of the session, Aug. 1. A few weeks later he re- 
ceived the commission of colonel of the first Virginia 
regiment, a position which six months later, he resigned 
because of others in power who kept him from active ser- 
vice against the British. But higher honors awaited him. 
On the 29th of June, 1776, he was elected the first gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth of Virginia a position which 
he ably filled for three years. During the next year ill- 
health troubled him, but in the fall of 1780 he was in the 
general assembly the recognized leader in all public busi- 
ness and this continued for four years till in November, 
1784, he became governor again and served the state in 
that capacity for two years. During the next six years, 
he vigorously resumed his law practice and also his work 
in the Legislature, being the virtual director of the thought 
and work of the House. During these years he bitterly 
fought the newly-framed Constitution, and, though de- 
feated, ultimately succeeded in having the first ten 
amendments thereto adopted. 


X. 


Having secured a fine property, Mr. Henry withdrew 
from his profession. On his fine estate—‘‘Red Hill”— 
surrounded by his numerous children and grandchildren, 
he passed the last five years of his life very pleasantly, 
save only for the inroads of disease. Three months 
fore death, at the solemn request of Washington, h 
the last speech of his life, at Charlotte Court-house. 
form was bowed and his face colorless, but after speak- 
ing a little the old fire returned, his features glowed and 
his clear, melodious voice fell like music onthe vast as- 
sembly. It was the voice of ‘‘an immortal orator who 
would never speak again.” He went home to grow 
weaker and die. This sad event occurred on the 6th. of 
June, 1799. Washington, his staunch friend, only sur- 
vived him six months. Mr. Henry suffered little pain- 
and died without a struggle, surrounded by all his family 
circle. 

XI. 

Thus died a great and good man. Mr. Henry was a 
devout communicant in the Episcopal church. Living 
in the midst of much corruption, blasphemy and infidel- 
ity, an active politician for many years, he was illustrious 
for his virtues and free from the great vices of his time. 
So anxious was he to keep the young men of Virginia 
from infidelity that he not only reasoned with them, but 
gave them copies of Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” and Jenyns’ 
‘* View of the Internal Evidence of Christianity,” printed 
at his own expense. Everybody loved Patrick Henry 
while living and revered his memory being dead. 





-+- 


GOOD FUR THE GIRLS. 


President Hunter, of the Normal College of this city, 
recently said: ‘‘I believe that the capacity of young 
women in their ability to receive a higher education, is 
fully equal to that of young men. A long experience 
in teaching tells me that girls can learn as rapidly, can 
comprehend as fully, and can grasp the higher branches 
as thoroughly as boys.” 








A CONCERT was recently given by 200 school children of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. O. E. McFadon, director of 
music in the schools, originated the plan, which hag 
aroused great enthusiasm in the study of music, 
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ONE MORNING'S WORK. 





Age of pupils. Five to eight years. 

Program, Fixed by authority. 

Aim of teacher. Faculty culture; compliance with 
grade-book ; to establish closer relations between child 
and environment. 

Subject. The middle window. 

Number. How many windows have we? Our room 
and the next have how many together? How many 
sashes has each window? How many have all three? 
How many panes of glass has each sash? How many 
panes has a whole window? What is one-half of that 
number? How wide do you think the panes of glass 
are? Joe may measure one. Is it enough to measure 
one? Why? How long are the panes? Each tell what 
you think, and then we will measure. How wide is the 
whole window? How high? How can we find out the 
height? I think, if I had a big boy here, he could tell 
me how to find out without a ladder; but never mind. 
You may write 1-2 of 12=6. 

Penmanship. Movement exercises in air and on waste 
paper. Special instruction on t, r, e and tree. 

Drawing. Show me the upper left corner of your 
slates. Draw there a vertical line, one inch long. Hold 
the slate up, so that the line really is vertical. Lay it 
down again. From the top of your vertical line draw, 
to the right, a horizontal line nearly as long as the verti- 
cal line. Draw one like it from the bottom of the verti- 
cal toward the right. Find the top horizontal line. 
Find the right end of it. From there, draw a vertical 
line, downward, until it touches the other horizon- 
tal line. See if all the corners are square. What have 
you? Draw another oblong beside it, almost touching it 
on the right. Be careful to make it the same size as the 
first. Draw another to the right of that. What have 
you now? Draw another row of three oblongs beneath 
those, and almost touching them. Draw another row of 
three oblongs below these, but not quite so near. 
Another row below the last, and very close. What have 
you? Draw a frame around them all, like the window- 
frame. 

Observation. I am thinking of something that has two 
hands and the roundest face you ever saw. Though it 
is not alive it is always pointing, and tells you some- 
thing every time you look at it. Sometimes it aoes not 
tell the truth, but thatis when we don’t manage it right. 
When the room is very still we can hear it talking. As 
soon as it stops talking its hands stand still. While it 
talks its hands go around and around. And yet it 
always holds its hands to its face, whether it talks or 
not. (This is to take the children’s minds temporarily 
off of the window. They answer by pointing to the 
clock.) 

Now I am thinking of something else. But for what 
Iam thinking of we could not see the clock, because 
there would be no light in the room. It is made of 
wood and of something else that Ican see through. It 
has two parts that slide up and down. These two parts 
hang by cords. It is a good thing that we can slide 
them up and down, because by that means we get all 
the fresh air we need, The whole thing is oblong in 
shape, and contains twelve smaller oblongs. It is 
through these smaller oblongs that I can see, and that 
the light comesin. We have three of these things, but 
I am thinking of the one in the middle. What are you 
all pointing to the middle window for? 

Pupils. Because you said it was a big oblong with lit- 
tle oblongs. Because you said you could see through it. 
Because you said the two parts hung on ropes. Because 
yeu said fresh air comes in that way, etc., etc. 

What do we call the big oblong? The little oblongs? 
The parts that slide? What are the frame and sashes 
made of? The cords? The panes? Why not take the 
panes out? What can you see through them? Can you 
see the glass? Do you see the glass itself, or only the 
spots on it? How, then, do you know that the glass is 
there? 

Henry may tap on the glass with his slate pencil. 
With his lead pencil. With his finger-nails. With the 
fleshy part of his fingers. Again with each. Which 
makes the sharpest sound? The softest? Does a blind 
person know when any one is opening a window? 
How? Is the sound different from that of opening a 
door? 

How does glass feel to the touch? Hard or soft? 
Cold or warm? Rough or smooth? Did you ever cut 
your finger with glass? 

If you had a piece of glass and a piece of wood in 
your hand, which would you be most carefal not to 
drop? Why? 





Reading. I see three birds in a tree. 
Now I see ten birds. 

Has the tree a nest in it? 

No, the birds have no nest? 

Is the tree green ? 

No, the tree is not green. 


Can you see the tree and the birds ? E. E. K, 





= 2 


TALKS TO PUPILS. 





(In this case some parents had complained that the pupils walked 
up the main sidewalk of the town, four or five abreast, thus an- 
noying all they met. Many were large boys and disposed to be 
obstreperous. As it was a field where the teacher had no direct 
power he wielded his indirect influence by means of a talk to the 
upper classes, numbering about 150.) 

There is a story told of Raleigh, if I remember aright, 
in our English history that will probably be told for 
many centuries. I mean the story about his meeting 
Queen Elizabeth, at a muddy place in the street, and 
his taking off his elegant cloak and laying it in the mud 
for her to walk on. I see by your smiling that you re- 
member it too. Now is it not a singular thing that the 
boys and girls will read and smile over that hundreds of 
years from now, when we are dead and gone and forgot- 
ten? Yes, that will live on; it seems to have a greater 
immortality than we. 

It illustrates that common proverb :— 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

Beautiful acts, beautiful sayings, beautiful construc- 
tions stay in people’s minds. Now not every one of us 
is a genius but all ean do some beautiful thing for all 
that. There was a man in London who was quite de- 
formed, and his face was anything but handsome, and 
yet he became noted all through England for his elegant 
manners. He strove for beautiful manners and gained 
distinction. 

Now I suppose the student who is longest remembered 
at college is not the one who recites the best lessons, but 
the one who by his charm of manners awakens an inter- 
est in himself. I remember a boy who was a pupil but 
a short time, and I find myself often wondering where 
he is ; it is all because he was so polite. 

Iam very desirous that the pupils of this school should 
have a good name in this town. They will not be 
judged by their lessons, for the people will not know 
about them ; but they will be judged by their conduct. 
As they meet you in the street, as they see you pass by 
their houses they will come to some conclusion about 
you. Not long since one of our boys was complimented 
by a lady very highly because he picked up a package 
she had dropped. It was a small thing, but the boy 
will be remembered by that very small thing. 

Ishould be more pleased to have the people of this 
town say that the boys and girls of this school were re- 
fined, polite and well-mannered than that they should 
say they had good lessons. For the polite pupil is in al- 
most all cases also successful at his studies. I noticed 
yesterday the effort made by a boy here to give plenty 
of room to some ladies he met ; it was a good sign; he 
is doing well in his lessons. I want you to be happy in 
the streets yourselves, but be sure to make others happy. 
Two abreast is about as many as can well walk on a 
sidewalk; you rarely see three gentlemen walking 
abreast. It is a custom that is fixed, I think, to walk 
but two abreast. I hope the boys of this school will 
show as they walk the streets that they know the cus- 
toms of good society. And to be told, as I meet the pa- 
rents, that the boys behave like gentlemen in the street 
gives me a pleasure I cannot express. 





TWO CASES. 

While waiting by the dock for the boat one evening, 
I saw a man in very plain clothes reading a newspaper. 
I thought I could not be mistaken by the looks of the 
paper, even at the distance of two rods. As I drew 
nearer I saw it was what I thought, the Scientific Amer- 
ican, 

The reader was ready to talk, and I ascertained that 
he was an engineer on a tug-boat, and had a salary of 
$45 permonth. He liked toread all about machinery and 
the things men invented, so that he very willingly gave 
$3.00 per year for the paper. I felt an interest in this 
man ; he singled himself out from the rest of the crowd 
that hurried on the boat. I saw him again up near the 
bow sitting on a pile of ropes, still reading. There was 
in him a thirst for knowledge concerning the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. The effect would be to 
render him intelligent, evidently; and if the oppor- 
tunity offered, he would advance, He would be able to 





do something, if needful, beyond the engineering work 
he was doing. 

Following this train of thought, I recalled a teacher 
that I had met a month before. He had an important 
place in a school, and was paid a salary of $80 per 
month: In conversation with him he said he “‘ read no 
educational paper, did not believe they did any particu- 
lar good,” &c. Meeting a lady from the same town 
shortly after, I asked about the teacher. 

‘‘He is a good man enough, but he seems to have set- 
tled down.” Perhaps some may not know what this 
means ; it will aid them if they recall the pathetic song 
by one of the colored women of the Jubilee Singing 
Band, entitled “Oh, Lord! keep me from sinking 
down!” After hearing it I felt day by day like pray- 
ing, ‘‘ Keep me from sinking down!” 

Here was a teacher, who, as described by his neigh- 
bor, had “settled down,” the next stage to “sinking 
down.” It was not oppression, nor trouble that had 
caused it, it was mental laziness. One who spends his 
time among children, drilling into them things he 
knows perfectly well, will, if he is not careful, settle 
down and become stagnant. To avoid this, he should 
read a paper like the JouRNAL or the InstITuTE; fol- 
lowing the example of the engineer referred to. <A day 
of reckoning is sure to come sooner or later to those 
who neglect to study and read concerning education. 





THINGS OF TQ-DAY. 





John Dillon was sent to Dundalk jail. (Who is John Diilon? 
What cause does he represent? What is meant by “home rule”? 

France proposes to expel German journalists. (Why? What 
caused the bitter feeling between France and Germany ?) 

Dr. Mackenzie eulogized the late Emperor Frederick. (What 
was Dr. Mackenzie’s relation to the Emperor? What were some 
of Frederick’s characteristics asa ruler? Why is his death con- 
sidered a great loss to Germany ?) 

Deserters report Stanley wounded and surrounded by enemies- 
(Who is Stanley? With what other great explorer has he been 
associated? What is his latest expedition ?) 

Chicago will erect a monument to the Haymarket victims, 
representing Law holding a book of the statutes. ‘Who were the 
Haymarket victims? Do Anarchists believe in a reign of Jaw ?) 

A crisis is approaching for the Salisbury cabinet? (What posi- 
tion does Salisbury hold? Who held it before him? What policy 
does Gladstone advocate ?) 

Mr. Balfour denies that he is to resign. (What measure has he 
been chiefly instrumental in enforcing in Ireland? What is meant 
by boycotting ?) 

A Brooklyn G. A. R. post admitted an ex-Confederate to “ asso- 
ciate membership.” (What is the G. A. R.? About how long has 
it existed? What does this action indicate? What is meant by 
“the blue and the gray ” ?) 

A party of scientists started from New York to make excava- 
tions at Babylon. (Where was Babylon situated? Are there any 
traces of the city left? Why will this work be valuable to 
science ?) 

Moscow editors are warned not to write alarming editorials on 
the political situation. (What is meant by “freedom of the 
press’? What is the difference between Russia and the United 
States in this respect ?) 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





The gavel used by Gov. St. John as president of the Prohibition 
convention at Indianapolis, was made from wood on which he had 
been hung in effigy in Topeka, Kansas. (Who is Gov. St. John? 
Of what party was he the presidential candidate in 1884? Who is 
its candiate this year ? ) 

Dr. McCosh has retired from the presidency of Princeton College. 
(Can you give any of the history of Princeton College? Who was 
Aaron Burr? What is Dr. McCosh’s standing as an author. ) 


President Barnard, of Columbia College, has reported in favor 
of discontinuing the undergraduate department of the school of 
arts. (Where is Columbia College situated? Did it exist at the 
time of the Revolution? ) 


= Williams College has organized a students’ co-operative society 
by which nearly every item which epters into the expenses of a 
student will be cheapened from ten to fifty per cent. (Where is 
Williams College? What famous educator was its president until 
his death recently? Give some account of his life work.) 


On June 1, the Lick Observatory was transferred to the Lick 
trustees of the State University. The legislature will probably be 
asked to grant an appropriation for the maintenance of the 
observatory. (Where is the Lick Observatory? Whatcan you say 
about its famous telescope ? ) 

A memorial window to President Arthur will be placed in 
Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass, (What political party did President 
Arthur represent? What circumstance made him President? 
Can you mention any event that occurred during his presi- 
dency ? ) 

The Western Union Telegraph Company sent from St. Louis 
dispatches amounting to 2,151,791 words relative to the Democrat- 
ic convention. (Who holds a controlling influence in this com- 
pany? Have you any idea of the amount of reading matter the 
above figures represent ?) 

A bust of the late Matthew Arnold is to be placed in the Poets’ 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. (What is the “ Poets’ Corner"? 


Is the placing of a bust of a person there considered a high 
honor? ) 
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HINTS ON LANGUAGE TRAINING. 





By ELIZABETH JARRETT, Normal College, New York 
City. 

There comes a time in the child’s school-life when the 
actual necessity for a broader vocabulary becomes 80 
painfully apparent, that it urges itself upon the recogni- 
tion of even the little ones themselves. What plea is 
more pitiful or bespeaks harder work on the teacher’s 
part than the oft-repeated and so-called excuse, ‘‘ I know, 
but I cannot say it!” 


The moment a child is forced to say this, through real 
incapacity to frame an answer, we know that farther 


definite training is necessary. 

It is to be premised, before treating the definite means 
of language training, that every lesson should of neces- 
sity be a language lesson ; and perhaps if we could only 
be brought to realize the force of little things, we would 
perceive the value of a little care distributed over many 
lessons as compared with much stress laid upon the 
work which is done in one or two language hours a 
week, 

Starting with the grammar grades, our manuals urge 
the use of the oral work of the term as a basis for the 
composition work. To a certain extent only does this 
practice tend to develop greater fluency and clearness in 
expression, the object certainly to be aimed at, in com- 
position work. Zoology, botany, and mineralogy lessons» 
used as topics for written exercises, eventually, unless 
skilfully handled, lead to mechanical work. Certainly, 
there are good points to be urged in favor of their use 
(though not to the extent held by many), particularly in 
the case of botany. They might be compared to poor 
tools in the hands of a thorough workman ; he can use 
them, but will throw them aside when he finds better. 
Yet, probably, he has done some good work with them, 
and hesitates to declare them useless. From work with 
plants and minerals, the children may gain a certain apt- 
ness in describing and narrating from personal observa- 
tion, a power of great value to them. But on the other 
hand, how often have we seen fifty so-called composi- 
tions, on—let us say—‘‘ Quartz” ‘‘ The Elephant,” ‘‘ The 
Floral Envelope,” &c., &c., which were practically 
indentical, introducing not a single new word or turn of 
phrase to be struggled with, and necessitating no grap- 
pling with ideas to cloth them fitly with words! It was 
little trouble for the children to write them ; they soon 
caught the accepted form. 

The same objection may be urged against mythology. 
Strangely enough, most miserable work on the children’s 
part often follows careful work by the teacher. What is 
the difficulty? May not the answer be found in this 
fact, that the ethical truth underlying mythological 
stories are too deep and subtle for the immature powers 
of the children? They may catch glimpses of these 
beauties as you endeavor to unfold them in your oral 
work, but until the power has been given them to assimi- 
late and reproduce the finer and deeper stratum even of 
thought, they will grasp, retain and reproduce little 
more than the mere chain of events, the husk and not 
the kernel of it all. There are exceptional instances of 
course, but as a whole, mythology should be unseated 
from the place it holds in the regard of many, as a valu- 
able means of language training. Toa lazy teacher, it 
is invaluable as presenting a fair show of work where 
little real work has been done. 

Having, then, relegated these two branches to a minor 
place in the work of language training, let us consider, 
for a moment the value of the reproduction of a series of 
well graded selections from standard writings. (At- 
tempts have been made to popularize the simple por- 
tions of the writings of Hawthorne, Ruskin, Irving and 
others, by leaflets ! 

Work such as this presupposes much labor on the 
teacher's part, but the results justify and repay a hun- 
dred fold. A plan something as follows, might be 
used : 

Suppose the portion selected be from Irving—‘ Rip 
Van Winkle on the Mountain-Side.” Previous to the 
oral lesson, the most difficult words could be made the 
basis of several development lessons, and then incorpor- 
ated into the children’s regular spelling. Then oral 
work might follow, not one, but several lessons, in which 
words are noted, expressions explained, beauties pointed 
out, scenes mentally perhaps actually pictured, and re- 
peated attempts made by the children to reproduce 
orally. Often the use of the exact phraseology may be 
urged upon the children. Indeed, if they are filled with 
the spirit of the selection they will follow it unconsci- 
ously as the best expression of an idea. With thorough 
explanations, this can scarcely end in rote work ; if it 
does, it can easily be stopped. After a few weeks of this 








! 
rigid training, the children’s stock of words will be 
found to have increased considerably in number ; words 
begin to embody ideas, and expression improves per- 
ceptibly. | 

Ruskin will supply word-pictures, Irving—scenes, 
Lowell’s Essays and Poems—thoughts, while Scott! Just 
try with your children the description of ‘‘ The Chase,” 
and ‘‘ The Huntsman,” in the Lady of theLake. I even 
succeed in deeply interesting quite a young class in some 
of Grant’ Allcn’s magazine articles on flowers. 

Asthe outcome of all this oral work comes the written | 
composition, praised in proportion to the amount of care 
taken in thoughtful wording. Compositions might be 
exchanged, criticised by the children, and the original 
article re-read with benefit. 

Work of a lighter kind might be interspersed. A 
number of words, naturally suggestive of a scene, might 
be placed on the board, to be woven if possible, into one 
continuous passage. A selection from Scott, all adjec- 
tives being omitted, might be given to be filled in. 
Children enjoy this exercise very much. Lighter stories 
from Longfellow where the language is easier to grasp, 
or passages from MacDonald, can be used with advant- 
age. 

It may be said that all this work leads to imitation. 
Exactly so! Should we expect children of ten, twelve, 
or even fourteen, with a vocabulary of a few hundred 
words to evince an original style? Our own great 
writers avowedly give years to the study of their 
models. 

I have found the results of this work in reproduction 
to be: first, increased ability to gain ideas quickly 
from one reading ; second, wider vocabulary and power 
of expression; third, interest and pleasure, in returning— 
in writing, well-expressed reproductions; and fourth, and 
best of all,an awakening appreciation of good writing, 
and a growing love for good books. Some onc has well 
said, ‘‘ A cultivated taste in fiction, is the surest pre- 
ventive of the yellow-colored literature or ‘ dime novel’ 
disease.” 

The means thus becomes an end. Added to the train- 
ing comes the actual acquaintance with good literature, 
Not a selection need be used that is not worth even ma- 
tured study, and a wealth of unused material lies at our 
doors. MayI add a few selections found by experience 
to be available : 

** At the Back of the North Wind,” MacDonald. 
**Rip Van Winkle” and other tales, Irving. 

Poems from Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, and Emer- 
son ; selections from Dr. Holmes’, ‘‘ Breakfast Table 
Series,” and several of his poems, ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus,” &c.” 

‘* My Garden Acquaintance,” 
‘*The Children’s Crusade,” Gray. 
‘** Grandfather’s Tales,” Scott. 

St. Nicholas, Wide Awake and other magazine 

articles. 


Lowell. 





SOME GEOGRAPHICAL ERRORS CORRECTED. 





By J. W. REepway. 
Iil. 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 


It is quite commonly asserted that if the Panama 
Canal were once cut through the isthmus, the whole 
coast of Europe would suffer a great decrease of tempera- 
ture. Such nonsense as this has found its way into even 
the more respectable educational journals. Let us 
examine the facts of the case. The great equatorial cur- 
rent, in its westward course, must necessarily divide off 
the coast of South America. One half we will say is 
diverted southward; the other half northward. The 
current in question is not far from one thousand miles in 
width, and it is quite reasonable to suppose that its 
depth is two hundred fathoms at the very least. Now 
in order that no part of this current be swirled off in the 
form of a circular return current, the canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama must be at least one thousand miles 
wide and twelve hundred feet deep. A canal of this size 
might possibly affect the climate of Europe very slightly, 
though, as will be seen in a subsequent note, the effect 
would be very slight. But the Panama Canal is a ditch 
which at the best would carry a stream less than one 
hundred feet wide and fifty feet deep. Even were the 
Gulf Stream turned directly against this canal, it would 
have no effect on the climate of Europe. A stream of 
hot water poured out of a tea-kettle would be equally 
potent in modifying the climate of Labrador. 


OCEAN CURRENTS. 





The relation of warm ocean currents to the climate of 


the country against whose shores they drift is not gene- 
rally interpreted with accuracy. The idea, not infre- 
quently imparted, that the mere impinging of warm 
water against the shore is sufficient to modify the tem- 
perature of a region, needs only a second thought to 
show its fallacy. Within a few years past the facts 
have been more correctly stated, by asserting that the 
water warms the winds, and the latter in turn, impart 
warmth to the region over which they blow; this, however, 
states only part of the truth. Let us look at the facts of 
the case. The winds blowing over a drift of warm water 
absorb a great amount of moisture. ‘When these winds 
are slightly cooled a part of their moisture is condensed 
in the form of rain. The condensation of the moisture 
sets free an enormous amount of the latent heat which 
was absorbed, while the dry air was evaporating water 
from the ocean. When we consider that the condensa- 
tion of one pound of vapor sets free enough heat to warm 
967 pounds of water one degree, we may better under- 
stand the value of such a factor, and its potency in tem- 
pering climate. In fact, it is more a bodily transfer of 
heat than an ordinary warming process. 


HEAT. 

It is not quite correct to assume that we receive our 
heat directly from the sun. On the contrary the sun 
warms the earth, and the earth in turn warms the air. 
Our judgment of a warm day depends not on the inten- 
sity of the sun’s rays, but on the temperature of the air. 
The truth of this may be seen by using a thermometer 
whose bulb has been coated with lampblack. When a 
thermometer of this kind is exposed to the sun, or even 
to a cloudy sky, the mercury mounts up to 120° or 130°. 
This high temperature is registered although it may 
register below the freezing point, with an ordinary 
thermometer. Some years since the writer was engaged 
in making a series of meteorological observations just 
above the base of Mount Hood. Two thermometers 
were used. One a blackened-bulb instrument was ex- 
posed to the sun ; the other an ordinary thermometer 
was shaded. The former stood at 182°; the later at 28°. 
The sun’s rays were hot enough to blister the faces and 
necks of every obssrver in the party ; the air was so cold 
that not a flake of snow melted except around the sun- 
charred trunks of the fir trees. 


CONTINENTS. 

The confusion in the use of the word “ continent” in 
its geographical sense is apt to give the teacher no little 
annoyance. In many of our text-books, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and all the other great masses of land are each 
recognized as continents. In other text-books only two 
continents are described. Almost all modern geogra- 
phers make a broad distinction between continents and 
grand divisions of land. Thus the two grand division:, 
North America and South America, constitute the West- 
ern Continent. Africaand Europe-Asia or Eurasia form 
the Eastern Continent. Australia with the outlying 
island of Tasmania, are called the Australian Continent. 
The island chains which skirt the shores of the contin- 
ents are not impropefly included as parts of the contin- 
ent near which they lie. 

Most of these islands are partly submerged mountain- 
ranges, and in many instances their relation and physi- 
cal connection to the adjacent continent may be readily 
traced. This is very apparent in the case of the Aleutian 
Islands, which are a continuation of the peninsula of 
Alaska ; it is equally apparent in the case of the Sunda 
Islands which are the tops of a range parallel to the 
Malay Peninsula. Indeed the whole Malaysian Archi- 
pelago is thoroughly Asiatic, not only in flora and 
fauna, but also in geological history. Greenland, which 
is usually and properly included with North America, 
has, singularly, a flora and a fauna resembling those of 
Europe, rather than those of the Western Continent. 

Europe and Asia forms a single body of land, to which 
the name Eurasia or Europe-Asia is now commonly 
given. There is no reason whatever for considering 
them as two different land-masses, for the line which is 
supposed to divide them is purely an imaginery one. It 
has not even the merit of being a surveyed line, and it is 
in no respect a physical boundary, for there are charac- 
teristic features separated by it. 

Africa is a peninsula attached to Asia, and not an is- 
land. The Suez Canal a narrow and shallow ditch does 
not give Africa any insular character which it did nor 
already possess Chains of rivers, canals, and lakes in a 
dozen instances separate parts of United States and of 
Europe, so as to surround them with water, but one 
would hardly call such divisions islands, in a geogra- 
phical sense. It is equally absurd to call Africa an 


island. 
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THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. | 





By THEODORE F. SEwaRD, East Orange, N. J. 


The Tonic Sol-fa system has established itself as one 
of the factors in American education. Although its | 
usefulness in England was demonstrated, yet the ques-| 
tion needed to be decided as to whether it is equally | 
well adapted to American conditions and American | 
schools. It has now been tested for seven years, in many | 
communities, and in all cases the verdict isthe same. It 
is found to be a new educational power. Reforms in 
educational methods are usually gradual, but in music a | 
revolution occurs in every teacher’s work the moment he | 
exchanges an artificial for a natural notation. 

THE NOTATION DESCRIBED. | 

The Tonic-Sol-fa notation is based upon the fact that | 
the scale is sung in but one way, while, in instrumenta] 
music it must be played in twelve ways. In other| 
words, the mental conception of the scale in singing is 

*e same in all the keys; natural, sharp or flat. In 
to preserve this simplicity in writing, a notation i 
“employing the initials of the musical syllables, 

w for doh, r for ray, etc. (The syllable se hag 

hanged to teas will be seen in the examples. The 

.zher octave is shown bythe figure 1 placed at the top 

{ the letter. The lower octave by the figure 1 placed 
the bottom of the letter. No sharps or flats are 
thought of in singing in the different keys ; to the voice, 
the scale is equally natural in allkeys. Yor representing 
chromatic tones the names are written in full, as fe, ta, 
etc. (It will be observed that in spelling the syllables the 
English sounds of letters are employed instead of the 
Italian as formerly.) 


THE REPRESENTATION OF TIME. 


The basis of time-measurement in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation is accent. The strong accent is represented by 
a bar, as in the staff notation, the weak accent by a colon 
or two dots, and the medium or secondary accent by a 
smaller, thinner bar. Horizontal lines or dashes (con- 
tinuation marks) show the prolongation of tones through 
two or more beats or parts of beats. The beats are 
divided into halves by a period, and into quarters by a 
comma. Rests are indicated by blank spaces. The tune 
Dennis, partially illustrates the notation. The parts 
are arranged as follows: Top line Soprano; next Alto; 
next Tenor ; next Bass. 

The entire simplicity of the method makes it possible 
for the school teacher to teach music as he teaches other 
studies. It also enables any teacher to test it without 
getting a set of books for the pupils. A single book and 
the blackboard will suffice. Those who wish to make 
further inquiries are invited to send letters to the address 
given at the head of this article. 

The value of the system is now so generally appreci- 
ated that testimonials are scarcely needed. They can be 
furnished ad libitum. A few are printed as specimens: 

Cuas. A. Hoyt, school principal, New Jersey: “I have secured 
better results with the Tonic Sol-fa in three-months than in three 
years with the staff system. My grammar department can now 
after only three months of the Tonic Sol-fa, sing any ordinary 
church music at sight. The results with even the smallest primary 
childien (five years old) are periectly surprising. No more staff 
teaching in school for me.” 

Rev. E. P. Parker, North Carolina: “I regard Tonic Sol fa as 
the greatest musical invention ever discovered. It is emphatically 
the system, the notation, nature’s method.” 

Joun A. MACDONALD, school teacher, Canada: “A year anda 
half ago, 1 knew nothing of music. I began to teach it after 
receiving six lessons. I regard Tonic Sol-fa as a key to the staff 
notation.” 

Wm. K. Stirry, music teacher, Pennsylvania: “ It takes less 
time and labor to learn both Tonic Sol-fa and the staff, than the 
staff alone.” 

Miss LAuRA K. MARSHALL, school teacher, Ohio: “I had 
studied staff notation but never fully understood it till I studied 


THE CIRCLE. 





By W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 
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Draw the circle A B C D. Draw square A BDC. 
Draw the diameter A B. It is evident that the 
distance around the square is 4 times AB. It is also 
evident that the distance around the circle is less than 
the distance around the square; that is—the distance 
around the circle is less than four times the diameter. 
But half way around the circle ACB or ADB is 
greater than the diameter A B, therefore the distance 
around the circle is greater than two times the diameter. 
By inspecting the figure, we judge that the distance 
around the circle is about as much more than two times 
the diameter as it is less than four times around it. We 
now have: 

The circumference=less than 4 times diameter. 

The circumference = more than 2 times diameter. 

Adding we have: 

2 times circumference must=about 6 times diameter. 

Dividing by 2 we have: 

The circumference=about 3 times diameter. 

It has been found to be 3.14159 times the diameter, or, 
as it is usually taken, 3.1416. 
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Draw circle and square as before. Draw diameters 1, 3 
and 2,4. Draw square 1, 2, 3,4. This square is one half 
of larger square and is wholly within the circle. The 
sum of the triangles 1A2, 2D3, 3C4 and 4B1, is also equal 
to half of the larger square. We see that rather more 
than half of each triangle lies within the circle, that is, 
rather more than } of $ of the larger square lies within 
the circle. Therefore, we have smaller square, or 4 of 
larger square, lies within circle. 

More than } of triangles, or more than! of larger 
square lies within circle. 

Adding we have : 

More than $ or .75 of larger square lies within circle. 

We have now proved that the circle 1, 2, 3,4, is more 
than .75 of the square ABCD. To find the area of 
ABCD we square A B or its equal 2,4. Therefore, the 
area of the circle is more than .75 of the square of its di- 
ameter. It has been found to be .7854 of it. 





NOTHING is easier than fault-finding. No talent, no 
self-denial, no genius, no character are required to set 
up in the grumbling business. But those whoare moved 
by a genuine desire to do good have little time for mur- 
muring or complaint. —RoBERT WEST. 
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THE TONIC SOL-FA HAND SIGNS. 
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GEOGRAPHY A SCIENCE. 





By Pror. ALEX. E. FRYE. 


THE CONTINENTS. 


The greatest fault in all geography work is the at- 
tempt to teach too many details of relief, outline and lo- 
cation. The overworked minds and breken constitu- 
tions among children, result not so much from too many 
studies as from too much study of worse than worthless 
details. In no subject, with the possible exception of 
arithmetic and history, is this terrible fault more glar- 
ing than in geography. For example, knowledge of the 
exact number of square miles in the various river-basins, 
countries, or even continents, is not worth remember- 
ing. What, then, shall be said of the actual heights of 
mountain-peaks, lengths of rivers, areas of states, popu- 
lations of cities, etc. ? 

In deciding what features of relief and outline to 
teach, may we not find a safe guide in this principle? 
‘Leach such forms and facts only as are essential to tak- 
ing the next step in the science, omitting the mass of de- 
tails that bury the important features, and serve merely 
to crush mental activity. Modeling and drawing should 
go hand in hand. the former being the best of devices 
for leading pupils to study surface slope, the latter 
to study coast-lines or lines along which the slopes 





or in the trends of the principal plateaus and moun- 
tain-ranges, which serve as chief water-partings to the 
great river-basins, The relative directions of such im- 
portant lines may readily be judged by the pupils, if the 
teachers will but allow them an opportunity. Such 
lines discovered are per se evidence of clear concepts of 
general forms, and the individual effort to discover 
will tend to fix them permanently, in'‘memory. 

If we hold t> our motive of development of power, we 
need not supply any such mental crutches as “ tracing- 
maps,” or ‘‘ construction-lines.”” In fact, slowly trac- 
ing a printed outline repeatedly with a pencil or pointed 
stick, or relating the details of a coast-line to measured 
construction lines, rivets the attention upon consecu- 
tive details without once stimulating the mind to grasp 
the general proportions. All such devices make an ex- 
cellent ‘‘ bridge” over mental activity. 


MAN, 


Political or civil geography belongs to history, and 
comes naturally under the head of movements and 
development of races, of which it is the direct growth. 
Geography and history should go hand in hand at every 
step in the history of mankind. In fact, it is impossible 
to separate them unless we confine the former to the 
study of the present distribution, without attempting to 
lead back to causes. The previous work has, however, 








Mosses _ 


prepared for something higher. We may at 
least trace the surface and climatic limita- 
tions of races, occupations, commerce, etc. 
It is true that although in his primitive 
state nature places nearly as much restraint 
upon man as upon the lower animals, yet 
with his developing power he gradually frees 
himself, and makes his very bounds his sup- 
port and protection. Freedom is the measure 
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of civilization ; and man of to-day has worked 
himself free to such a degree, that, although 
his former prison walls stand in the form of 
great plateaus, deserts, and seas, they are as 
monuments to his enterprise, and a guide to 
his past movements. 

Many traces of this influence of relief, es- 
pecially on the lower races, still remain: 
Save where the white man has wedged him- 
self in, Equatorial and Southern Africa pre- 
sent a race of men quite as peculiar as their 
fauna, while the’ northern shores belong to 
the Caucasians. Australia is another marked 
illustration. As weapproach the higher types 
of mankind, however, the barriers, as such, 
gradually disappear. The plateau of Thibet 
and its continuation along the Hindoo Koosh 
and Caucasus, still separate the Mongolic and 
Indo-European races; but in Russia and 
Farther India the limitations are being rapidly 
overcome. Even in North America the 
white race is pressing along the same lines of 
relief that limit the sub-regions of the fauna ; 
and in South America the long plateau still 
separates the two branches of invaders, Span- 
ish and Portuguese. 

What is true of races is also to a large 
extent true of governments, religions and 
states of society. Their bounds are almost 
identical with race limitations, and why 
should they not be? 

Although it may be difficult to base dis- 
tribution at present upon history as related 








Piant Regions of America. 


extend under the sea. All relief study should lead | 


to the relative positions of slopes, the basis of drainage. 
The placing of mountain-ranges, lakes and rivers is of 
little value compared with locating the great plateaus, 
tracing the water-partings, following slopes down to the 
river-beds and thence to the sea. Supplement the mod- 
eling and drawing at every step by reading, picture- 
studies, stories, etc. 

Construction lines are general contours reduced to 
mathematics, and enable the class to construct upon 
paper, by supplied measurements, that which should be 
constructed in the mind by repeated acts of perception 
and judgment. The mind moves naturally in the line 
of least resistance, and that which it can reproduce me- 
chanically incites little if any activity of judgment. 
Pupils may memorize the measurements given, but that 
will not enhance their ability to see a new continent, or 
judge other proportions. If the motive is power, they 
should perceive, judge and express by their own efforts. 
The on’y construction lines a child should use are such 
ag he discovers in the relative directions of coast-lines, 


135 to geographical influences, we may easily 
lead our pupils to observe the present 
relations of races to natural boundaries, and thus at 
least open a line of future study for them, making the 
discovery of cause the basis of memory of effect. 

All boundaries should be indicated at first upon relief- 
maps, and from them be transferred to paper. The 
chief aim should be to «arn what part of the general 
relief each race occupies, and no time should be wasted 
in the study of arbitrary lines that are at any time liable 

o change. 

But what preparation are we giving our pupils for 
their future reading and study? What interest are we 
seeking to arouse in this interesting and practical work ? 
If this important subject is to be included in geography, 
instead of in history, where it properly belongs, it should 
be taught as carefully and thoroughly as any other 
part. 

And when our children have completed all this work, 
they should feel that their journey in science is just 
begun. They should be able to say with the wise New- 
ton, ‘‘ We have been only like children playing on the 





seashore of time, and diverting ourselves in now and 


then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell than 
ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undis- 
covered before us.” 


Copyright 1888, by Alex. E. Frye. 





SOME EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 





Given in the eighth grade (eighth term of school) in the Lincoln 
schoul, Philadelphia, Miss Sarah E. Wolf, Principal. Reported by 
E. L. Benedict. 

Notr.—The report constitutes a partial review of work 
done in this grade. The pupils had just begun opera- 
tions in fractions, but as the Grube method is followed 
they had some knowledge of fractions before reaching 
this grade. Their elementary ideas of these had been 
developed objectively by folding papers, and in various 
other ways. 

‘¢ Tell me three fractions that, added together, make a 
unit,” said the teacher. 

The fractions }, ? and } were given by one girl; another 
gave %, +4, and }, and another }, yy, and yy. 

“You may add, mentally, 24+3},” ‘‘ 10}+-11},” said 
the teacher, and the correct results were soon given. 

Next the ‘children were allowed to test their know 
ledge of weights and measures. All were asked to guess 
the height of the door, and one was sent afterwards to 
measure it. The guesses ranged from 7} to 12 fed and 
the measurement proved it to be 11 feet 10 inches. ‘ 

They were then asked to tell how many yards long 
it was, and next to tell whether we used the term feet or 
yards in speaking of the height of doors. “ To what 
other things would you use the term feet in speaking 
of their dimensions?” asked the principal. Glass, slate, 
trees, and the desk, were given. ‘‘ What do we measure 
by the yard?” Ribbon, muslin, oil cloth, and some 
others were mentioned. 

‘‘Show me a foot with your hands,” said the princi 
pal, and when they had done so she asked the girls si 
ting on the left side of the desks to measure the distan 
the girls on the right were showing bet nt 
hands. Some were found quite wide of the m. 
the majority were not far out of the way. 

Bringing out a set of tin liquid measures the teache. 
asked how much each held as she lifted it up before the 
class. An earthen vessel was then brought out, one 
that the children had not seen before, and they were 
asked to guess how much it held. Then water was 
brought in by the pupils, measured in the pint cup and 
poured in until the earthen vessel was full. 

Holding up one vessel after another the teacher asked 
how many gills each contained, how many pints, etc. 

‘‘ What do we measure with these?” asked the prin- 
cipal. 

‘* Molasses,” ‘‘ vinegar,” ‘‘ kerosene,” ‘‘ milk,” etc., 
were mentioned. 

‘‘ What would we measure in this basket?” she next 
asked, placing the waste-basket on the desk before them. 

‘* Nuts, tomatoes, apples,” etc., were mentioned. 

‘‘ What do we measure by the peck? I want the an- 
swer in a sentence this time.” 

‘* We measure apples by the peck,” was the response. 

‘‘ What kind of measure do we call this? How does 
the dry quart measure differ from the liquid quart mea- 
sure ?” 

‘“‘It has straight sides with no slant,” was one of the 
answers given. 

‘Where do you see the dry quart used? Where the 
liquid quart ?’’ 

Some girls were here called to the desk, and aliowed 
to weigh some sand with the pair of scales provided. 
They explained the weights and the scale-pan and readily 
weighed any number of pounds and ounces, and told 
how many grains and drams there were in each. 

Meanwhile a pupil had been sent to the board to draw 
a square yard, and another todraw asquare foot. These 
were tested and corrected and then others were sent to 
divide the square yard into square feet, and the square 
foot into square inches. 

‘‘ What have you seen that shape and size?” asked 
the principal pointing to the yard after it was divided, 
‘*‘ A window,” one replied. 

“ Suppose it were a piece of muslin, and I should tear 
it into strips where those marks came. How many 
square feet would each strip contain ?” 

“Each strip would contain three square feet.” 

‘Suppose I should sew those strips together, at the 
ends, what would be the shape of the piece?” 

* An oblong.” 

“ And how much would it contain?” 

‘One square yard.” 

“« How long is each side of this?” pointing to the square 
foot, ’ 
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** One foot long.” 

‘‘How many square inches does it contain?” 

‘* One hundred and forty-four.” 

‘“*Who will prove it?” A dozen hands were raised 
and one child was chosen to go to the board. She 
counted the inch squares on the top row, and the num- 
ber of rows, and showed that there were one hundred 
and forty-four square inches in the figure. 

The exercises closed with a number of examples like 
those given below which the class solved mentally. 

** How much less than 100 is 250+-75+5 ?” 

‘* How much less than 1000 is 15x4 +402?” 

** Subtract 75 from 200, divide the remainder by 4; what 
mixed number have we ?” 

DISCIPLINE. 

The order in the class-room during this exercise, and 
that of the whole school during the visitors’ stay, was 
something deserving of mention. There was the utmost 
freedom among both pupils and teachers, but in no in- 
stance was the freedomabused. Nocase of discipline oc- 
curred, and not even an imperative tone was heard in all 
the dozen or more class-rooms visited. The whole atmos- 
phere seemed charged with loving kindness. The young 
principal as she went from room to room, appeared the 
embodiment of energy, interest, cheerfulness and love. 
She said ‘‘my dear” occasionally to her teachers, and 
they acted as if they were conscious of being regarded 
as something more than mere subordinates. They joined 
with the principal in questioning the class and in talking 
with the visitor, their faces alive with pleasant interest. 

The children did not sit ‘‘in position.” They turned 
or rose in their seats when something interesting was 
going on which they wished to see : they even stepped 
out in the aisle on one or two occasions in order to get a 
better view. But there was no noise, no whispering, nor 
talking, nothing but strict attention to business. 

One thing very noticeable in passing from room to 
room was the pleasant tones used by the teachers. Evi- 
dently they had all caught it from the principal, for that 
was one of her many attractions. To a person who has 
heard that dreadful ‘‘ teacher’s voice” in one or more 
rooms of a dozen schools in succession, this cheerful, 
polite, modulation of tones prevailing in every room, 
was a decided pleasure. It gave the impression that the 
excellent discipline of this school might be largely due 
to the tones of the teachers. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 








By ANNA JOHNSON. 


Get some building bricks. Have scholars measure the 
length, breadth, and thickness. Then have the bricks 
measured off in square inches and count the number on 
each face. 

Ask how many square inches on flat surface, then ask 
the length and breadth. See if they can tell an easier 
way of finding the square surface than by counting. 
If not, ask the same questions in regard to the side sur- 
face, and if necessary the end surface to try to lead 
them to see that the length multiplied by the breadth 
gives the square contents. 

Represent surfaces on the board thus, 

10 ft. 











and have them give the square feet, and at first prove 
by making and counting the squares. Draw a square 
one foot each way. Have it measured off in inches, 
and ask the square contents. How many square 
inches in one square foot? 

Then represent surfaces of yard enclosures, so many 
feet long, and so many feet wide, and tell them you 
want to find how many bricks it will take to cover 
them. See if they can tell the first thing to find out 
about the yard, then about the bricks. The yard is in 
square feet, but the bricks are in square inches; what 
must be done? Lead them to see that there must be 
some reduction before proceeding farther. 

Let the scholars measure their desks, and find how 
many bricks to cover them ; then the black-board, plat- 
form, room, yard &c. Have them accurate in measure- 
ment. Foot-rules and yard-sticks are needful. 

When the scholars thoroughly understand finding 
the number of bricks for any enclosed space vary the 
operation by taking out a portion of the enclosure, also 


by adding a portion to it, and then combine the two. 
Have the diagrams as follows : 


12 ft. 





5 ft. 





4 ft. 10 ft. 


























4ft. 4ft,'10 ft. 




















No.2. 


20 ft. 





4 ft. 





4 ft. 10 ft. 

















No. 3. 

In No. 1, one enclosure is to be deducted from the 
whole square surface ; in No. 2, two enclosures, and in 
No. 3, four enclosures. 

The additions may be as follows : 

6 ft. 


5 ft 2 ft. 


2 ft. 











3 ft. 


To have it more complicated, make the additions, and 
deductions in inches instead of feet. Give a path around 
a yard to be bricked thus : 
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Have them consider how they are to measure and get 
the square feet, the corners may puzzle. They may 
take the four corners separately as marked in A, or take 
two long sides and two short sides, as in B. 

Let them find the number of bricks it would take if 
laid in the three different positions, as flat, side, and 
end-ways. 

From this lead them to get number of yards to carpet 
a room, getting the square of one yard. Have them tell 
themselves, if possible. 

Then pass to preparing a wall. Have them decide for 
themselves what parts of the room require to be 
measured, sometimes include ceiling in the papering. 

These exercises will lead them to think, reason, and at 
the same time be interesting and business-like. 








SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 





By Lucy AGngs HayYEs. 


The “ old-fashioned ” school teachers made no pretence 
of decorating their school-rooms. God’s sunshine 
streamed in through unshaded windows, upon rough- 
hewn benches, rude arm-chair, ruder desk and warp- 
ing floor, falling full on clean-faced ‘lads and lassies. I 
wish some ‘“ new-fashioned” teachers would make no 
pretence of decorating their school-rooms, also. 

Why, there’s a beauty in the sight of rude materials 
cheerfully doing their duty—whether as benches for the 
“rising generation,” or any thing else, but there’s no 
beauty, no refinement, in a room filled with highly- 
colored, tawdry chromos, Japanese fans, red curtains, 
ribbon-interlaced waste baskets, cheap calendars, and 
artificial flowers. 

If anything is true to nature, it is beautiful and capa- 
ble of giving out a beneficial influence. 

Now, I hold it a sin to put un-natural things, which 
give out only bad influence, before innocent children. 
Yet many teachers are committing this sin every day of 
their lives. ‘‘ What shall the harvest be?” ‘*‘ A mad- 
dened brain” would, I know, be the result of such a 
‘** decorated ” room on me, and I confidently believe that 
one, at least, of the pupils who study there, has at some 
time been tempted to tear up the horrible staring pic- 
tures, throw the waste-baskets out of the window, and 
howl with delight at the ruin wrought ! 

A box of geraniums, a vacated hornet’s nest, one or 
two good pictures, inside window shades that work 
properly, a collection of stones or shells, or both,—things 


like these are the only decorations a school-room can 
have, and thereby refine children. They allow breathing 
space, can be easily dusted, are restful as well as beauti- 
ful, and the sunlight and fresh air neither fade them nor 
reveal sham nor braggartism in them. 

Teachers, expel from your school-rooms everythin 
that is neither useful nor truly beautiful, if you would 
have your pupils honest, kind-hearted, and full of the 
power “‘ to see and to love the highest” in nature, 
religion, and art. 





MY OBSERVATIONS ABROAD. 


By Dr. L. R. Kiem, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ill, CONCENTRATION OF EFFORTS, 


Many readers of the JOURNAL, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, are familiar with what is meant in Germany by 
the expression real schulen, namely, higher schools, so 
called in contradistinction from ‘ gymnasium” or “‘ ly- 
ceum.” The real schule pays more attention to real 
knowledge ; that is, modern sciences, languages, and cul- 
jure, while the ‘“‘ gymnasium.” is the seat of learning 
where the dead languages and classic culture are fos- 
tered. In these real schulen, I notice, much attention is 
paid to concentration of efforts, or concentric instruction. 
That is to say, the different branches of study are made 
to assist each other. Thus arithmetic is in organic con- 
nection with other branches of study, as can be seen 
from the problems I quote (and translate) from the book 
in the hands of the pupils. 

The book is not entitled ‘‘ Principles of Arithmetic,” 
or ‘A Complete Arithmetic,” or ‘‘ Science and Art of 
Arithmetic,” but assumes the modest title, ‘‘ Material 
for the Study of Arithmetic.” The examples I present 
here are taken haphazard from different parts of the 
book. I will let them speak for themselves. They will 
give many a thoughtful teacher a pointer, and would 
not be out of place if used in a technical school. At any 
rate, they cannot be said to treat only with dollars and 
cents. 

Ea. 1. In 125 Kg. gunpowder there are 10 Kg. sulphur, 
15 Kg. carbon, and 100 Kg. saltpeter. How much of 
each of these materials must be taken to produce 100 Kg. 
powder ? 

Ex. 2. If 3 Kg. red sealing wax contain 960 g. cinna- 
bar, how much cinnabar will 24 Kg. of wax contain? 

Ex. 8. An iron foundry can furnish 9 tons of rod-iron 
if working with 6 trip-hammers. How many tons and 
Kg. can it furnish with 14, 8, 4, 17, or 29 hammers? 

Ex. 4. Three cogwheels are at work in combination. 
While the first makes 9 rotations, the second makes 36. 
While the second rotates 5 times, the third does it 80 
times. How many rotations will the third make during 
the time it takes the first to make one? 

Ex. 5. Of two cogwheels working upon each other in 
their circumferences, the smaller has 19, the larger 229 
teeth or cogs. How many rotations will the smaller 
wheel make, while the larger makes 4? 

Ex. 6. Our earth travels about 44,850 geographical 
miles in 3 hours. How many miles does it travel in 18 
minutes? (Mental ; 18 min.=3-10 hour.) 
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La. 7. The earth’s diameter is 7,925 miles; what is 
1-5 of it? (Mental.) 

‘x. 8. An inclined plain rises at an average 1-3 meter 

in every 50m. At what distance will it have reached a 
hei ;ht of 5 meters? 

. et. 9, An incline in the track of the Rhenish railroad 
ne..r Aix la Chapelle amounts to 54 4-5 meters in a dis- 
tance of 2,086 m. In what distance does it amount to 
10 dm,? 

Lc. 10, A lumber merchant bought an oak for 52 3-4 
ma: ks, and paid M. 3.30 for wages to have it felled, 
pea'ed, etc. The tree furnished 1,400 Kg. tanbark, 
which brought M. 18 3-5 per 500 Kg. net. From the 
trunk, two axletrees for a flour-mill were prepared and 
sold for M. 9.75 each ; wages M. 8.50. The branches fur. 
nis:ied 54 bundles of firewood, which were sold at 25 
pennies apiece ; wages for chopping and binding M. 2.66. 
To find the net profit. 

/ a. 11. The sea covers 0.734, the land 0.266 of the sur- 
face of the earth. How many times greater is the sur- 
face of the sea? 

£2. 12. Upon the northern hemisphere the land covers 
0.4 of the surface, upon the southern hemisphere only 
0.12. How many times more land on the northern 
hemisphere ? 

Fx, 18, If the entire surface of the earth be taken at 
1,000 parts, the torrid zone would cover 398.74 91, the tem- 
perate zones 259.1555. To find how much is covered by 
the two frigid zones. 

Ex, 14, With every turn in the nut a screw advances 
9.25mm. How much in 6.345 turns? 

Ex. 15. Sound travels 1038.06 Parisian feet in one 
second. What distance will it travel in 25.14 seconds? 

Ex. 16. Some one saw the light of a cannon shot, and 
heard the report 5.9 seconds later. What was the dis- 
tance between him and the cannon? (See Ex. 15.) 





SYLLABUS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 





By T. J. MITCHELL, Ph. D. 


Il. 
SUBTRACTION. 
I, TOPICAL OUTLINE. 
1. Definition. 
2. Terms. 


a, Minuend. 
b. Subtrahend. 
c. Difference or remainder. 
8. Sign. 
4. Principles. 
5. Operation. 
a. Writing the numbers. 
b. Drawing the line beneath. 
ce. Subtracting and writing the difference. 
6. Rule. 
7. Proof. . 
Il. THE ORDER OF TEACHING SUBTRACTION. 
1, Find the difference between single numbers. 
2. Subtract when there is nothing to “‘ borrow.” 
8. Subtract when there is something to ‘‘ borrow.” 
4. Subtract when there are ciphers in the minuend. 
III. FORMS OF ANALYSIS. 
1, The old method. 
2. The changed minuend method. 
8. The subtraction by addition method. 
1V. REMARKS. 
1. Repetition is the secret of success. 
2. Accuracy first, rapidity afterwards. 
8. Subtract by 2’s, 3’s, etc., for practice. 
4. Assign written analysis for home work. 
5, Explanations teach pupils to talk clearly. 
6. All terms should be defined with great care. 
V. CAUTIONS. 
1, Avoid the use of the word “‘ borrow.” 
2. See that the analysis is truthful. 
8. Teach the process before the explanation. 
4. Test the accuracy by applying the proof. 
MULTIPLICATION. 
I, TOPICAL OUTLINE. 
1. Definitions. 
2. Terms, 
a, Multiplicand. 
b. Multiplier. 
c. Partial"Product. 
d, Preduct. 
8. Sign. 
4, Principles. 
5. Operation. 
a, Writing the numbers. 
b. Drawing the line beneath. 
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ec. Finding the partial products. 
d. Drawing the line beneath them. 
e. Adding the partial products. 
Il, THE ORDER OF TEACHING MULTIPLICATION. 
1. Have both terms consist of one figure each. 
2. Let the multiplicand consist of several figures, 
but not require any ‘‘ carrying.” 
Introduce the process of ‘‘ carrying.” 
Have two or more figures in the multiplier. 
Have one or more zeros in the multiplier. 
6. Have both terms end in ciphers. 
III. CONTRACTIONS IN MULTIPLICATION. 
1. When the multiplier is 10, 100, etc. 
2. When both factors end in ciphers. 
8. When the multiplier differs but slightly from 100, 
1,000, etc. 
When the multiplier is an aliquot part of 100, 
1,000, etc. 
When either or both factors “consist of ones. 
6. Easy methods of squaring numbers. 
7. ** Lightning” methods of multiplying numbers. 
IV. DIRECTIONS. 
1. Teach the pupils how to study. 
2. Require the pupils to make their own multiplica- 
tion tables. 
8. Use many devices for fixing the tables. 
4, Give a great many practical examples. 
V. CAUTIONS. 
1. Remember that zeal is indispensable. 
2. Reward neatness as well as accuracy. 
8. Strict discipline is especially needed in teaching 
arithmetic. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


4, 


5. 





EXAMINATION FOR KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER’s Ct RTIFICATE. 


Philadelphia Public Schools, Supt., 1887. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

1. State the principles which distinguish Froebel’s 
philosophy of education from the systems of other ed- 
ucational reformers. 

2. Describe the second gift, and explain what is in- 
tended to be accomplished by it. 

8. What are the specific objects which the kindergar- 
ten seeks to attain in the education and training of the 
child?’ 

4. Weaving.—One example showing the first five 
steps. 

5. Pease work.—Make a pentagonal prism. 

6. Paper Cutting and Mounting.—Invent and make 
a geometric pattern with colored papers. 

7. Pauper Folding.—Make the first fundamental form 
five times, and then convert all of these but one into 
four different forms. 


DRAWING. 


N. B. Place each of the following exercises on a sep- 
arate sheet. The figures are to be bold and to be freely 
drawn. 

1. Make an outline drawing of 

(a) The cat. 
(b) The lily. 

2. Draw an outline representation of the group of 
models placed in view. 

8. Make a picture to illustrate a story of which the 
following is a synopsis. 

Mary lived in a pretty house in the country. She 
took her slate and started off for school. She saw a 
rabbit near the lane as she went along. The rabbit sat 
up to. look at Mary, and she stopped to look at the 
rabbit. 

MODELING IN CLAY. 

1. How would you prepare to dry clay for the child- 
ren to work with? 

2. How would you take care of the clay? 

8. Develop the square pyramid, beginning with the 
sphere. 4 

4. Model a basket containing apples. 

5. Make a high relief model of a pear. 


GEOMETRIC FORMS. 

1. Classify triangles according to their sides, and their 
angles. Illustrate with figures, 

2. Classify four-sided figures. Illustrate. 

8, Explain the devélopment of the cone. 

4, Make a paper form of a cube. 

5. Make a paper form of a triangular prism. 

6. Make a paper form of a square pyramid. 

MUSIC. : 

1. Why is music made an essential feature of kinder- 

garten instruction ? 
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2. How would you prevent children from straining 
their voices ? 

‘ 8. How would you secure a pure, sweet tone in sing- 
ng? 

4. Write on the staff, three measures of music in the 
key of A, 4-4 time, using a half-note in the first, a dotted 
note in the second and a quarter rest the third. 

5. Write, on the staff, the major scale of B flat. 

6. Sing, at sight, exercise A. 

7. Sing, at sight, exercise B. 

8. Sing from memory a kindergarten action song. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE. 


1, (a) What peculiarities of structure are used as the 
basis of the classification of plants ? 

(6) Illustrate your answer by classifying the pink. 

2. (a) Illustrate by drawings the several parts of a 
flower. 

(6) Combine these several parts to represent the entire 
flower, and name the flower that you have drawn. 

8. Write the outlines of a lesson on the potato to a 
class of kindergarten children. 

4. (a) Name the four great divisions into which natur- 
alists have divided the animal kingdom. 

(b) State the leading characteristics of each. 

5. Name three different coverings of animals, and 
show how these coverings are adapted to the habits of 
the several animals to which they belong. 

6. Give a conversation lesson on the cat, stating the 
distinguishing characteristics of the structure and the 
habits of the family to which it belongs. 


} PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 

1. Write out the topics of a conversation on snow, 
showing the subject-matter and the purpose of the les- 
son. 

2. Arrange the outlines of a class-lesson on rocks, 
adapted to advancea kindergarten pupils. 

3. How would you develop a lesson on running waters 
so as to explain their origin and their uses ? 

4, Write the outlines of a conversation-lesson on light. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

1. Give the three essentials of any scheme of artificial 
ventilation. 

2. How can the teacher care for the eyes of the pupils? 

8. How can the moral nature of the pupils be effect- 
ively aroused and strengthened by agencies at the dis- 
posal of the teacher? 

4, (a) Why do not the feelings of teacher or pupils 
form a good means of judging of the correct tempera- 
ture of a room ? 

(6) What do the best authorities consider the proper 
temperature ? 

5. How can the kindergarten teacher influence her 
pupils in regard to their food ? 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION. 


THEIR RELATIONS TO 


1. Discuss the relative values of mental development 
and mental acquisition. 

2. What is meant by training a faculty ? 

3. Name the special senses in the order of their know]- 
edge-giving power. 

State what stimuli are appropriate to each. 

4. Upon what two conditions does the power to repro- 
duce an object or event some time after it has been pre- 
sented, depend ? 

5. Show how imagination is related to the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

6. Discuss sympathy as an element in education. 

(a) Its uses. 
(b) How cultivated. 

7. Mention some of the ways by which a child’s atten- 
tion is stimulated. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


1, Write a comparison of the methods and aims of 
education as practiced in Sparta and in Athens. 

2. What was the condition of education in the middle 

es ? 

8. Explain the rise of Humanism and its influence 
upon modern education. 

4. Give some account of the educational theories of 
Comenius. 

5. Discuss briefly the educational theories set forth in 
Rosseau’s Emile. 

6. Give a short statement of the practical principles 
introduced into the school by Pestalozzi, and the bearing 
of these upon the subsequent development of educationa! 
methods. 

7, State the leading principles of Spencer's philosophy 
of education. 4 
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CLARK & JV AYNARD, 


~ PUBLISHERS, 
771 BROADWAY and 67 & 69 NINTH ST,, N. Y., 


Beg the attention of teachers and of others 
interested in Education to the following stan- 
dard text-books for schools, academies and 
colleges. 











English Classic Series. 


INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM 


POPE, BACON, COWPER, BROWNING, 

GRAY, BURKE, DRYDEN, COLERIDGE, 

LAMB, IRVING, SPENSER, GOLDSMITH, 

SCOTT, MORRIS, DICKENS, THACKERAY, 

SWIFT, MILTON, ADDISON, SHAKESPEARE, 

BURNS, RUSKIN, CARLYLE, WORDSWORTH, 

KEATS, CRABBE, WEBSTER, THE CAVALIER POETS, 
BYRON, BRYANT, CAMPBELL, GEORGE ELIOT and others. 
MOORE, BROWN, TENNYSON, 


Each number conta ns Biographical and Explanatory Notes. 





Shakespeare’s Plays. 


(School Edition.) 


EACH PLAY IN ONE VOLUME, 


Merchant of Venice. King Lear. King Henry V. 

Hamlet. King Henry V. King Henry VIII. 

Julius Cesar. Macbeth. King Henry IV. (Part I.) 
Tempest. As You Like It. King Richard III. 


With Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 


SPELLING AND GRAMMAR. 


Reed’s Word Lessons : A Complete Speller. | Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in Eng- 
> Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- lish 
ish. 


(Selected.) 





ish. 
| Henderson’s Test Words in Spelling. 


RHETORIC AND LITERATURE. 


Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. | Kellogg’s Edition of Shakes 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Literature. English Classic Series—65 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Thomson’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic. 
Thomson's Complete Graded Arithmetic. | Thomson’s New Practical Algebra. 


HISTORY. 


The New Grammar School United States History. 


Anderson’s Junior Class History of the ; Anderson’s New Manual of General His- 
United States. | tory, Part Il.—Modern History. 
Anderson’s Popular United States His-| Anderson’s School History of England. 

tory. Anderson’s Pictorial History of Seance. 
Anderson’s New Manual of General His- | Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. 


tory, 1 vol. Anderson’s United States Reader. 
Anderson’s New Manual of General His- | Anderson’s Historical Reader. 


tory, Part I.—Ancient History. Leighton’s School History of Rome. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Hutehison’s First Lessons in Physiology. | Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Hutchison’s Laws of Health. we | “ 7 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Young’s Government Class-Book. | Clark’s Text-Book on Commercial Law. 


FRENCH. 


| Keetels’ Elementary French Grammar, 


GERMAN. 


Bacon’s German Leitfaden. 


e’s Plays. 
umbers. 


Koetels’ Analytical French Reader. 





The Publishers would esteem it a favor to correspond regarding 
the introduction of these Books. 





THE SHELDON SERIES. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics, in Two Books 


The Elements of Arithmetic and the Complete Arithmetic. As Prof, Beard of 
the State Normal School, Pa., says “ This Series combines the best features 
of others, without their faults,”’ 


Sheldon's Algebras, 


The Elementary Algebra now ready. 

The Comple’e Algebra now ready. 

This is not a 2-book series of Algebras, as the Complete and Elementary Algebra 
are the same, page for page, as far asthe Elementary goes. 

These Algebras are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples, 


Sheldon’s Word Studies, 


Bound in full cloth, 196 pages. Introductory price, 25 cts. 

The title of this book indicates its precise scope and purpose. Enterprisin 
teachers will hail with joy the aid which this books brings to their arduous work o 
preparation for oral instruction. 


Sheldon's Supplementary Reading. 


Book Third now ready. 196 pages. Introductory price, 38 cts. 

It is intended in this book to give accurate and pleasing information, and to give 
it in the most simple and attractive way, on subjects about which the child must 
study at a later date. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS. 


These Readers were prepared with the greatest care, and the lower books were 
submitted to the test of actual use in the school room by a large number of teachers, 
before being offered for sale. As a result, the books were as nearly perfect as it was 
possible to make them when first published. 

For six years the best talent which could be secured East or West, has been 
engaged in preparing a series of text-books. which should have the meritorious 
features of all of the best series and at the same time avoid their faults, The 
above series is a result of these labors. 





Patterson's Elements of Grammar and Composition, 


226 pages, bound in full cloth. Introductory price, 50 cts. 


Patterson's Advanced Grammar 
and Elements of Rhetoric. 


Bound in cloth, half leather, 94 cts. 


Patterson's Elements of Grammar combines the merits of the “ language- 
lesson” system with the methods of technical grammar, and contains the essence of 
the best methods of the best grammarians. Itis a book which charms both teacher 
and pupil, and makes the study of grammar delightful instead of wearisome. 

he Advanced Grammar is supplemented with a chapter of about one hundred 
pages, giving the more important principles of Rhetoric, with exercises, and fully 
meeting the requirements of the ordinary High School or Academic Course. 


A New Series of German Text Books. 


By Pror. Scumitz, Professor of German Language at ‘‘Chautauqua College,” 
also of ‘* Adelphi Academy,” Brooklyn. 


Elements of the German Language. 


Part Fir:t will be ready in June. 
PRESIDENT D. J. HILL’S NEW BOOK. 


Rlements of Psychology. 


Introductory Price, $1.28. 


OUR HICHER BOOKS. 


° ITl. 

Shaw's New History of English bal HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 
American Literature. Revised edition. 

Ssaw’s Specimens of English Literature- 


“ os American Litera: 


| Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Cowpo- 
| sition. 


Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill's Elements of Logic. 
IV. 
Olney’s New Geometry. 
Havea’s Mental Philosophy 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Chapin’s First Principles of Political 


omy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 


ture. 
IL. 
AVERY'S €OMPLETE SERIES ON THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
Avery's Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing | Palmer's Elements of Book-keeping. 
Organic Chemistry. Long’s Classical Atlas. 


Send for Circulars, Catalogues and Specimen pages. 








SHELDON AND COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


TWO KINDS OF VISITORS. 





By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 


CH ARACTERS.—Magzgie Winthrop (aged 18 or 20), Elsie Winthrop 
(aged 6). Miss Angry Discontent, Miss Patient Perseverance, her 
sister Miss Make-The-Best-Of-It, and Mr, Prosperity. 

Scenge.—Maggie’s Room—(Prepare by covering a thi'ee-tenved | 
clothes-horse with some dark material to make three sides — 
room. Cut window in the back and door at one end. Furnish 
with two or three chairs, a table, a tall, old-fashioned clock, of 
pasteboard, &c.) 

Maggie seated in a rocking-chair, sewing, with work-basket and | 
great pile of work on the floor beside her. 

Elsie sitting on floor playing with her doll, 

Enter Miss Angry Discontent, dressed in a plain black dress with 
narrow skirt and tight waist, and a bright green bonnet trimmed 
with yellow ribbons. She carries a basket of lemons, and when 
she turns her back a placard appears, bearing her name in yellow 
letters on a green ground. 

Miss A. D.—‘‘ Good afternoon, my dear Maggie, at 
work as usual, Isee. I really think it is a shame that a 
pretty, pleasure-loving girl like you should be pinned 
down to hard work as you are. You are a deal prettier 
than half the rich girls that I know.” 

MaaaGir.—‘‘ Do you know many rich girls, Miss Angry 
Discontent ? ” | 

Miss A. D.—*‘‘O, yes, indeed; I’ve more friends than 
you can imagine. In fact, almost everybody is my | 
friend at times. When people are in trouble they’re 
almost sure to send for me.” 

Maaare.—‘‘ But rich people are never in trouble, are 
they ?” 

Miss A. D.—Rich people never in trouble! O, yes, | 
indeed, they are. There’s Miss Purseman, she cried her 
eyes out yesterday, because her new silk dress was the 
wrong color ; and Miss Proudy has just sent for me to 
comfort her because Miss Purseman has not sent her an 
invitation to her party. Still, my dear, their troutles 
are nothing compared with yours.” 

Maaeorr.—‘I should think not! I believe Iam the 
most unfortunate girl on the face of the whole earth ! 
First father died and then my dear mother worked her- , 
self to death too, and now I have to take care ot myself 
and Elsie.” 

Miss A. D.— “‘ It is very nard. If it were not for Elsie 
you might get a place as governess or something else. | 
But as you can’t leave her you must just keep on sewing. 
It is terrible work, too, for you; you are getting all bent 
over, and as pale and thin as possible. Here, take a, 
lemon. Iam sure it will refresh you (handing her one). | 

E.siz.—‘' Maggie, won’t you give me a piece of ribbon | 
to make a sash for my doll ?” 

Maaarr.—‘* Well, I must say, Iam surprised at you, 
Elsie. Don’t you know that I haven’t any money to 
waste on ribbons and such things? It is hard enough 
work to get your food and clothes, child.” 

Miss A. D.—{to Elsie) ‘‘ Poor child, what a pity it is 
that you can never have anything that you want. Your 
doll needs new clothes as well as a new sash. What a| 
miserable old doll it is too.” | 

Evste.—‘‘ Yes, I want a new one! Its face is all 
cracks and its feet are broken short-off, (beginning to 
ery). I hate her ! she’s a horrid old thing” (throwing her | 
under the table), | 

Miss A. D.—‘‘ Yes, I would throw her away, dear. 
Perhaps if you watch at the gate some time you may see | 
old Mr. Prosperity passing by, and if you do, tease him | 
to give you a new doll, and perhaps he will, although | 
I’ve heard that he never gives anything to any one who 
watches for him and teases him, He’s a very queer old 
gentleman. But I don’t know him very well. 

Maaerr.—‘‘ What a pity! I was just going to ask you: 
to introduce him to me, and perhaps he might help us. ; 
But it is always so!” 

Miss A. D.—‘‘I am very sorrv out I have never been 
able to introduce him to anybody vet. He’s a queer old 
fellow,asIsay. But now good-ove. I must go see Miss | 
Proudy.” 








(Exit Miss A. D.) 


Maaerr.—‘‘O, dear! O, dear! Iam sounhappy! It is! 
so hard to be poor and work for a living! (beginning to 
ery). But there, I haven't even time to cry. I must 
work, work, work, all the time (looking at clock). My! 
It is nearly three o’clock, and I must get this finished to- 
night. I have wasted ever so much time, but some way 
I never can work when Miss Angry Discontent is here.” 


Enter Miss Patient Perserverance and her sister Miss Make-Tho- 
Best-Of-It ; Miss P. P., dressed in silver gray, and bonnet trimmed 
with blue. Her name on a blue placard in silyer letters, Miss 


‘again. 





Ms. B. O. L, dressed in white with red ribbons pame on red 
i b> oh gold letters. Each taxcy 0 Uoabthe of Didhed 


Miss P. P.—* How do you do, my dear Maggie?” I 
,am glad to see that you are at work. The best way to 
| keep happy and contented is to keep busy. But what is 
this? (Picking up lemon). A lemon! I hope you don’t 
eat such things my dear?” 

Maaarir.— Miss Angry Discontent gave it to me?” 

Miss P. P.—‘‘ Has she been here? I have heard of her 
as a person of a very unhappy disposition. I dare say 


ishe likes sour things, but if I were you I would not take 


her lemons. Let me throw it out of the window (does 
so). There now! give me some work and I will help 
you, and we'll be through in no time.” 

Miss M. T. B. O. I.—‘*‘ Give me some too. Iam very 
fond of sewing, aren’t you? How nice it is that you 
have plenty of work to do !” 

Maaaiz.—‘‘ Yes, mother’s friends give me all I want. 
They are very kind.” 

Miss M. T. etc.—What a pleasant room you have, too, 
and what a comfort it must be to you to have a little 
sister like Elsie to keep you company! Elsie, come here 
and I'll give you some flowers (Elsie takes them). Now 
go and pick up poor Dolly and show her the pretty 
flowers.” 

Etsiz.—‘‘ She is a horrid old doll. 
content told me to throw her away.” 

Miss M. T. etce.—‘‘ What a shame! Why, you’ve had 
her ever since you were a baby, Elsie; come, pick her up 
I'm sure you love her a great deal better than 
you would a strange new doll.” 

Exstz.—‘‘ Yes, I do” (picking her up and kissing her). 

Miss M. T. etc.—(to Maggie). ‘‘Whata sweet child 
Elsie is! She reminds me of your mother.” 

Miss P. P.—‘‘ Yes, my sister and I used to be old friends 
of your mother, my dear. I often helped her with her 
work.” 

Miss M. T. etc.—‘‘ Yes, so did I, and I helped her hang | 
ever so many pictures around this room too, one day. | 
Where are they now, Maggie ?” 

Maaerr.—“‘ Miss Angry Discontent helped me take 
them down a little while ago. She said they only made 
the room look worse.” 

Miss M. T. etc.—‘‘ O, I think she was mistaken, don’t 
you? If we help you sew, I guess we'll have time to put 
them up again.” 

Miss P. P.—‘*‘ We will try.” 

Maggie goes to table drawer and takes out a number of pictures, 
cards, &c. Miss M. T., leaves her work and helps her pin them up 
around the room, 

Miss P. P.—‘‘ There, now, if you are through, we 
must go home, for you must know that I am going to be 
married to Mr. Prosperity to-night (looking at clock). | 
Why it is five o’clock already! Good-bye, my dears, | 
till we see you again.” 

Miss M. T. etc.—‘‘ Good bye, good-bye.” 

(Eaeunt both.) 


Miss Angry Dis- 


Maaere.—‘‘ What lovely people they are; don’t you | 


think so, Elsie? Come here and sit on my lap, dear. ' 
(Elsie does so.) There now, we are just as comfortable 
as can be!” 
Exstz.—‘ I don’t like Miss Angry Discontent.” 
Maaair.—‘‘ No, I don’t either, will never ask her to 
come and see us again.” 


Hist. 
Enter Miss Patient Perseverance, Miss Make-The-Best-Of-It, .. 


and Mr. Prosperity (dressed very richly with name on a gold 
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ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS FROM 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—T 
Animals as Modified by Environment.—June Pop. Sct. Mo. 
Alcott ‘Louisa May).—June St. Ni 
gia and Border Lands.—Jn't of Arch. 


An ww of oe 
0) 
Art Unions and Art Lotteries.—June Mag. of A 
Alcoholic Paralysis.—June Am. Jn’l of the Med. , 
American Women, Out-door Athietics for.—June Gody’s. 
Bible, What is the ?}-May Yale Review. 
Babylonian W Writing, Two Stone Tablets with.—Jn’l of Arci’., 
+ NO 
Boston . The Story of.—June Wide Awake. 
Bulgaria, Land and People in.—May Nord and Sud. 
Bahamas, In the. a TX. Century. 
College and Clerical Rem nces.—May Good Words. 
Concord, Sunday at. — May Fort. Rev. 
Commercial Depression, hilosophy of.—June Po; + oe M. 
Catholic Universities in France.—June Cath. Wu: 
Christian Song, Pearls of.—June Quiver. 
Cawdor Castle and Culloden Moor.—June Atlantic. 
Darwinism as a Philosophy.—May Good Words. 
Darwin.—(May 12) Revue 
Drunkards, Our Drinks and Our.—June Cath. ay oe! 
Dickens’ Characters and their Protot —May Temple Bar. 
Education ;~ —. Employment of ildren.—June Pop. Sci. Mo. 
y in Canada.—May Ca Ed. Month. 
Higher in the West.—April Presb. Rev. 
Technical in Board Schools.—May Contemp. Rer. 
Evils, Legislative Restriction of.—April Presb. Rev. 
English Slang and French Argot.—May Blackwood’s. 
Eye and Light.—June Chautauq. 
Foods of Man,—Animai and Vegetable.—-May Longman’s. 
Flowerless Plants.—June Chauta 
Fiction, Some Gentlemen 1n. —June Ser bner’s. 
Greece, The Isles of.—May Good Words. 
German University, Notes from a.—May Andover. 
Geological Tourist in Europe.—June Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Gi College.—May St. Nicholas. 
Geologic Change, An Agent of.—May London Phil. May. 
Ghosts, Dreams and Hypnotism.—June No. Am. Rev. 
German History, Studies in.—May Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Glaciers.—May Chambers’. 
Himalayas. + ee the. May Blackwood’s. 
Hymns anc nals, —Ma: lackwood’s. 
Hymnody ini its Power to Teach. —May Fireside. 
Holmes (Oliver Wendell).—June Book Buyer. 
Hofmann Geox f)—May St. Nicholas. 
Hoang-Ho and its Destructive Vagaries.—May Cosmopolitan. 
Harmful Books.—(April 28) Literature. 
Industrial System, The Breakdown of Our.—June Eclectic. 
Infants, The Imitative Faculty of.—June Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Interrogation and Exclamation Points, rigin of.—May Am. 
pokmak 
Incas and Indians of Peru.—June Ballou’s. 
Jonson (Ben).—May XIX. Century. 
Ku Klux Klan.—May Gentleman's. 
| Labor Troubles.—June Forum. 
Lincoln (Abraham).—June Century. 
London as a Literary Center.—June Harper's. 
. The first Sunday-school in.—May Sunday at Home. 
Lowell’s Poems.—(May Literature. 
ina and Water Colors. —June Mag. of Art. 
Li om, From.—June L. ppincott’s. 
ins he Insect.—May Sunday Mag. 
Modern Greek Poets.—June Woman’s World. 
Monuments, Preservation of.—May Am. Antiquarian. 
Monsoon, A.—June Wide Awake. 
Moderate Drinking, The Effect of.—June Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Natural History otes and Anecdotes.—May Leisure Hour. 
Norway, A Peep at from the Sea.—May Leisure Hour. 
Negro in Politics.—June Forum. 
Names, Origin and Significance of.—June Chautauq. 
Needle Women, Something About.—J = Woman's World. 
| Orators, About Some,— Gentleman’ 
Oxford Life, Curiosities of in the Seventeenth Century.—June Lit- 
tell’s Etvine to 
Jur Work and How to do it.— — May Canada Ed. Month. 
Phonograph, The Perfected.—June No. Am. Rev. 
Prehistoric Artificial Terraces in Ohio. —May Am. Antiquarian. 
Philippine Islands.—June Chauta 
Parliament or Congress.— —May Contemp. Rev. 
—May Macmillan’s. 


Vol. 


“ 
“ 





Puri ritanism. 
Poor, The Problem of the.—May Sunday at Home. 
Peninsula, In the Beautiful.—June Domestic uate. 
Ruskin’s Guild of St. ye .—June Li; 
Renaissance, Philosophy During the riod of the.—May Anti- 
quary. 
| Railway Problems.—J une Forum. 
The Building of.—June Scribner’s. 
Rocky Mountains, sovery of.—June Atlantic. 
Swiss Federalism, Antecedents of.—May Overland. 
Swiss Travel, A Reminiscence of. {May Sunday at Home. 
Schools (Public), Attitude of the R. C. Church Toward Them.— 
(May 31) Christian Unies. . 


Senses, Culture of. oa independent. 
tL, —% of Professional Men, and their Effect.—May 


Sedentar; 
Hey. In the Track of.—May Young Englan 
n of.—May Young 
(Wm. H.), Personal Recollections oF —June Mag. Am. 


Instruction.— Revue des Deux Mondes. 
South, . Od and New." Bul nm of the Nat. Asso. of Wool M’f'ers, 
0. 





“4% 


placard in letters sprinkled with diamond dust. He should be tall, gan se Ae le) dag Summer Saunterings in.—June F. L. Pop, Mo. 
| Smith (Sydney).—May Macmillan’s. 


and have a white beard and wig and rosy cheeks.) 


dear, and he says that old Father Time isn’t quite ready 
to marry us yet, and he asked me to introduce him to 
you” (introduces them). 

Mr. P.—‘‘I am very glad to meet you, my dear Miss 


: Winthrop. Miss Patient Perseverance and her sister tell Women, Soc 
Iam sure you must be if - Was! 


me that you are a lovely girl. 
they are your friends. Miss Patient Perseverance and I 
are going to be married as soon as Father Time is ready, 


‘and then we shall be very glad to have you come to live 


with us. Miss Make-The-Best-Of-It is coming too.” 
Maaair.—‘‘ We will be delighted to come, thank you.” 
Mr. P.—‘‘ There is only one thing you must remem- 

ber. You must never speak to Miss Angry Discontent 


‘again, or let her speak to you. She is at the root of half 


the trouble in the world.” 
Maaeir.—‘ We will not, will we, Elsie ?” 
E.Lsiz.—*‘ No, indeed, I don’t like her a bit.” 
Miss P. P.—(Looking out of window). 
Father Time. Won't you come to our wedding Maggie? 
Come, Elsie.’’ 
(Exeunt all.) 





How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
Pet sata polite. and guides the heart ! 


Bs | Pie Wd ad 


| Miss P. P.—‘‘I met Mr. Prosperity at the gate, my Teac 


‘*Here comes, 


—Young. ‘erably. 


Temperance and Hygiene.—May Canada Ed. Month. 

rs, Personality of.—June No. Am, a 

Trade schools ve. Trade Unions: (ley si) frdsmeient. 
le ols vs. le ions. —(Ma ) Ind 

Tariff Disc’ Forum. od 


1 
a ion.—June 





Universities, Mission Work in the.—June Quiver. 
University e Next | American. —June Forum. 
Victorian Literature. , 


ay n 
Virginia, Po — Government ork A une Ina, Am, Hist. 
es for Paris ork Among. a, urch: 

Wesley in aye ot coe te Cale “es very te aes 
nm — po ‘'s United Service Mi 

What Snould We Eat June Century. 7” 

Women’s Work and Ways.—™M: Lowgman's " 

Women, Position of in Ancient Rome. lay. Gate, Rev. 
International Convention of.—May Cosmopolitan. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The students of the Verbena High School edit and publish a bi- 














weekly paper, called the Alpha. The execution is tasty, and the 
matter very creditable. 

The report of the finance committee of the city of Talladega 
shows that during the past year $12,000 was expended by the city 
government for house and grounds for the public schools, and 
$2,000 for school apparatus. It also states that the city schools 
, have proved a blessing so Talladega, and are becoming more pop- 
' ular and useful every day. 

CONNECTICUT. 

D. 8. Sanford, M.A., principal of the Stamford High School, 
declines appointment to the New Haven Uigh School. The Stam- 
ford people urged him to remain, and increased his salary consid- 
A. B. Prrrecp. 
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HARPER’S READERS 





ESSRS.- HARPER & BROTHERS, take pleasure in announcing that they will 


soon publish a new series of School Readers. In the preparation of these books 


every care has been taken to make them of the highest practical value to the schools, 


and 


it is believed that they possess qualities and distinctive features which will commend 


them at once to all progressive teachers and school officers who examine them. 


l. They are Reading Books. 


I. 
2. 


3- 


4. 


FY iP & 


They contain more reading matter than the corresponding books of any other series. 

“Whatever would detract from their value as practical Reading Books has been excluded. 

The lesson pages are free from all extraneous matter that would tend to divert the pupil’s attention from the main object in view— 
learning to read. 

The reading matter is fresh and entertaining and has been chosen with reference not only to its adaptability to the purpose intended, but 
also for its genuine literary value. 


They are Thoroughly Graded. 


Only a limited number of new words are introduced with each lesson. 
The lessons gradually increase in Cifficulty as the pupils advance in knowledge and the ability to read. 
There are no gaps between the different numbers requiring to be filled up by “ Supplementary ” Readers. 


The Study of Words is a Prominent Feature. 


Every new word is made the subject of study. 
Each Reader is supplemented by a Word-Book and a Dictionary, complete so far as the vocabulary of that Reader extends. 
The use of the dictionary is learned, practically and naturally, in connection with the reading lessons. 


Language Lessons Receive Due Attention. 


Model lessons in language, with brief directions and suggestions to teachers, are presented in such manner as not to detract from the 
value of the books as reading books. 

The instruction in language and composition is centred round the Reading Lessons. 

The script exercises in the lower numbers are simple, suggestive, and of practical value. 


The Books are Illustrated. 


The illustrations are graded and have an educational value distinct from their use as mere pictures. 
These illustrations are the work of the best artists and engravers in this country, and are superior to any hitherto contained in any 
school book. 


The Books Possess many other Valuable Features. 


Pieces to be memorized are inserted in each Reader. 

Th. clearness of the type and th. beauty of the printed page are qualities which will commend themselves to every eye. 

The books wil be bound in linen—the neatest and most durable binding for school books. 

They wili be sold a prices which, considering the amount and quality of the matter that they contain, make them the cheapest School 
Readers in existence. 


HARPER’S FIRST READER, - - - 144 Pages, (In Press) 24 cents. 
HARPER’S SECOND READER, - - 208 ” (In Press) 36 “ 
HARPER’S THIRD READER, - - - 312 ° (In Press) 48 “* 
HARPER’S FOURTH READER, - - 416 “ (In Press) 60 “ 
HARPER’S FIFTH READER, - - - 520 (In Preparation) 90 “ 





Correspondence with reference to books for examination or supplies for first intro- 


duction is respectfully solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Western Agency: Philadelphia Agency: New England Agency: 
WwW. J. BUTTON, W. H. BARNETT, A. C. STOCKIN, 
& 257 WABASH AVE., 1022 ARCH STREET, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 


CHICACO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Miss A. K. Hubbel, of the Webster school, New air Bee, has 
resigned her position. 

Principal Burdick, of the Natchung school, Willimantic, wil 
sever his connection with his school at the close of the present 
scholastic year. He has been invited to take charge of the Mt. 
Pleasant Academy in Providence, R. I. He may, however, retire 
altogether from teaching. 

The Norwich Free Academy will graduate a large and interest- 
ing class at the completion of the present term. 


INDIANA. 

Our state board of education is composed of several high school 
officials of the state, among others the city superintendents of 
the three largest cities, Indianapolis, Evansville, and Fort Wayne- 
But a recent enumeration of the school children in Fort 
Wayne develops the fact that she has about 3,000 fewer children 
than Terre Haute, hence Supt. Wiler, of the latter city, will suc- 
ceed Dr. Irwin, of Fort Wayne, on the state board. 

The authorities having the matter in charge have, after consid- 
erable correspondence and careful inquiry, selected the Hotel 
Pleasanton, corner Jones and Sutter streets, near the place of 
meeting, as Indiana headquarters at the National Education 
Association. The rates are $2.00 per day, four persons in two 
rooms. The regular rates are $2.50 to $4.00 per day. The house is 
a new one, opened last fall. This hotel is chosen as headquarters 
for the normal school department, where the president will be 
found after July 12. 

IOWA. 


The seventh annual commencement of the Decorah High 
School took place June 22. Five pupils were graduated, 


KANSAS. 

Harper public schools, under Supt. Cook, have reduced the 
number of tardinesses to a minimum. The new school building 
at Harper is nearly completed, and is said to be an ornament to 
the eity. 

Kansas will send a large delegation to the National Association, 
at San Francisco. Prof. A. J. Jones and his accomplished 
wife, of Neosho Falls, will be among the number. 

Yates Center High School is No. 39, of the 39 “ Preparatory 
High Schools” of the state. These schools are directly connected 
with the University, form the connecting link between the com- 
mon school and the later institution. The Yates Center School is 
also one of the 49 schools in the state in which Latin ‘s taught. 

President D. E. Sanders of “ Fort Scott Normal,” is pushing his 
work with his accustomed vigor. He has recently established 
another normal school at Great Bend. 

From all reports, the normal school at Harper is growing 
rapidly under the efficient management of President R. W. Ball. 
This is one of the newest institutions in the state. 


MISSOUitI. 


The commencement exercises of the Lawrence public school, 
Mr. B. J. Tice, principal, took place June 27. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Over $4,000 have been subscribed in Andover, toward the 
Proctor Academy endowment. 

The vacancy in the board of trustees of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, caused by the resignation of Joseph B. Walker, Esq., 
has been filled by the appointment of George 8. Morrison, a grad- 
uate of the academy in 1859, of Harvard in 1863, and an eminent 
civil engineer, formerly of New York, and now of Chicago. 

Professor Cilley has been an instructor in Philips Exeter 
Academy for 30 years. 

Miss Helen Marshall, a former popular teacher in the Nashua 
High School, is teaching Norwich Free Academy at Norwich, 
Conn. 

Professor Parker of Dartmouth College, and his daughter are at 
Constantinople at present. They expect to return home during 
July. 

NEW JERSEY. 

A recent meeting of the board of education of Orange was 
devoted to the discussion of industrial training. Mr. Cutts gave 
an account of a visit to the recent exhibition of the work of the 
Philadelphia schools, by President Grinsted, Commissioners Gill, 
Mohor, and himself. The exhibition included specimens of writ~ 
ing, drawing, map drawing, raised maps, and sewing, also geologic 
maps, chemicals, written work in history, working drawings, etc., 
and evidenced careful and intelligent work on the part of the 
instructors. The work of the manual training school was espe- 
cially interesting, and this was shown by pupils actually at work 
under the supervision of their teachers. Among the many arti- 
cles shown in this department were specimens of carpentry, wood 
turning, forging, tin soldering, molding for castings, and electric 
appliances. The availability of a state appropriation for the 
work was talked over. It was suggested that the superintendent 
and principals of the several schools should visit the school in 
Philadelphia, where they could examine the system more in detail, 
and become familiar with its workings. 


NEW YORK. 


The graduating exercises of the Attica Union School took place 
June 21. Nine pupils graduated. 

The commencement of the Babylon High School took place 
June 22, There were four graduates, 

The closing exercises of the 88th term of the State Normal 
School at Albany took place June 22. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Elizabeth City State Normal School will hold its next ses- 
sion July 9-27. 

The plan of instruction will include class-work and general 
lectures on all subjects required in the public school course ; also 
lectures on methods, organization and discipline. Address Prof. 
M. C. 8. Noble, Wilmington. 

OREGON. 


Hon. E. B. McElroy of the Oregon public schools, has sent let- 
ters to the teachers of his state, urging their attendance upon the 





National Education Association, and aie forth the different 
routes between Oregon and San Francisco. 


VERMONT. 


After this the Barre schools will be graded. The rapid growth 
of population in Barre, has made this necessary. The old academy 
boarding-house will be sold. 

A school savings fund has been started in the St. Johnsbury 
schools. The amount now aggregates $619.58, a practical illustra- 
tion of “take care of the pennies, and the dollars will take care 
of themselves." Twenty volumes were recently added to Win- 
ooski High School library. 

The students of Norwicn University at Northfield increased in 
numbers so rapidly during this year, that larger accommodations 
are necessary. 

Breman Academy, of New Haven, has recently received from 
Hon. R. B. Langdon, and Mr. William Hoyt, $10,000 for scholar 
ships. 

St. Johnsbury Academy class of °88 has left a memorial fund tor 
the establishment of a true mendian line on the grounds. 

The Burlington High School has adopted a new plan for the 
remainder of the spring term. It will hold only one session, from 
8:30 to 1:30, a plan which is happily becoming more popular. 

Perkinsville, Vt. B. H. ALLBEE. 

WISCONSIN. 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Asseciation will be held at Eau Claise, July 3-5, The following 
program will be presented : 

TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


Address of welcome, Hon. Geo. B. Shaw, Mavor of Eau Claire. 
Address, “‘ The Functions of the S:ate University,” Pres, T. C. 
Chamberlin, LL.D. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

“The Study of Local History,” R. G. Thwaites, Sec’y Wis. Hist. 
Society. ‘* What can the School do to Cultivate Patriotism?” 
Prof. Theron B. Pray. Discussion, led by Prin. J. W. Livingston. 
* Modern Mathematics,” Prof. Chas. BH. Chandler, Ripon College. 
“Shall we Teach Children to See what Is?” Miss Cornelia E. 
Rogers. ‘“ Farmers’ Institutes as an Educational Factor,” Hon. 
W. H. Morrison. Discussion, led by Hon. J. B. Thayer, State 
Superintendent. Oration, “The Schoolmaster and the State,” 
Hon, Jos. V. Quarles, Racine. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


*“ Language Teaching in Elementary and High Schools,” Supt 
Wm. E. Anderson. Discussion, led by Principal J. C. Crawford. 
“Does Education Educate?” Miss Jessie Christie. Discussion 
“ Elimination of Unprofitavle Work from the School Curriculum,”’ 
led by Prof. J. W. Stearns, LL.D. Lecture, ‘* Physical Education 
in Public Schools,” Dr. Dan Milliken, Hamilton, Ohio. ‘ Physical 
Conditions of School Life,” Pres. Geo. 8. Albee. “School Libra- 
ries, How to Get and How to Use Them,” Principal Dwight Kin- 
ney and Supt. Addie Neff. 





ANDREWS MANUFACTURING 


686 Broadway, NEW YORK. | 195 wabash Ave ‘Chisage sod Poot & Stockton sts,, San Francisco, 
MOST EXTENSIVE MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES. 


H. ANDREWS & co. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Andrews New Series of Wall Maps 


Latest, Largest, and Most Complete Series 


Excel all others in Boldness and Clearness, Systematic Coloring, oy, ont Finish. 
GENTS W 


set. Sold separately or in Sets on ordinary or Spring Rollers, 


THE NEW 


‘Improved Triumph’ 
Solid Dovetailed Desk 


With Noiseless 
Folding Seat. 





WE FURNISH A 


HINGED APPARATUS GASE| souto Back AND sour 


With every 8-inch and 
12-inch Globe. 


SEAT. A simple and per- 
fect fastening for uniting 
the Wood and Iron. 













of Wall Maps in the Market. 
Eight in a 
TED. 





ANDREWS 
Anatomical 


—AND—- 


CHARTS. _ Discipline. 
Bes) The most complete and accurate Etc., Etc., Ete, 
Py iset of anatomical Charts published. 


The Coloring is Unequaled. 


From the Sines of 
W.& ALK 








Physiological 


JOHNSTON, Bainburgh. 


Edited by Dr. WM. - TURNER, of Univ. of 
) Edinburgh. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS, 


&®” Send for Circulars. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


School Apparatus, 


GLOBES, 
Numeral Frames, 
Blackboards, 

Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustlese 
Crayons. 















Dustless 


s Aids to School 


We are also 
Mmanufacturerg 


of Fine Commercial and Library Furniture, 
Bank Fixtures, and Parlor Folding Beds. 


COMPANY, 


MEXICO 
Bam 





Eraser. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 BRODWAY., NEW YORK. { A. a FD. co., a ey Are. jcriongo, 


iy ewe ? 
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ROLFE’S 


Students’ Series 


Standard English Poems 
For Schools and Colleges. 


UNIFORM WITH ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE.) 
A CAREFULLY REVISED TEXT; COPI- 
OUS EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL 
NOTES; NUMEROUS ELEGANT 

- ILLUSTATIONS. 


. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 

. SCOTT’S MARMION. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON’S SELECTED POEMS. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. 

. BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, ETC. 
ATALANTA’S RACE, and other Tales 


from WILLIAM MORRIS’S “THE EARTHLY 
PARADISE.” 


Price, per volume, 75 cents; to teachers and 
school officers for examination, cloth, 47 cents. 
re orrespondence regarding terms for introduc- 
tion, &c., solicited. 

“Mr. Rolfe’s notes are admirable, complete, 
and concise at once, They make the book just 
what it needs to be for young people, not to say 
for older readers.”—T he Churchman. 

“The entire Students’ Series are warmly com- 
mended for school libraries or for individual use. 
Selected and edited with remarkable judgment, 
their persual will aid in developing the critical 
powers of the student, and awaken in him a love 
for the beautiful, true, “a good in literature.” — 
School Journal, Chicago, 11. 

“This Series shoul Lng A aes a place in 


every oy ten y .”— Educat 
Rolfe is a a iterary ‘oritic and anne 
tator. Whether for reading or s' i. Rolfe’s edi 
= are absolutely the best.”—Philadelph ia 

Met Rolfe’s work is always ideal in critical 
care, _ and research.”—Journal of Edu- 
catio 


*.*Sold by all Booksellers. 


CeOAATP HD 


TICKNOR & CO., 





CUIDE BOOKS. 


GB" Revised in 1888. ag 


These books contain scores of maps; vivid de- 
scriptions of the scenery, history, and poetry of 
each locality; lists of hotels at each point, with 
their prices and locations; accounts of routes of 
travel. The volumes are bound in red cloth, 
and each contains from 400 to 500 pages $1.59 
each. “Every whit as good as ‘ Baedeker.’”— 
Independent. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire’s Hills, Stockbridge, Lenox. Ver- 
mont’s Mountains, Lake Champlain. Maine's 
Coasts, Moosehead, Mt. Desert.. Nantucket and 
the Islands, Cape Cod, etc. *‘ Of incalculable value 
to tourists.” —Railway Age. 

“Tt is admirably put together, and isa vast 
labor-saving guide for one who wishes to know 
what to see and what he is seeing.”—Rev. Dr. 
PRIME, in New York Observer. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows. Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands. . Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington. 
Jefferson’s Views, Lancaster, Littleton. Fran- 
conia’s Marvels. Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 

“ Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this 
guide-book is as perfect a thing of its kind as 
could well be produced. It is simply indispen- 
sable to all who visit or sojourn among the White 
Mountains.”—The Congregationalist. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The only Guide-Book to Eastern Canada. Fifth 
Edition. Eight Maps. Newly Revised. $1.50. 

The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor. Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape Breton, Newfound- 
land. Halifax, Saint John, Quebec. New Bruns- 
wick. Prince Edward Island. Grand Manan. 

“ By its intrinsic value, copiousness of infor- 
mation, and impartiality it is likely to take the 
place of all other guides or hand-books of Canada 
which we know of.”—Quebec Chronicle. 





Looking Backward, the latest novel 
by EDWARD BELLAMY, presents a marvelously 
beautiful and pacifying picture of American 
life, A.D. 2000, in a vast, happy, competitionless, 


r crimeless, 





individualism and monopoly and the dread 
struggle for existence find no place. $1.50. 


Queen Money, the brilliant new novel, 
by the author of “The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
has passed into its seventh large edition. It is 
a wonderful story of New York society. $1.50. 


Dr. Prasopy’s Harvard Reminis- 
cences, that delightful volume of 
anecdotes and incidents of the famous men of 
the University (ike Felton and Palfrey and 
Sparks), with its highbred manner and genial 
humor, is very popular among men of cultiva- 
tion, old or young. $1.25. 


Under the Southern Cross is Mr. 
BALLovu’s new book of travels in Australia, 
New Zealand, etc., is written with delightful 

bon-homie, and makes a fascinating companion. 


The same writer's recent book of Scandinavian 
and Russian travel, “Due North,” is a vivid 
account of the cities and eb xopies, between the 
North Sea and the Volga. 50 each. 


Outlooks on Society, Literature, 
Politics, the latest volume of EpwIn 


and 
PERCY 
WHIPPLE’sS essays, contains very interesting 
chapters on Mr. Lowell, Lord Bacon, Dickens- 
nd, Darwin, etc.: $1.50. : 


The Pi'grim Republic. By Joun A. 
Goopwin. A histor oe th Mane et early New 
England, etc. 8vo. 00. 


Homestead Highways. By H. M. 
SYLVESTER, author of “Prose Pastorals.” $1.50. 
A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. 
By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo. $3.00. 


Olivia Delaplaine, EpGaR FAWCETT’sS 
latest novel of New-York society. $1.50. 


Along the Shore. Poems by Rose 
HAWTHORNE LATHROP. $1.50. 


Agatha Page. By isaac HENDERSON. 
n Italian romance, $1.50. 


The World’s Verdict. By Manx 
Hopkins, Jz. A story of Paris and Nice. $1.50 


The Ethics of Boxing and Manly 
Sport. JoHN BoyLe O’REILLY’s bril- 
$150 book on athletics, full of illustrations. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


paternal, serene Republic, where | 





TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES 


ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
50 CENTS EACH. 


“For the household, there is nothing in the line 
of fiction that we can more heartily recommend.” 
—Boston Home Journal. 

‘The charming ‘Paper Series’ of Ticknor & 
Co., which has offered this year so many of our 
best works of fiction.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Of the popular libraries for summer reading, 
none deserves higher praise. They are charming 


books for a corner, for the hammock, or the 
woodland copse.”— White-Mountain Echo. 
“The long-continued success of Ticknor’s Paper 


Series proves the sagacity of the scheme for pro- 
viding the best literature in legible and dignified 
shape, and at a price within the reach of all read- 
ers.”’— Boston Transcript. 


The volumes for May and June are: 


NEXT DOOR. By CLARA LouIsE BURNHAM. 

THE MINISTER’S CHARGE. By W. D. 
HowELILs. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By the author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent."’ 


AGNES SURRIAGE. By E. L. BYNNER. 


Send for our illustrated and descrip- 
tive list of the first 33 volumes of this 
series, including GUENN, MARGARET 
KENT, A REVEREND IDOL, GERAL- 
DINE, THE STORY OF A COUNTRY 
TOWN, THE PRELATE, NIGHTS 
WITH UNCLE REMUS, A NAMELESS 
NOBLEMAN, 
the very choicest reading. 


and other famous books, 


BOSTON. 





A NEWSPAPER FOR TEACHERS. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Presents each week a complete survey of the news of the world digested and interpreted. 


Discusses all current questions fearlessly, dispassionately and ably by the aid of the best 





informed writers. 











Furnishes a full resume of all literary matters, with strong reviews from specialists in 
the various departments. 


Gives great prominence to educational matters and during the present summer will 
publish a series of invaluable articles on school questions. 


The Christian Union is generally recognized as one of the very best papers in which to 


advertise schools and colleges, and it takes such advertisements at a large discount from 


regular rates. 


LYMAN ABOTT, 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


} Editors. 


Write for terms. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


LAWSON VALENTINE, President, 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE,-NEW YORK. 
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At the commencement of the City College forty-six young men 
were graduated. President Simmons delivered an address on 
“The Higher Education.” Forty-three medals were given, six 
received honorable mention, and prizes were won by seven. No 
honorary degrees were conferred. 





The Normal College Commencement took place June 28. 





The annual reception of G. 8. 72, F. D., Miss Pardee, Prin., took 
place June 27. 


The board of trustees of the Normal College has been organized. 
It consists of Dr. Hunter and the board of education. Mr. Sim- 
mons is president and Mr. Arthur McMullen secretary. 





We acknowledge with thanks all invitations to closing exercises. 
Press of work has prevented our attendance. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


President Simmons was elected chairman of trustees of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Arrangements have been made to 
have free lectures in twenty-four schools next year if the money 
can be obtained. Supt. Jasper was exonerated from charges of 
inefficiency and incapacity by a vote of 13 to 7. The famous 
Miss Mason affair was discussed, Commissioners Sprague and 
Webb attacking Supt. Jasper’s conduct of it. Miss Dodge said 
that she had conducted the investigation at the request of Presi- 
dent Simmons after receiving direct, as well as hearsay evidence. 
She read a letter from Mr. Simmons in which he authorized Mrs. 
Agnew herself to undertake the case. Miss Dodge said: “In 
pursuance of our directions Mrs. Agnew and I consulted. The 
Manual states that such matters should be left in the hands of the 
trustees. We therefore saw one of the trustees, a member of the 
teachers’ committee of the fifteenth ward, and the matter was 
then brought to the trustees through the chairman of the board. 
Meanwhile I had an interview with the city superintendent. and 
then iearned the facts presented in his open letter. Supt. Jasper 
told me that rumors or anonymous letters could never be touched 
by him, and yet for the first time I learnt that the investigation 
took place three years ago, when a similar, only more detailed, 
anonymous letter had been received. Those who are acquainted 
with the facts agree that 1 have proceeded in order. In Miss 
Mason’s case, Mrs. Agnew and I were trying to get evidence to 
prove her guiltless rather than guilty. 

It is not right that Miss Dodge should be condemned for acting 
under authority of the president of the board. She has not only 
acted on more than hearsay evidence and at the request of Presi- 
dent Simmons, but has been influenced solely by duty, regardless 
of consequences to herself. 





The eas was directed to report to the board at its 
next meeting all violations of the by-law relating to the over- 
crowding of schools. 





The closing exercises of G. S. 25, R. H. Petigrew, principal, took 
place June 22. 

The graduating class of Grammar School 63, in the twenty- 
fourth ward, held its commencement exercises June 21. Two silk 
flags were presented by Trustee Theodore E. Thomson. Eighteen 
pupils were graduated. 

The graduating exercises of the male department of grammar 
school 37, Wm. A. Owen, Prin., took place June 22. 





Two hundred and ninety-one girls were graduated from the 
Normal College this week. A course of five years with the degree 
B. A. will hereafter be offered to students not wishing to teach. 
They can afterwards obtain a license by a six months’ study of 
methods. Instruction m manual training will be introduced in 
the regular course.. The college will be under the supervision of 
the State Board of Regents. 





The Shakespeare prize offered by Mrs. A. 8. Barnes, Brooklyn, 
has been awarded to Miss Clara French, A. B., of Smith College, 
who will be graduated A. M., cum laude, at Cornell's coming com. 
mencement. 


The graduating exercises of G. 8. No. 48, M. L. Clawson, princi- 
pal, took place June 27. 

The graduating exercises of G. 8. No. 79, H. C. Litchfield, prin- 
cipal, took place June 28. 

Forty-two girls were graduated from G. 8S. 41, Miss Cavannah, 
principal. After the exercises, a lunch was prepared and served 
by eleven of the graduates. 





Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, will not appoint any women on the 
board of education. 





The closing exercises of the school of the Paulist Fathers were 
largely attended. The singing was specially worthy of attention, 
as showing how vocal development is an aid to physical culture. 


The graduating exercises of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, on Washington Heights, took 
place June 26. Drawing on blackboards by children less than 
eight years old, and sketching by speciai students in the art de- 
partment, formed part of the program. An illustration of how 
deaf mutes are first taught was given. 





Various articles were placed on a table, and their names written 
on the board. Pointing to the name on the board, the instructor 
says to the pupil, by sign: “Give mea knife.” Then the pupil, 
if he understands, picks up the article he desires. If not, he is 
shown which to select, and thus learns all at once the name of an 
article in print and also in the sign language. 

A deaf, dumb and blind pupil, who has been in the school eleven 
years, wrote on a typewriter an address to the audience. Seven- 
teen prizes were awarded. 





The mechanical arts, as well as the ordinary school branches are 
taught in Felix Adler’s Workingmen’s school, not to educate 
artisans but to prove that the labor of the hands is an invaluable 
aid in the development of the brain. Sixteen pupils were gradu- 
ated at this school which has given free instruction to three hun- 
dred and seventy-five students during the year. 

At the exercises of the Fordham Grammar School, No. 64, 
W. J. Kennard, principal, an American flag was presented by 
Commissioner F. W. Devoe. 

The closing exercises of G. 8. 58, John D. Robinson, principal, 
took place June 23. 





Sixteen girls were graduated on June 23 from G. 8. No. 25, Miss 
Hannah A. Sill, principal. 





The forty-third commencement of St. John’s College, Fordham, 
took place June 28, 


The commencement of the training department, Normal Col- 
lege, was held Thursday. Fifty-two pupils were graduated. Dr. 
William Wood presented the diplomas. 





At G. 8. No. 19, Male Dept., thirteen prizes for excellence in ex- 
aminations were awarded. 





At G. 8. No. 61, forty-two pupils received diplomas, and four 
prizes were given. 

The graduating exercises of G. 8. No, 69., Female Dept., Miss 
Hoffman, principal, were held Friday. Fifty-six graduates re- 
ceived diplomas. One of the pupils received the gold medal of- 
fered by ex-Mayor Grace, for the highest per cent. in the entrance 
examinations to the Normal College. 





Our well-known correspondent, Miss E. E. Kenyon has been 
promoted to the head of a department in the Boooklyn schools. 
Miss Kenyon is one of the most intelligent and progressive among 
the Brooklyn teachers. We congratulate the Brooklyn schools 
on keeping her services, for we happen to know that she has re- 
ceived a flattering offer from another city. 


That tired feeling disappears, and you feel active and strong 
after taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





GINN & COM 


PUBLISH 


ANY 





NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


New Books are Starred. 


English, Part I. and Part 


Elementary English. II.; Whitney’s Grammar ; 


First weeks at School; Stickney’s Primer, First, Second, Third an 
Fourth Readers ; *Olassics for Children (29 vols. }; Hazen’ ‘Ss Speller ; 
‘Turner’s Primer and First Reader, and Stories for Young Chil- 
i Kindergarten Stories ; *Twilight Thoughts, Memor f fin pome, 
Hudson’s School eatieberin 
ig er n ish. (new edition in cloth or paper); 
Hudson's Harvard Shakespeare ; 


Hudson's Pamphiet Belections; Arnold's Literature; Minto’s 
Prose and Poetry; Irving; Milton; Scott; *Genung’s Practical 
Rhetoric ; Shakespeare and Chaucer & xaminations, etc. 125 vols. 


Carpenter’s Grammar and_ Reader;| e 
Old- English. 


*Cook’s Sievers’ Grammar; Library of 
Poetry ( Andreas, Beowulf, penne 
Zupitza’s Old and Middle English Reader) ; English of XIV. Cen- 
tury; Translation of Beowulf; etc. 1l Vols. 
4 Allen & Greenough’s Grammar; New Cysar, seven 
atin. books, illustrated; New Cicero, thirteen orations, | 
illustrated ; Greenough’ 8 Virgil, illustrated; Leigh- 
ton’s and Tetlow’s Lessons ; *Beginner’s Latin Book ; +*First Ste 
in Latin (Leighton); Six Weeks Preparation for Crear ; Ovid ; 
Sallust; Tacitus ; Allen's Composition; Synonymes; Lexicons ! 
*Coll lege Series of Latin Authors; Roman Literature, etc. 50 Vols. 
Goodwin’s Grammar and ~~ _ 5 Setenton’, 8 gua 
reek. White’s Lessons; Ana’ .asis and ~— AP's 
lege Series of ‘Greek yb ty “Cine 
schylus : Sonheaten: Euripides ; Pindar; I vsias “Thucydides; 
Jebb’s Introduction to Homer ; Classical Wall aps,etc. 44 
WENTWORTH’S SERIES: *Primary 
at ematics. and *Grammar School Arithmetica, 
High School Arithmetic, *Shorter 
Course in Algebra, Elementary Algebra, Complete Algebra, new 
Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying, *Analytic Geometry, 
Tables, Exercises in Algepra, Arithmetic and Geometry: Taylor’s 
Calculus; Geometry for Beginners; *Lessons in Geometry ; ne) 
hart’s Plane Surveying; *Combined Number and Language 
sons; *Number Stories ; *Academic Trigonometry, etc. 70 V Vole” 


Elementary Lessons in| 





Gage’s Elements of Physics; *Introduction to 
Physical Science ; *Introduction to Chemical Sci- 


Science. ence; Primer of ‘Botany : 


Journal of Morphology, etc. 
Music. THE NATIONAL COURSE: First, Second and 


Third Readers and Charts (old and new editions) 

Independent Reader ; Fourth Readers ; High-School 

Readers; Pease’s Singing Book ; *Veazie's Four-Part- -Song 
Reader; ‘Time and Tune Series; +The Coda, etc. 30 Vo 

*Mycrs’ Ancient History ; Myers’ Mediseval and 

istory. Modern History ; *Leading Facts of English His- 

tory; *English History Reader; Reader’s Guide 

to English History ; #Historia do Brazil ; *Washington and His 

ey: *Pilgrims and Puritans; *Journal of As@anotess. 

Seelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and 

oso Moral Science ; *Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of 

Outlines; Hickok’s Works in Mental and 

Moral Philosophy ; Davideon’ 's Works, ete. 14 Vols. 


Modern Languages. this imsctact 


Readings ; French Read- 
ings; *Illustrated Begin- 
ners’ Book in French; *Collar’s Eysenbach’s German Lessons ; 
*English into German; *Stecin’s German Exercises ; rene Dic- 


Little Flower ao a age 3 


tionaries ; *Spanish Idioms. Vols. 
4 me rry’s Primer ; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’ 8 
an skrit Grammar and Supplement; Geldner's Avesta; 
- ae Rigveda (Arrowsmith’ s translation) ; 
*Nine Jatakas (Pali.) Vols. 
Our World, I. and IT.; Fitz & Joslin’s 
Geogra hy. Globes ; *Classical Atlas :’ Wall Ma 
Vols. 
: *Dante Handbook; *Prince’s 
isce aneous. Jourses and Methods; *Macy’s 


Our Government ; *Weil’s Order 
of Words ; Teacheis’ Class Books; School Hy iene; “Erome of 





} Anatomy; Harvard and Yale Examination aPers ; eg ay 
Political Science Quarterly. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 
( Teachers’ Prices. ) 


The Teachers’ Edition of “* a ns Ste) = 
Number,” by Wentworth 


Arithmetic. xemer"by wentworth, « 


“It is admirable in plan and em gy out in its details. 
It deserves an immense success.”—H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, 


Providence, R. I 
Write Correct: of “Elementary 


Grammar. Lessons in Mivalish 60 60 Sale 


“It seems to me that such a good book needs only its own pres- 
ence to recommend it. It was prepared by an excellent teacher, 
who has applied the true Ley of teaching in her book. I 
earnestly recommend it to hers.”—FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Prin. Cook Co. No:mal School, qm. 


M eth 0 d S$ * Board of Education. 75 cents. 


“Tt isan eminently practical book which I can strongly endorse.” 
—Lekoy D. Brown, State Commissioner of Schools, Ohio. 


“T know of no other book in which the vital connection between 
rinciples and methods is made so ap ie ELLEN HyYDes, 
in. State Normal School, Framingham, 


Keotenn on School Hygiene, by five Boston 
HY giene. im may nee 80 cents. A few vital sanitary 
experience. 


Sie treated in the light of much special study 
“Every thoughtful teacher will be more valuable to his school 
for having read it."—Ray Greene Hu wine, Prin. High School, 


New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
pone Wecks, 9) pp. 30 ge 


Record Books. Sac Woe a ob 


cents. No.3, Twenty Weeks, ito. 8, 30 ce! 


The Teacher’s Edition -s. “ How to Speak and 


~ 


Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching, 
by John T. Prince, Agent of the Mass. State 


_ 


iy Improved Class Books, No. 





STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Pian. 


Best in Method and Material, Best in Interest and Results, 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; Low Prices. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
WENTWORTH’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


“The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the Subject.” 
‘The Most Successful Text-Books of the Last Decade.” 
First Awards at the Last Four Universal Expositions. 


HAZEN’S SPELLER. Spelling Taught as a Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as Well as Memory. 
COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. Something at once Novel and Practical. 


OUR GOVERNMENT. 


“This is the Book which our Schools have been waiting for.” 





Full descripti 
(2) Common School books. Several 


ve Catalogue and Circulars of the 469 VOLUMES may be had free on application. We have two Catalogues : 
very important works have been issued 


since this advertisement was 


gh School and College books ; 
soon. 


blished 


Others will be pub 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. _ 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


PUBLISHERS, LONDON AND 


NEW YORK. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS 


With VOCABULARIES. Edited by Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, D.D., Oxon. 























GREEK TEXTS: LATIN TEXT: (Continued.) 
CENTS étniin 
JEsop (Fables) and PAL“ZPHATUS(Myths) 30 Eutropius. Roman History. Books I., 
EURIPIDES. Hecuba. 55] and IL 30 
Iiomer. Tliad. Book I. 30 
——Odyssey. Book I. 30 | ———Books III. and IV. 30 
Lucian. Select Dialogues, 30| Horace. Odes. Books L, IIL, and IV. 
Xenophon. Soke. Wooks CC Each 30 
IV., V., and VI. Eac 40 
ea ook IIT. 40 
———Anabasis. Book II. 30 Boe : 2 ‘ 
Book VII. 55 | ———Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 30 
———Book I., Text only. 10| Nepos, Miltiades, Cimon, etc. 25 
St. MATTHEW’s and St. LUKE’s Gospels. Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 
Each 65] Fasti. 30 

a ie end Gt. John’s Gospels. 40 Select Myths from the Metamor- 
LAC 25 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans. 40} P hoses. “ 
The Acts of the Apostles. 65! Phedrus. Select Easy Fables. 25 
LATIN TEXTS: ——Fables. I. and II. 30 
Cesar. Galic War. Books I, II., V., Sallust. Bellum Catillinarium. 49 
and VI. Each . Virgil. Georgics. Book IV. 30 
——Book I., Text only. 0 ‘ , . an 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 


SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT. By Mark R. Wricur (Hon. Inter. B.Sc. 
London), With 160 Diagrams and Illustrations. 12mo. 80 cents. 


AN_ INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


By Davip ALLEN Low (Whitworth Scholar). With 65 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 12mo. 60 cents. 

TEXT-BOOK ON PRACTICAL, SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY. By Davip ALLEN Low (Whitworth Scholar), Part I. 12mo. 
69 cents. Part Il. 1i2mo. 90 cents. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Joun Tuornton, M.A. With 10 


Maps and 156 Illustrations. 12mo. 80 cents. 


A MANUAL OF MECHANICS: an Elementary Text-Book, designed for 
for Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Gooprve, M. A. 12mo. 80 cents. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL; 
with an introduction to the + 5 of Chemical Analysis, Inorganic and 
Organic. By W. Jaco, F.C.S. Ninth Edition, Re-written and greatly Enlarged. 
With 49 Woodcuts, and numerous Questions and Exercises. 12mo. 80 cents. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: the Principles of Qualitative Analysis. 
WituiaM A. TILDEN, D.Sc. 12mo. 45 cents. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S.; 
Lecturer on Chemistry, London School Board. 12mo. 80 cents. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for JUNIOR STUDENTS. By J. Emersoy 
ReYNOLps, M.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, University of Dublin. 
F-cap 8vo. PartI. Introductory, 45 cents. Part Il. Non-Metals, 75 cents. Part 
Ill. Metals, $1.05. Part IV. Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, or Organic 
Chemistry. With an Appendix on Ultimate Organic Analysis. $1.20, 
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LONG MANS’ 


BY GEORGE G. CHISHOL 
WITH 61 ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS. 


SCHOOL 


GEHEOGRAPHY. 
M, M.A., B.Sc-, F.R.G.S., &e, 


CROWN 8vo. $1.05. 


*,*In this book an attempt is made at a new ae tenes in tne teaching of Geography by providing a text-book which is founded on the results and Methods following 


from the great advance which has taken place in 
exclude from the book almost all details which pupils cannot be expected to keep 
of what is most effective as discipline, and of most importance to know. 


graphical Scie d Teaching in Europe, and especially in Germany. ] | 
\oumaah be canested to ban pormaneaily tn mind, but to take care that what the book does contain should consist 


The aim of the author has been to 


A Catalogue of Educational Books and works in general iiterature wil be sent free to any address on application. 


LONCMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 15 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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GET THE BEST, THE MOST RECENT, AND THE CHEAPEST! 


THE NEW PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED AYD BRCUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT 


Gov. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, says :—* It 
merits the large patronage which it has received, and 
the work seems to me oné which tends to the general 
diffusion of knowledge among all classes of readers.” 

Ex-Governor Hoadly, of Ohio, says :—“I 
have two editions of the Britannica, but after careful 
examination I have purchascd Tur NEW PEOPLE's Cy- 
CLOPEDIA, and cordially recommend it to others as 
concise, modern, convenient, and reliable. I am greatly 
pleased with it.” 

The New York Times says:—‘“The best 
Cyclopedia for the price.” 


1. It i. brought down to the present in every dedartment, and is thus from 
two toten years later than any other work now on the market. 

2. It contains one hundred and fifty-six colored 
best-mapped Cyclopedia ever put before the American people. 

3. It contains colored maps of 12 important American Cities and of the 12 greatest 
European Capitals, a feature hitherto unknown to Cyclopedias. a ad 

_4. The maps of the United States are indexed, showing the location and pula- 

tion of every city, town, and village in the United States, with post-offices, oaey. 
order offices, express offices, county seats, capitals, etc. 


maps and diagrams, being the}. 


TIME FOR THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION AND NINBTIETH THOUSAND. 
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Judge Tourjee says :—‘I can think of nothing 
more useful in the home, nor any better present that a 
parent could give a child whom he desires to be some- 
thing more than a parrot, a thinker who learns more 
than he is taught.” 

Gen. B. F. Butler says :—‘I can recommend it 
more especially for the office, and for the use of the 
business men of the country.” 

Rev. Joseph Cook says :—‘ As a popular com- 
pendium of knowledge this book, in my judgment, is 
worth many times what it costs.” 


5. The New South receives especial attention in its recent material development 
and the increase of its cities in wealth, importance, and population. 


6. Men of the Time are represented in its pages by biographical notices prepared 
in many cases, from data furnished by themselves. 


7. Science, Art, Geography, Politics, etc., etc., in all their recent achievements, 
are written up to date. 


8. The whole work has been revised, a vast amount of new matter added, fresh 





plates made; thus making the work emphatically the NEW PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPEDIA. 








IT IS THE LATEST, AS IT IS THE BEST, POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED. 


EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED, to whom 
inducements will be given. 
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You can have YOUR OWN TIME in which to pay for a set. 
SEND A POSTAL CARD for full particulars to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broapway, 


NEw York. 
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LETTERS. 


94. WHAT ARE COMMON, PUBLIC, GENERAL, AND SPECIAL 
ScHOOLs ’—The present discussion concerning “ manual 
training’’ is certain to bring up for consideration, recon- 
sideration, and correction a number of very important 
questions. 

Supt. Marble’s recent paper on engrafting manual train- 
ing in the public school system, raised the query that heads 
this article. He brings up in his discussion the superficial 
argument (?) of what he calls common,or public, or general, 
and special schools. This argument is used by most all of 
the dissenters, in treating this subject. 

Question 1. What are common and what are public 
schools? 2. What are general schools? 3. What are 
special and what are private schools ? 

Mr. Marble says: ‘‘No kind of work with tools is of 
general utility.” Beg pardon, but that’s only a “ glittering 
generality.” 

Just as true, even more so: “ No kind of work” with 
other than a general language, literature, etc., “is of 
general utility.” Any technically worded text, or study, is 
special in the sense Supt. M. intimates; grammar, for 
instance. 

Special schools should be established,but ‘‘to extend this 
special training, and engraft it upon the school system as a 
part of the course of study, like arithemetic and geography 
is quite another thing.”’ (Note the language.) Question : 1. 
Can the training in arithmetic and geography be “ extend- 
ed’’ so as to become special? 2. Should special schools (or 
private ones) be established, ‘‘as they are needed and can 
be afforded !’’ to provide for this exteusion of all studies ? 
8. What place should “arithmetic and geography,” etc., 
have in a system of common schools? 4. Will Supt. 
Marble, and others, even advocates of manual training,put 
a broader construction of language on the methods, ways, 
and means to be used in manual training ? 

Arithmetic and geography have been accorded a place, 
but not a correct one as yet; the various studies having 
either too little or too much of a place in contrast. 

Now, manual training, and many other things, must be 
accorded a place and a right place. 

Mr. Marble touches upon the specific function of the 
school in this: “‘ We ought to be more modest in our pre- 
tentions, and, recognizing the prime responsibility of 
parents, we ought to concern ourselves chiefly with our 
specific duty of training the mind. 





From this I understand (1) that the school has a specific 
function, (2) that the parent has a specific duty, and (8) 
that this specific function of the school is training the 
mind. 

Now, without commenting any, let me ask, What is the 
specific function, or duty, or ‘the prime responsibility of 
parents”? From the quotation, it does not seem to be 
any part, at least a very little part, of ‘‘ training the mind.” 
It seems to me that there is a very large quantity of “ pre- 
tentions ’’ for the school] in this claim; and I am egotistic 
enough to think there is a muddled superficialty in many 
minds concerning this “‘ specific function ”’ subject. 

What a grand victory for morality to be able to think a 
good act without doing it! as a result, and how that 
inability would kill off the mere theorists. 

Closing questions: 1. Are schools and school systems, 
that are common in these United States, common in the 
world? InChinaorSiberia? In Egypt or the Soudan ? 
In Russia orSpain? In England or Germany even? Ifso 
or not, Why ? 

2. Is a country district school common to a city school ? 
To a state university ? Or is a school in the midst of farms 
common to one in the midst of factories? Or one on an 
agricultural plain, to onein the mountains ? 

8. Isn’t what is called a special school, a common one 
from that point downward ? 

4. Isn’t what we are prone to call a common school, a 
special one from that point upward ? 

5. What would be a true common school ? 

6. What would be a true special school ? 

7. A true system of either or both ? 

It seems to me that the principles, “‘ From the known to 
the unknown,” “the simple to the complex,” “ the near to 
the remote,” and “the special to the general,” need more 
attention and a broader application than is usually accorded 
to them. 


Fox, I. W. A. BEANE. 


95. THE NEW EDUCATION.—What a phrase of many 
meanings! Col. Parker says it is ‘“‘simply the earnest, 
thoughtful teacher, who has an ideal founded upon the 
vast possibilities of human development.” I like that defi- 
nition, but the time is not far back when it would have 
been wholly unintelligible to me. Five years ago I 
“taught” by a set of stereotyped methods which were im- | 
posed upon my associates ahd myself and which some of} 
us thought (if we stepped so far aside from routine as to_ 








have a thought) were the sum total of all that was known | 





or theorized about education. I had “ taught” nearly ten 
years. During all that time I had lived in a state of vague 
discontent like that of one blind who can barely distin- 
guish light, but cannot determine the direction of its source. 
I knew we were all wrong. I knew I was doing more harm 
than good. I was continually conscience-stricken, help- 
less, restive, miserable. I wished that my lot had been 
cast in some chemist’s laboratary or some astronomer’s ob- 
servatory, where the safer physical sciences were to be 
dealt with, instead of in an institution built for the pur_ 
pose of cramping human nature. I tried by fits and starts, 
as feeble inspirations came to me, to remedy with my poor, 
weak touch, gigantic evils of whose nature I was but dim- 
ly cognizant. I found at each new trial that I might as 
well have attempted to walk directly through a stone wall. 
In all this time no one ever told me that there were schools 
where the teaching was very different from ours or that 
there were books to read; and I was so far from suspect- 
ing that help was to be had that I never even thought of 
asking. This pitchy darkness surrounded me while at 
work in a public school in one of the largest of our Ameri- 
can cities. 

I can imagine the following interview as having taken 
place between myself and one of those enthustastic Quincy 
teachers who, we will say, met me on the street one day 
and pity-stricken by my dejected mien, in which rebellion 
and stoicism fought for ascendency, spoke to meas follows, 
guided to the secret source of all my discontent by that 
marvelous intuitive power that ideal teachers always have- 

“You poor, dull-looking little thing, you! There is a 
science of education.” 

Myself :—(With an electric start.) ‘‘ Have you discovered 
that too? Let us meet somewhere and talk !”’ 

Q. T :—‘‘ And there is an art of education !”’ 

Myself :—(With a doleful shake of the head.) 
you and I will not live to see it studied.” 

Q. T :—“Notso. It is studied now and with growing 
zeal. I have another piece of intelligence for you, but do 
not let it startle you so. There isa literature of educa- 
tion.” 

Myself :—‘‘ Where? Where? Who can know enough of 
teaching to write about it ?”’ 

There is nothing exaggerated in all this. I was aston- 
ished and delighted as much but more slowly by a change 
that came over the domination of our school. The change 
concerned the entire city but was felt far more in some lo- 
| calities than in others. I eagerly watched the dawning 
| light and at last discovered that it had come from a very 
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NATIONAL SPEAKERS. 


By E. O. BRANCH, Author of the “‘ Hamilton Speaker.” 
i. PRIMARY SPEAKER, Boards, 50 cents. 11. JUNIOR SPEAKER, Cloth, 
75 cents. Il]. ADVANCED SPEAKER, Cloth, $1.25. 
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BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS. 


The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball That 
Floats in the Air. 
New Edition, with an introduction by Loursa Parsons Hopxins. Illustrated School edition, 
cloth, 50 cents. Library edition, cloth, 80 cents. 
The Seven Little Sisters Prove Their Sisterhood. 
(Former title EACH AND ALL) 
lilustrated. School edition, cloth, 50 cents. Library edition, cloth, 80 cents. * 


Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road From Long Ago to Now 


20 illustrations. Cloth, 80 cents. 


Ceographical Plays for Young Folks at School and at Home. 
Price each play in paper, 15 cents, postage paid. 1 United States; 2 Europe; 3 Asia; 4 Africa 
and South America; 5 Australia and Isles of the Sea; 6 The Commerce of the World. 

The above bound in one volume. Cloth, $1.00, postage paid. 

Craded Supplementary Reading. 

For use in schools. By Professor TweeEp, late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools. 12 parts 
ready: Nos,1, 4,7 and 10, Ist = primary; Nos. 2, 5, 8and 11, 2d year primary; Nos. 3, 6, 9 
and 12,3d year primary. In brown paper covers 4 cents each; by mail 5cents. The four 

arts for each year bound together in bourds, 20 cenis each. First year primary in one volume, 
rds, 20 cents. Second year primary in one volume, boards, 20 cents. Third year primary in 
one volume, boards, 20 cents. 


HISTORICAL READINGS. 


Young Folks’ History of the United States. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With over 100 illustrations. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HiGGrnson. Illustrated, $1.20. 


Handbook of English History. 


Based on Guest's “* Lectures on English History,” and brought down to the year 1880. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on the English Literature of the 19th Century. By F. H. UNpER- 
woop, LL.D. With maps, chronological tables, etc. School edition, 90 cents, 


Young People’s History of England. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. Illustrated. School edition, 60 cents. 
Young People’s History of Ireland. 


ByGreorGe MAKEPEACE TOWLE. With introduction by Jonn BoYLe O'REILLY. 
School edition, 60 cents. 


Heroes of History. By Grorcr Makeprace Tow Le. Illustrated. 

Vasco de Gama: his Voyages and Adventures. ; Marco Polo: his Travels and Adventures. School 
School edition, 60 cents. ition, 60 cents. 

Pizarro: his Adventures and Conquests. School | Raleigh: his Voyages and Adventures, School 
edition, 60 cents. edition, 60 cents. 

Magellan : or The First Voyage Round the World. | Drake, the Sea King of Devon. School edition, 
School edition, 60 cents. 60 cents. 

The Story of cur Country. By Mrs. L. B. Monror. 80 cents. 

Net prices. Ten per cen . additional by mail or express prepaid. 


$1.20. 


Illustrated. 


Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail pre-paid on receipt of price. 


LEE 
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Price 30 cents net. By mail 35 cents. 


FOR THIRD, FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS 
SCHOOL. 

Miss West’s Class in Ceography. By Miss Srarnawx. 

Lessons on Manners. By Miss Wicarn. 

Natural History Plays. By Louisa Parsons Hopxins. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF QUADRUPEDS. 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF BIRDS. Mrs. 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF FISHES AND REPTILES. 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF BEES AND OTHER INSECTS. | Sanborn 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF SEA AND RIVER SHELLS. | 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF SEA-URCHINS AND CORALS. 
I. SIMPLE POEMS AND EASY RHYMES. 


IN 


By 


Tenney. 
With 500 Illustrations. 


Edited by Professor CAMPBELL. 


Paper 
20 cents net, boards 30 cents net. 


If, SELECT POETRY FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
Ill. CHOICE POETRY FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


A Kiss for a Blow. By Henry Ciarke Wricar. 
Childs’ Book of Heaith. 
FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Arabian Night’s Entertainments (Seiections.) 
Schools by Dr. ELiot, formerly Superintendent Boston Schools. 


Stories from American History. By N. 8. Dopes. 
The Boston Tea-Party and other Stories of the Revolution. 
Relating many Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes. By H. C. Watson. 
FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS IN SCHOOL. 


Noble Deeds of our Fathers 2s told by Soldiers of the Revolution 
gathered around the Old Bell of Independence. By H. C. Watson. 


The Flower People. (Child’s Talk with the Flowers). By Mrs, Horace 
MANN. 


The Nation in a Nutshell. By Grorce Makepeace Tow.Le. 
Short Studies of American Authors. By T. W. liicernson. 
These books are well made, good print and paper, strongly bound in boards, with many illus- 


strations, and of an exceedingly interesting character. They are in use for supplementary reading 
in hundreds of schools in vanous parts of the country. New volumes will be added to this list from 
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Per Dozen, $1.20. Manual for Teachers, 50 cts. 
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This system is designed to give the pupil a clear idea of form, 
to help him to express that idea on paper, and to give him com- 
mand of his pencil, so that he can dtaw the objects about him, 
The plan of the work is so simple that any teacher can use it. The 
manual makes the system plain even to those entirely unskilled in 
the art. Every lesson has been thoroughly tested—good results 
will be seen from the first. 


“We cannot imagine any nearer approach to perfection.”—The Art Amateur, New York, 
“ An admirable hand-book of elementary drawing.”—The Critic, New York. 
“ Admirable works for young people in families and for pupils in schools.” 
—The Interior, Chicago. 
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Mather, Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
“ Deserving of highest praise.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“It is simple, natural, elastic. easily adaptable to the wants of children; and it leads gradually 
from the first steps up to diflicult studies in drawing from life.’"—The Epoch, New York. 
“The best I have seen for teaching purposes.” 
—Prof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
“The only system I have ever seen of which I heartily approve,”—Mary M. Phillips, Teacher 
of Design, St. John’s School, N. Y. City. 


N. B.—No elaborate and costly models required by this system. 
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reservoir of luminosity into which I could actually dip my 
own eager, privileged hands and hold them before me like 
lanterns in the darkness. I was so charmed with the dis- 
covery that I forgot to be ashamed of its tardiness. I, who 
read Herbert Spencer greedily, not to know that he had 
written & work on education! I did not read very fast, be- 
cause I am so constituted that I cannot give the best atten_ 
tion to a new work until I have done thinking about the 
last one. But perhaps that was all the better. It seemed 
after awhile as though discouragement, instead of ending, 
had but just commenced. The great difficulty of reducing 
principles to practice and the impossibility of grafting 
philosophical upon unphilosophical teacning confronted 
me at every step. Then, too, I was uncertain how far I 
might digress from the old routine. I was afraid of using 
the larger freedom granted by the new regime for fear of 
trespassing beyond its undefined limits. However, I read 
on and thought on and worked on, alternating between de- 
jection and enthusiasm, and all the time wondering if a 
system of education at all approaching the natural existed 
anywhere. 

The more I look about me and inquire into the manage- 
ment of well-reputed schools, the more I realize that earn- 
est thought has been long at work upon the problem which 
I once believed mine alone. 

But all this is new tome. “The New Education,” from 
my standpoint, therefore, includes everything that is ex- 
cellent, everything that moves, in the schools of to-day. 

M. CLEVELAND. 


96. EDUCATION IN JAPAN.—I read in the JoURNAL.of June 
16, the article entitled ‘What We Saw,” by Mr. Wm. M. 
Giffin. He says: 

“ Not long ago we visited a school in which there was a class 
shouting loud enough to be heard a block off something like this : 
many, M-a-n-y, many. 
many, m-a-n-y, many. 
many, M-a-n-y, many. 

We do not know what they thought they were doing. There are 
those to whom we have told this fact who say they were studying 
a spelling lesson!! Mind you this is 1888!! No, sir; I beg your 
pardon, it was not in either Japan or China, but within fifty miles 
ot my present seat, which is in the little state of ‘ Jersey.’”’ 

If my judgment is not wrong, he not only thinks that in 
Japan abound schools like that which he visited, but he 
compares Japan with China in respect of education. 

I beg his pardon, it is 1888 as he says, but it would be 
hard work to find in pew Japan such an old-fashioned and 
disorderly school as the one he describes. Nor can he find 
the like in China, because in that country there is no pub- 





lic school system like his and ours, except in Shang Hai and 
Hong Kong where Americans and Europeans are settling. 
As he visited schools and wrote to the JouURNAL he must 
be a teacher or at least be interested in educational 
matters. Ifso, allow me to inform him that it is 1888, and 
he should know the present condition as well as the past, 
of the world ; that he should read Education wm Japan, 
published by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. ; 
the issue of Educational Times, published a few months 
ago in London, England, a recent number of the Journal 
of Education, Boston, Mass. ; and the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, where he will find how educational affairs 
are going on in Japan; that he should read Bazin’s Sur 
Vorganisation interiewre des ecoles Chinoises, and Mar- 
tin’s The Chinese, their Education, Philosophy and Let- 
ters, where he can get some ideas about the education in 
China; that he also should open Kiddle and Schem’s 
Cyclopedia of Education where he will find that the per- 
centage of illiteracy is 10, 20 and 50 in Japan, America and 
China respectively. Then he will be able to know that 
there is a great difference between education in Japan and 
China, T. SHINODA, 
Baltimore, Md. A Japanese. 


97. ILLUSTRATIONS.—Give some suggestions as to the design 
and proper use of illustrations. 8. 

Illustrations make clear what is obscure, and deepen im- 
pressions made before. They consist of pictures, dia- 
grams, objects and experiments. They should be clear, 
familiar, and appropriate, and have point. They should 
also be varied. If an analogy does not exist between the 
point to be taught, and the illustrations used, the latter 
will have no effect, if indeed it does not weaken the mind 
which tries to perceive a relation which does not exist. 
The best illustrations are those drawn from the child’s own 
experience, There is a tendency to make them ends in- 
stead of means. It is unwise to introduce them when 
there is no need of them. 


98. How MANY Ruves.—Is a list of written rules matter 
the successful government of a school ? 8. L. W. 

That depends upon what a teacher considers ‘‘ successful 
government.” It is necessary to have a code of rules if 
you wish to preserve the perfect order which is never dis- 
turbed by a laugh, or by the cheerful bustle of a busy 
school-room. Nothing less than a code of rules will pre- 
serve machine order. The most binding school law con- 
tains the fewest clauses, and is based on the mutual love 
of pupil and teacher, and on the greatest good for all. 





99. THe UsE or EXPLANATIONS.—-Should a teacher give explana- 
tions to her pupils? Rosse Nortsrop. 


Explanations are admissions of the weakness of pupils 
and too often result from the teacher’s incapacity. It is 
much easier to explain than to lead pupils to think things 
out for themselves; but each explanation weakens the 
love of investigation, and the reasoning powers. The 
surest way to know the right is to follow nature. She 
tells nothing. If we wish to know how far away some ob- 
ject is, we must measure. If we have occasion to find out 
whether a thing is hard or soft, we must feel it. As arule, 
when explanations are needed, one has gone beyond the 
child’s capacity. 

On the other hand, a teacher may well guard against 
refusing help where it is needed. We should withhold 
artificial supports from a child who is able to walk, but 
there are lame ones who must have them. 


100, A TEACHER’s NotEe-BooKk.— What “ notes” should a teacher 
prepare before giving a lesson ? B. B. 

A teacher’s notes on a lesson, should indicate the points 
to be worked out, how they are to be developed, the illus- 
trations used, and the probable difficulties. They should be 
hints of what the teacher intends to teach, not a summary 
of what he knows on the subject. They will, therefore, be 
brief, but complete in sense, and designed to give a clear 
expression of the purpose and plan of the lesson. They 
will show whether the teacher knows the subject, and 
chiefly how he intends to teach it. 


QUESTIONS. 





85. Why is it necessary to teach history to children ? 
They do not generally like it, and only ee | it because 
they must, Is history a beneficial study aside from the 
general information it gives ? A. R. R. 

86. Do you favor banishing the spelling book from the 
school-room? If not, give some explicit directions for its 
use. M. E. Davis. 

87. Should the use of tobacco be strictly forbidden? I 
privately gained the promise of two large pupils who used 
it, to abstain. Later I reproved them publicly for break- 
ing their promise, and forbade indulgence in the habit at 
school. They continued to use it occasionally. Did I act 
wisely ? M. E. DAvis. 

88. Why is it that evergreens retain their color all the 
year ? R. 

89. How shall I teach history and geography to a class of 
Germans who can understand only simple words? H. B. 

90. Give some hints on teaching foreigners. I have a 
country school of thirty-one German pupils, who never 
speak English except to me. HATTIE BoswortTu. 
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IGNORANT ESSAYS. Gy, Rictips Dowling. New York: | elementary 
195 pp. 25 cents. 


The title of this volume does not ap 


geography, is the introduction of the mold 
ing-board, with a chapter giving full directions for its use ; 
to correspond | im addition to these, and in order to assist both teacher 


in the least degree to the matter contained in the essa gad psi, eeoet ae dete gratels of the. conti- 
exam aré avi 
NEW BOOKS. +s compose it, for upon inesion wer. deeisedly rel by a@ most skillful topogra hical modeler 


e 
NoBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS, as Told by the Soldiers of | are 


mdence. Revised and Adapted from Henry C. Watson. | and Allegory, M 


Cop 
llustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard Publishers, 10} A Borrowed Poet, The a lish Opium 
Milk Street. 157 pp. 55 cents. Ignorance. A series of eight more interesting essays of 
e class can hardly be found, they are just what is needed 


Stories of the Revolution, and the stirring times that 


able, instructive and entertaining. 
dissimilar as their titles indicate, which are, Th 
the Revolution, Gathered Around the Old Bell of Inde-| Real Ghost in Fiction, The Best Two Books, Li 
of Keats, Decay of the Sublime, 


been 
e eight oo The relief maps found in this book, constitute one of its 


es of Fable | most valuable features. 


: Marzio’s CruciFIX. By F. Marion Crawford, London: 
ter, A Guide to Macmillan & Co., and how York. 250pp. 50 cents, 


This novel, one of “‘Maecmillan’s Summer Reading Li- 


gather round it, are always welcomed by the young; inter- | to rest the mind and body after a day’s labor. brary” series, is a well written Italian story. The family, 


est in them never fails and the design of the author in 


representing the important characters, consists of parents, 


preparing this volume is to continue and cultivate again |ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CycLoPEDIA of Knowledge and | one daughter, a lover, and a brother who isa priest. The 


e deep veneration for the patriots who did so much to 
ja by our present freedom. In the pages of this book 
will be found stories of the chief men of the Revolution 
every phase of their struggle is presented, the moral an 


ork: John 


Cloth, 40 cents. Half morocco, 55 cents. 
The sixth volume of this valuable Cyclopedia extends | images, hates his brother, for his gentle, Christian-like life, 


ge v. ith Tiustrations. Vol. VI. Bravo—Cal-| various emotions, from love to hate in all its phases, so 


B. Alden, Publisher. 514 pp. | marked in the Italian nature, are portrayed in a life-like 


manner. The husband, a silversmith and maker of silver 


religious characters of our forefathers is depicted with | from Bravo to Calville, and its neatly printed pages con- | and tries to kill him. He changes his mind, his hate sud- 
clearness. The reader will follow with great interest the | tain 120 illustrations. Along with its manifold number of |denly turns to love, he consents to the marriage of his 


stories of Lafayette’s return to this country, 
the night before the Battle of Brandywine, the patriotic | for instance, 
women of that day, Gen. Wayne, the traitorous Arnold, the | eleven 


massacre of Wyoming, the capture of Gen. Prescott, and B es, Brooklyn five pages, Buddhism fi 
= fornia sixteen —— Cane little ye : ia = oo 

coming very popular, its unique size is such a contrast] An UNLAID GHosT. A Storyin Mete hosis. N 
to the large, heavy volumes generally used, while it isa ry, Momperekesis. New 


A PessiMist, in Theory and Practice. By Robert Timsal. | marvel of completeness in all it undertakes, 


many other important events. Such a book as this should 
be in the hands of all the young people of our land. 


New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 204 pp. 30 cents. 
The title of this book is rather misleading, for the “pessi- |" Raw 
mist’’ described was simply a good natured bachelor, who 


was the means of making a great amount of quaint fun for Clask and Adams Streeta. 


his friends. It would be a difficult matter to find a book |, The story found in this ane, appears to be perfectly Imperial Favorite 


in which conversation has as much wit, humor, and | imaginary, Se enee, Dames : and d entertaining, just the | Divorce, and The . The famous Nero and his Court 


clever badinage as this one. There is not a single dull | 80me cases. : 
page, and the vivacity with which the story opens is|Kind of reading to be 
continued all through. For a book of summer reading, 
this one can hardly be excelled. 
kidnap 
MissourI, A Bone of Contention. By Lucien Carr, M.A. | their peri 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. |the whole an interestin 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 377 pp. $1.25. and acted during the early 
The “ American Commonwealths”’ series, is devoted to 


country. May and June are twin sisters, grand children - 
of an tte chief, and Matilda, a captive white, who was | Story, and represents a beautiful young French lady, who, 
h 1 bd et wee tee ivend Nenad girls with 
author’s pleasure to trace the lives of these two girls wi 
Ks. Other characters are introduced, making on | WTitten and well worth reading. 


Washington, | words and ay to treated briefly, are many longer articles ; | daughter, which he had violently owe, and becomes a 
razil has seven pages, Breach-loading guns | changed 
es, British Museum ten pages, Bridge eleven eet in as part of the story 


e silver crucifix is 
how the exquisite work 
arzio Pandolfi was cabable of doing. 


man, all in one =a 
Os 


m pages, and | that 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 178 pp. 50 cents. 
The rather peculiar stories which compose this volume, 


MAY AND JUNE. A Romance of the Revolution. By | are Contgned their author to be somewhat philosophic. 
ard P. Roe. Chicago: Laird & Lee, Publishers, | They may st 


y e the reader as such, or they may represent 
189 pp. 25 cents. to him two pleasantly written, romantic tales. art I. 
contains the “Story of Poppoea,” in four chapters, The 
places are familiar in e Murder of Agrippina, Octavia’s 
4 come into this story, with all that is cruel and connivin 
encouraged for seaside or bearing them company. Part II. develops a more modern 


it appears, is destined to bring, unconsciously, a world of 
It has been the trouble on her best friends. The stories one pleasantly 


athering of people, who lived| mu» PreLupE, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind; An Autobi- 


istory of our country. ographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. With 


s, By A. J. George, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath & 


the history of those states of the Union which have|BuTLER’s ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Jaques W. Red- Co. Bub hers. 22 pp. 


exerted a positive influence in the formation of our national] way. 
overnment. The present volume, Missouri, is full of] phia. 182 pp. 54 cents. 
nterest. It opens with the discovery and exploration of 
the ‘‘ Mississippi.”” French domination in the Mississippi 


H. Butler & Company, Publishers. Philadel- 


The Elementary Geography is the introduction to the | of the poem is 


This celebrated poem of a celebrated author was com- 
menced in the year 1799 and ——— in 1805. Thedesign 
show the growth of a poet’s mind, in con- 


i i ish trol t i author’s complete geography. It is designed as a prelimi-| nection with an examination of himself, showing how far 
ys ey ae Beane ay a canter ¥ gives’ ural nary treatise, and has been arranged especially for the | nature and education had prepared and qualified him for 


uisi ‘errit 812. which i use of pupils in the primary and intermediate grades. It|his work. 
oy Missouct Tersitons? on a dah pty The. a has some new and marked features, and as it has been the | covers a period in which the poet is led 


Compromise is fully discussed, and the author, in a graphic | #uthor’s aim to make ita manual of object lessons of read- 


way, describes the events and debates which led to it. In | ing and of class exercises, it 
a peculiar manner, Missouri is connected with our country 


th pictures, relief maps and political maps. The make 
through the history of slavery and the Civil War, and to|UP of the book is of the best quality, fine, smooth finish 


The preparatory poem is biographical, and 
to believe himself 
I to begin the arduous task he had set himself. It 
has been profusely illustrated | was intended to be introductory to the“ Recluse,” and that 

m when complete was to have consisted of Three Parts. 
f these the Second Part only,—The Excursion, was fin- 


get the full force of the history of the state, it must be Roy type, and neat binding in solid color. The|ished and given to the world by the author. 'There are 
3 x 


studied in connection with each of these great events. 


Mr. Carr has done his work well and the book will be wide- | 2™ 
ly read. low 





by a review-lesson. 


as been arranged according to the present desire | Fourteen Books composing “The Prelude,” representing in 
ong teachers of ~ ie Ny reading description fol-| their subjects, Childhood and School-time,—Residence at 





excellent feature of this Cambridge,—Summer Vacation,—Books,—Cambridge and 





RELIABLE 


Carpenter Organs. 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 


ONLY $30! 


$3 A MONTH. FREICHT PREPAID. 





Stool and 216-Page Organ Instructor FREE. 





The Best Testimonial from the Highest Authority. 


The Youth’s Companion says: 


“THE CARPENTER ORGANS have won for themselves a high reputation for dura- 
bility and fine musical qualities. An organ may be fine in appearance, but unless it 
is built honestly in every part it will prove unsatisfactory. Mr. Carpenter makes 
most emphatically an honest organ; and this is, we think, the secret of their 
popularity.” 





Send for large and beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, 
free to any address. 





E. P. CARPENTER Co., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


A. W. FABER’'S 


CELEBRATED 


LEAD PENCILS, 


THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE MAKE. 
(House Founded in 1761.) 





The Leading and Finest Brands are: 


SIBERIAN, ENGLISH DRAWING, AND ROUND AND HEXAGON GILT. 


A Desirable Want Supplied. 
A. W. FABER’S “FREE HAND” PENCIL. 


A NEW PRODUCTION. 


Pre under suggestions from skilled teachers of drawing, with carefully 
selec leads, and already accepted as the MOST SATISFACTORY LEAD PENCIL EVER 
PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY FOR ALL KINDS OF FREE HAND AND INDUSTRIAL WORK 
in Schools, etc. 

For introductory, or trial purposes, there will be sent post-paid: 


f One Dozen, No. 998, Round, all Sharpened, on receipt of 24 cts. 
sé “ “ 999, Hexagon,“ “ “ “ 36 “ 
Or half dozen of each, «“ “ «“ “ 30 “ 








Rubber Erasers, Pen Holders, Wood Covered Slate Pencils, Faber's 
Patent Pencil Sharpeners and Penci! Compasses. 


If you cannot obtain the A. W. Fasper Goods at dealers, write to Education® 
Department, 


EBERHARD FABER, 


( Sole Agent for A. W. FABER, ) 
545 and 547 PEARL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


EIGHiI:yT COMMENDED BY TBADING EDUCATORS. 


POTTER’S NEW ELEMENTAR x eee HY, just published, is of exceptional value as an educa- BELLOWS’ F GEO METRY. Just published. A work enhancing the educational results 
tional work. It reduces Geography to a well- RAPHY, science, and is, in all its essentials, a practical work. realizable through the use = metry as a teaching tool. Progressive and up to the times. Thoroughly 

















It is based on the only true or ae fv of elementary education—Oral Instruction—and is adapted to the | practical in all its teachings. A new system of classification of the subject-matter is presented, whereb’ 
wth z the child-mind, developing the pangening powers by a natural and effective process. By Miss theorems of each class are Ae together. It Sy Later its right to be classed as a distinctive wok 
SLIZA Morton, late Teacher of ot cience in the Normal Department of Battle Creek Col- on this science. 7 R. Bettows, M.A., C.E rofessor of Mathematics, Michigan State Normal 
lege, ine Creek, PR ME BPS holar’s Edition, 75 Cents. Teacher’s Edition, $1.00. School, Ypsilanti, . RR re I Pe ee ee ES Ce eee $1.25. 
. 7 
MURRAY’S ee a ae SEHRIBS. 
IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS. BY COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
BOOK I. J. B. MURRAY. BOOK II. 

ESSENTIAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH; Composition, Anatysis anv Grammar. It embodies all the | ADVANCED LESSONS IN GLISH; Composrrion, Anatysis anv Grammar, completes the series. 
most —S methods of teaching. T’he exercises are more gradually arranged, and more exhaustive in It is logical, progressive, and highly practical. The method appeals to the common sense, originality and 
scope than those of any other series. In the proper order and at the right time all the essential facts are independence of pupils. ‘The arrangement is such as to create an interest in the work, and insure good 

resented. Analysis is illustrated by a ~ ett oO mlasamooyaet heme -ssesane for re aptness or beauty. | lessons without — It is the » Seer, series Aseumond c eoapqering the superior style of the 
t is the best “‘ shorter course ’’ ever written.. sisonhaienp eed ..Price, 75 Cents. DIED. cccensntainticnens cnthendes enebscccnen eopnqemsenncanesnespnacennepceggeee Gheenaencaguane iness. cosceseqeasecoouene Price, 90 Cents. 

ESSENTIAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, =—————— Pio T3EA sc kaRTERST ESSENTIAL LESSONS IN GLISH ETYMOLOGY. By Jonn G. R. 
By James Batpwin, Ph.D. A systematic study of the essentials of English and McE roy, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language in the Uni- 
American Literature. The early Forms and History of our Literature, with the we of Penns} Vania f.. yo prudy made Simple and Rational. 
Causes a nfluences which produced certain phases at certain periods of the ’ ere are offered here ssons in Etymology, Simple Explanations of the 
world’s history. A work calculated to arouse a spirit of investigation, and en- JOHN E. POTTER & CO S Nature and Origin of Words, their growth and decay, the Sounds that com pose 
courage original thought and independent research. Price........ dtitcodeasenees $1.25 them, their History and Relationship. EEE RS TE IE 75 cts. 

BALDWIN’S ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY CRITICISM. KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. A Classified List of the Wild Flowers 

ith Typical Selections, Illustrative Criticisms, and Exhaustive Analyses of the POPULAR of the ae) United States. With Keys for Analysis and Identification. 
Best and Most Notable Works in the English Language. For Schools and Col- Full Glossary and Index. By W. A. Keriermawn, Ph.D. This book is the 
leges. By James Batvwin, A.M. The object of the work is to direct what to natural companion to Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. At the same time it 
study, how to stad, and how best to ptinensty dn the queued aapes byt that study. may be used with entire satisfaction as a wholly independent work. Directions 
Two Volumes { English Prose.......ser++-» sew: + 50 SCHOOL AND COLLEGE for eqmeetag and  preeeering | seesteean, with the Analytical ke ys. Illustrated. 
1 English Poetry... SE ely. AN nana Stee 1.50 ON PO LENT wi = iulsiulbinoeeaseeae 

SCIENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; ox How to Reap ann Speak. HARRISON’S FRENCH SYNTAX. A Critical 1 sidy of the French Lan- 
Embracing a ar my, ensive and Systematic Series of Exercises for Gesture, T EX > is B 0 0 K § guage. By James A. Harrison, Professor of Modern Languages in Washing- 
Calisthentes, and Cultivation of the Voice; and a Collection of One Hun- ” ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. New Eprtion, wirn Pracricat 
dred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading and Speaking. In Four Parts ;—I. Exercises, prepared by M. W. Easton, Ph.D. The work of an experienced 
Theoretical. II. Vocal Culture. III. Helps to — IV. —— and teacher of this lan lage. Seventy-five Practical Exercises, together with 
Recitals. By Frank H. Fanno, A.M., F.S.Sc. Price.......... -f1.25 French-English and English-French Vocabularies. Price.............cc000s0«+ $2.00 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. Embracing Organography, 3, Hsloy, Vegetable Physi , System- | EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. By Jamas A. Harrison, LL.D., Litt.D., and R. E. Buackwaett, M.A. 
atic Botany and Economic Botany. Arranged for School Use or for Independent Study. By A. Ket- An Entirely New Work. A Thoroughly Practical and Progressive book fér Schools, Colleges and Private 
LERMAN, Ph D. Prof. Kellerman has kept in view always his purpose of showing the practical value of use. English and French translations carefully arranged. Howto Master the Pronunciation, Distinguish- 
Botanical knowledge. This idea has culminated in Part 1V., or Economic Botany, in which it is seen how ing features accurately prepared. An exhaustive treatise aeons in E snl Lessons for a thorough mz rr 
man depends upon the stir ned 1 rca for food, 1, clothing, fuel, shelter, furniture, tools, medicine, etc. of the most polished of European languages. Price.. ai pisoas sonberengseshehidiegnecaee 
Illustrated. Price.. oce mn are pnshboneuinsocosdness seves oss meminatet ~ : 25 

ARITHMETIC Purpo: - 

A MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Avcustin Kxortacu. The principle upon which | DILLARD'S EXERCISES IN ARITHE —— Ames Fr ee tae 
this volume has been arranged may be expressed by the words “‘ Practice before onee all he ener | - foe Oe See ’ By AAnS, 
of this method is akan acknowledged. Price. $1.00 for pupils who have completed some text- of arithmetic ; and it S found suitable to accompany any 

y eee 7 a of the arithmetics used in American Schools, Price.......0.sssseesseossssensnnsenenennnnntenseennneneesnenensnenannes 50 cts. 

FENNO’S F ‘AVORITES, weg, pa 2, 3, 4, Cusece Prices FOR Reson ann Speaxinc. Marked Ges- cIsT AND His Misst “ é . oaee sntnitend Ob 
tures, Analyz ections re anato otes, and Important uggestions ior Successful Presentation. THE er vt esthetics. Designed for the use of Schools and Co! 

By Franx H. Fenno, A M., Sc. Price, iiivcenseage:steorehelaniinmanantaaaandiiaiaateciid 25 cts. Gay $=. M. Retty, OR“? euseosnessantaccoscsonsscccossencnsonsennececoosoesssnoattencocoossssesenisonned $125 








CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL PRICE LIST FOR INTRODUCTION SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Correspondence with Teachers solicited. Do not adopt a book until you have examined our latest and best work on the subject. 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, Pusuisuers, Puivapevpuia, Pa. 


JOHANN FABER’S 


SIBERIAN, POLYGRADE AND COLORED | |Hg@Qieaimped Mtge: occ: 


LEAD PENCILS, 
600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per day and 


FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND ART WORK, 
upwards. European Plan. 


IN THE FOLLOWING GRADES: First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and Lunch 
Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. 














W. D. GARRISON, Manager. ae W JORK ( Cir. 








SIBERIAN, HEXAGON GILT, ROUND GILT, FINEST AND BEST, 


ENGLISH ROUND, DESSIN, RED SILVER, OFFICE, COLORED Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central 
PENCILS AND WAX CRAYONS. Depot Free. 


Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check valises, 


IN QUALITY WITHOUT EQUAL IN THE WORLD. | coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 


Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot SAVE 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BaGGAGE Express by stopping at the 
Grand Union. 


Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
QU EEN & CO., Philadelphia, money than at any other first-class hotel in New York, 
Send 6c. in Stamps for the best Guide to New York 
SOLE-AGENTS FOR THE U. S. City ever issued—128 pages and map. 
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—Residence in London,—Retrospect,—Love of Na- 





the A 


Ips 
ture leading to Love of Man,—Residence in France,—Im- | Co 


agination and Taste, How Impaired and Restored, with 
Conclusion. A Chronological and Itinerary chapter are 
added with Notes, in full, upon the Books. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Poem in Six Cantos, 
By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Margaret Andrews Allen. 
Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 144 pp. 35 cents, 


The “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” is a poem too well 
known and too greatly admired to need comment. It is 
intended to illustrate the customs and manners which an- 
ciently prevailed on the borders of England and Scotland. 
The poem is put, by its celebrated author into the mouth 
of an ancient minstrel, the last of the race, who is supposed 
to have survived the Revolution. The date of the tale it- 
self, is about the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
most of the persons actually lived. The time occupied by 
the action is three days and three nights. 


NATURE READERS, SEA-SIDE AND WAy-SIDE, No. 2. By 
Julia NeNair Wright. ITlustrated by C. S. King. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 175 pp. 25 cents. 


In this, the second volume of the Nature Readers, the 
author wanders a little further by the sea-side and way- 
side. She first takes her readers to look at an ant, and 
then tells of its life and home; she shows, by illustration, 
ants on a trip, tells about the farmer ants, ants and their 
trades, slave ants, and wonder ants, closing up that 
family by describing the ways of ants. In the same 
thorough and interesting manner, the author describes 
earthworms, flies, bee tles, barnacles, flowers of the sea, 
the jelly-fish, the star-fish, flying-flowers, dragon-flies and 
their cousins, with a v ariety of charming things in connec- 
tion with these animals, instructive and interesting to all, 
both old and young. As supplementary readers, these 
volumes will be welcomed as they touch a very important 
branch of study. Review questions are found at the close 
of the book, which will test the power of the pupil’s 
memory. 


LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. For the use of Beginners. By G. 
A. Hill, A. M. Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 182 
pp. By mail, 75 cents. 


At the present time, geometry is being simplified as 
much as possible for beginners, and books upon the sub- 
ject are provided plentifully. In this volume the author 
believes that a shorter and easier course is given than in 
his previous work, ‘‘Geometry for Beginners.” It is de- 
signed to prepare the mind for the logical study of the 
subject in the ordinary text-books, at the same time being 
complete in itself, for the necessities of those who are able 
to give only a short time to the study. The method which 
the author introduces is not a formal, but a natural 
method, and is found to be suited to the mental condition 
of the cot me | boy of fourteen years of age. The style is 
conversational], and the pupil who performs the work laid 
out, will gain more than simple knowledge of geometry ; 
lng will have learned to think for himself. It is the 
author’s belief that, as here presented, geometry comes be- 
fore algebra. 


THE MAN BEHIND. A Novel. By T.S. Denison, Chicago: 
a Ss. - “meee Publisher. 163 Randolph Street. 311 pp. 
cents. 


The “‘Man Behind,” deals with those master passions, 
love, avarice, and vaulting ambition, and as these three 
assions enter into our every-day life, the story will at 
east be a natural one. The book is a large one, unusuall 
so fora novel. It contains a good many characters, is dt 
vided into two parts, “The Rose and the Laurel,” and 
“Under the Willows.” There are forty-eight chapters in 
all, representing real life in its various phases. Love, 
hate, and politics are involved in the story. 


PRITCHARD’s CHOICE DIALOGUES; For School. and Public 
Entertainments. By Polly Ann Pritchard. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan, Publisher. 104 pp. 25 cents. 

The author of this pamphlet informs the lovers of dia- 
logues, that these are all new and no dull ones to be found 
among them. They are described as choice, original, hu- 
morous, pathetic, entertaining, instructive, and mora! 


THE EARTH AND ITS CHIEF MOTIONS, AND THE TANGENT 
INDEX. By John Haywood, Dayton, Ohio. Press of U. 
B, Publishing House. 28 pp. 15 cents. 


This neat pamphlet, from the pen of a mathematical 
professor of experience, describes the earth aud its chief 
motions. under the subjects of, Our World, The Earth a 
Sphere, Rotation of the Earth upon its Axis, The Annual 

otion of the Earth, and The Tangent Index. Accom- 
panying the description of the Tangent Index, are tables, 
formulas, and demonstrations, including two helpful, il- 
lustrated figures which serve to make the description 
plain. The excellence of this little work is seen at once, 
and will be considered a real and valuable help and guide 
in the study of the relations of our globe and its associate 
and attendant bodies. 


THE CENTURY, Illustrated Monthly M 
ber, 1887, to April, 1888. The Century 
T. Fisher Unwin, London. 972 pp. $8. 

In this bound volume of the Centwry we see our old 
friend in a new dress, the monthly magazines taking the 
form of a bound volume. In it is found such a variety of 
reading matter, that the tastes of all may be suited. Six 
months of the Century means a great deal of valuable in- 
formation. ‘The November, 1887, number of the Lincoln 
History is accompanied by a portrait of HowelH Cobb, 
President of the first Confederate Congress, of President 
Davis, of the Confederate States, and of Vice-President 
Stephens. The subjects treated of, are ‘The Montgomer 
Confederacy,’’—“‘ The Constitutional Amendment,” an 
“The President Elect.” .A chapter entitled “‘ Questions 
and Anwsers”’ is filled with important letters from Presi- 
dent Lincoln, written at that time, and which have never 
before seen the light of day. Other numbers describe Lin- 
coln’s journey from Springfield to Washington, The Fall 
of Sumter, ''he National Uprising, and other equally in- 
teresting points of the history. ‘lhe articles on Russian 

risons and prison methods and the Russian Revolu- 

onary movement are able and valuable additions to this 
bound number. The Century needs no commendation; it 
stands secure upon its own merits. 


Outp Sourn LEAFLETs. I. Published for Schools and the 
Trade. By D. C. Heath & Co., 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Five cents per copy ; one hundred copies, $3.00. 

These leaflets, or small pamphlets, of from ten to twent 
pages each, wired together in a neat fashion, are design 
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for study_or reference. Among them pay be found, The 

Charta, sth Fronkline Plan ot Union, W at Mag 
na nklin’s nD m,—Was 
Farewell Address,— W' m’s Inaugurals,—The Arti- 
cles of Confederation,—The tion of Independence, 
—The Ordinance of 1787,—and a Healing Question. 


In NESTING TIME. By Olive Thorne Miller. Boston and 
New York: Honghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 275 pp. $1. 

In the most delightful manner ble, Olive Thorne 
Miller has covered the of “Nesting Time.” No one 
who has not made it a duty as well as a pleasure could de- 
scribe, in this natural and charming style, birds and their 
ways. The recofd of their manners and customs is the re- 
sult of most careful observation, and scrupulously true 
in every particular. Among the oe which there 
are fifteen, we find, Baby Birds,—Bird Study in a Southern 
State,—The Wise Bluebird,—A Stormy Wooing,—Flutter- 
budget,—“‘O Wondrous si rs,’—A Bird of Affairs,— 
Friendship in Feathers,—A Rosy Shield, and The Bird of 
Mystery. A short notice of this kind does not tell half the 
story of beauty and natural history that is found in 
“ Nesting Time.” 


Civics FoR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Wm. M. Giffin, A. 
M. abe Lovell & Co. New York. 125 pp. By mail, 50 
cents. 

In preparing this book the author has had before him 
the { that just such a book was needed to throw light 
upon acommon subject not sufficiently treated in school 
instruction. The subject of civil government involves 
much and extended thought, but Professor Giffin has kept 
in mind all through the needs and capabilities of pa 
minds, and has therefore treated the subject so simply an 
and skillfully, both in choice of words and the arrange- 
ment of thought, that it can easily be comprehended by 
the youngest student. As an especial feature of this book, 
the need of geverasnesé and law is made ap mt in a 
narrative that is calculated to arrest the attention and pro- 
mote thought. Following this tale 
law are presented and developed, which naturally appeal 
to the young reader’s reason—thus making the points prac- 
tical Asa supplementary reader, it is most excellent, for 
it is written in such a way as to cause a love of country. 
The author talks to young Americans, so that while the 
subject is discussed it loses its dryness. In a ev 
novel and eae | manner, too, Professor Giffin has 
shown the necessity of government, the different forms of 
government, and the advantages of our own government 
over all others, and while this book is written more es- 
pecially for the young, older persons may get a better idea 
of the constitution than they ever had before, by the study 
of this little volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. have brought out an exceedingly interesting 
work entitled, “Battles of the American Revolution,” by 
Henry B. Carrington, M.A., LL.D., Colonel U. 8. Army. A 
“ Patriotic Reader,” by the same author, has received warm praise 
from many quarters. 

Joun B. ALDEN publishes “ A Fortnight of Folly,” a pleasing 
story by Maurice Thompson, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have published, in connection with 
the railroad articles appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, a pretty 
lithographed folder, entitled, “Twenty Questions and Answers 
about Railways.” The information contained is interesting, and 
has been obtained from well-known authorities. [It can be ob- 
tained by enclosing stamp to the publishers. 

CLARKE & CARRUTH, 340 and 344 Washington street, Boston, 
have in press and soon to be puolished, “* Among the Theologies,” 
by Hiram Orcutt, LL. D. 


Ticknox & Co. have published “ Looking Backward,” by 
Edward Bellamy, a story which is called “'The Uncle Tom's Cabin 
of the industrial slavery of to-day.” 


CASSELL & Co. have made arrangements with the heirs of Syl- 
vanus Cobb by which they will have the exclusive publication in 
book form of his most popular novels. They will publish also 
those novels by Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard that made such an 
impression during and just atter the war, beginning with “ Two 
Men.” A twenty-five cent edition of “ A Tragic Mystery,” will be 
issued. 

THE ANNUAL STATISTICIAN AND ECONOMIST is the name of a 
book published at 807 California street, San Francisco, It is a com- 
pendium of statistics and information relating to current history 
and therefore is of great value to the teacher. 


Tue Boston ScHooL SupPLY CoMPANY have brought out four | ® 


volumes of great value to school libraries. Their titles speak for 
them: “The Natural History of the Raw Materials of Com- 
merce,” “ The Techincal History of Commerce; or, The Progress 
of the Useful Arts,” “* The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce,” 
* Recent and Existing Commerce.” 

ANDREws’ “ Chart of Comparative Phonography” published by 
Fowler & Wells, New York, will prove a great convenience for 
teachers of phonogruphy and students of the art. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have ready a volume of “ The Scriptures, 
Hebrew and Christian,” comprising the Hebrew story from the 
Creation to the Exile. 


Ginn & Co. will publish in July a college algebra prepared by 
Professor Wentworth. They have also in hand “ Passages for 
Translation at Sight.”—Part III and Part IV, Greek. 


The ScrrIBNERS’ have published a new book by Robert Louis 
Stevenson under the title of “The Black Arrow: A Tale of the 
Two Roses.” They have added Mrs. Burnett’s “A Fair Barba- 
rian,” to their list of paper covered books by popular authors. 

ScriBNER & WELFORD publish “Tropical Africa,” a new book 
by Prof. Drummond, author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” 

The Domestic Monthly for July has its literary departmeut well- 
filled and besides has illustrations of every variety of ladies’ sum- 
mer costumes. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has a chatty house- 
hold page. 

A. D. Wortaineton & Co. of Hartford, Conn., have just pub- 
lished Mrs. Livermore's “* My Story of the War.” The author and 
publishers have taken great pains to make it entertaining and 
attractive. 


the simple forms of | to; 





G. W. DILLINGHAM will publish that very popular story by Mrs 
Southworth, “* The Hidden Hand,” in book form. ~ 


Caarts of the Governments of the United States and of the 
State of New Jersey have been prepared by Wm. M. Graybill and 
T. A. Cadwallader. Teachers will find them very useful. 


A. Lovett & Co. have just published “Civics for Young 
Americans.” 


D. C. Heatu & Co. publish Volume II. of Dr. Bernhardt’s 
Novelletten Bibliothek. It will contain six short stories from the 
pen of well-known contemporary novelists. 


GeorGE KENNAN writes in the July Century on ‘“ The Steppes 
of the Irtish.” Itis one of the most fascinating of his famous 
series on Siberia. 


THE AMERICAN News Co. of New York are distributing the 
first number of the “ Drift Series,” entitled “The Drift of the 
Age,” being the pith of the celebrated Dix Lenten lecture in 
which are fearlessly criticised the downward t: ndencies of the 
time. To many it will prove a moral tonic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Nature Readers. Sea-Side and Way-Side. No.2. By Julia Mc- 
etr Wright. Illustrated by C.S. King. Boston: D. C. Heath & 


Missouri. A Bone of Contention. By Lucien Carr. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Old and New Astronomy. Part If. By Richard A. Proctor. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East 16th St. 


Coriolanus. By William Shakespeare. Areopagitica. Letter 
on Education, Sonnets, and Psalms. By John Milton. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 10 cents each. 


Is Protection a Benefit? A Plea for the Negat:ve. By Edward 
Taylor. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 


A Little Maid of Arcadie. By Marian C. L. Reeves. 25 cents. 
Rhymes by the — of the Thomaston High School. Thomas- 
n, .“~ F. B. Mitchell. 


Essays on Goethe. » Thomas Carlyle. King Richard II. By 
William Shakespeare. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents each. 


Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. With exercises for use 
in high schools and colleges. By William Williams, B.A. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Social Influence of Christianity. With Special Reference to 
Contempo Problems. By David J. Hill, LL.D, Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. $1.25. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Educational Leafiet No. 16, Industrial Education Association, 
N. Y. The subject of this leaflet is, “ Preliminary New Jersey 
Report on Mannal Training.” 


Catalogue of the Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y., 1888. 


Catalogue of Monroe College of Oratory, Summer Session, 
Opening, Monday July 16, at Cottage City. 

Catalogue of Summer School for Teachers at Glens Falls, N. Y,, 
beginning July 25. 

The Protective Policy : Books and Pamphiets by Believers in it- 
List of Henry Carey Baird & Co., 810 Walnut street, Phitadelphia. 


Memorial Ode and Hymn, written forthe Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the First Congregational Chureh, Hyde Park, Mass., by 
Gen. Henry B. Carrington. 


MAGAZINES. 


Table Talk for June contains several stories, 
things to interest housekee; Itisa bright number. Liter- 
ature, published by John Alden, has, in a recent issue, a por- 
trait of Gen. Lew. Wallace and a biographical sketch of him.——— 
An early number of the Forum will contain Carl Schurz’s study of 
Bismarck s career and its bearings on the political situation in 
Europe. Senator Wade Hampton is preparing an article for the 

6, giving his idea of what Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
has done hada 4 reuniting the North and South and nationalizing 
the Southern people.———George Frederick Watts writes on the 
“True Aims of Art” in the July number of the Magazine of Art. 
In the same number Fred’k Kitton has a paper on unfamiliar 
pastes of Charles Dickens. There are a half dozen of very 
ntereshng yy given in this number, and more are to 
follow. ‘or illustrations and ty pogressy the Woman's 
World ranks among the best cals published. It is also care- 
fully and ably edited. The July_number contains among other 
ishomasiing, popes, one by Amy Levy on the Women’s Clubs of 
London. mdon is much ahead of New York inthis matter and 
has at least five flourishing and well housed clubs for women. The 
most fashionable of these is the “ Alexandra,” the most literary or 
Bohemian, the “* University."———In Scribner’s for July appears 
the second article of the railway series on “Feats of Railway 
Engineering.” Stevenson writes about pee authors of the 
Bracebridge Hemming and Sylvanus Cobb type and Prof. Young 

f Princeton, relates the story of his trip to Russia in 1887 to 
observe the solar cane. Parts of a battle ode, by George 
Parsons Lathrop, are published. An illustrated narrative 
in the July Century deals with the adventures of the Confederate 
ram, Albemarle. mtributions are made by several persons whose 
history is connected wivh that of the vessel. The same number 
has a description of a —— from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai, 
with numerous fine illustrations.———The Quiver for July is full 
of bright and readable articles. One oi the best and most 
timely is that on “ Play Rooms for Poor Children,” which is 
intended to cali attention to the needs cf the poor of London 
Another article in the same line is “‘ Wor Men’s Worries. 

“The New Playground of Europe,” refers to Norway which has 
become a great pleasure resort. Three papers treat of pews in 
Se and there are seve papers on theologica 
subjec 


poems and many 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 





If any teacher languishing from heat and overwork 
needs a hint which, followed, will restore energy and tone 
to the system and ambition to the mind, let that one listen 
to the experience of the writer who has on repeated occa- 
sions when reduced by the heat to a condition of chronic 
worthlessness, sought and found new life at that sea- 
bound paradise, Cottage City, on the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard. The restoration accomplished on this famous 
spot is so immediate and complete as to be indeed one of 
Nature’s miracles. Freedom from care, and quiet, con- 
genial society, and wholesome diet, are found at the Wes- 
ley House, which has attained a good reputation for its de- 
lightful situation, and all excellencies which go to make a 
model home at moderate prices. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, 
H N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, 


85 cents. 
[In Press.) 


FIRST LESSONS. 


A Revised and Enlarged edition of Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, (In- 
tellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of Instruction,) was 
published in 1884. Descriptive circulars containing sample pages and recom- 
mendations, from which the following have been selected, will be sent to any 


address on application. 


“It is the only English text-book upon arith- 
metic that I can unhesitatingly recommend.”— 
Cou. F. W. PARKER. 


“It has never had a superior, and we think not 
anequal. . ..”  $WuILLIAM h. Payne, A.M., 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching Univ. 
of Mich. 


“Were 1 a business man, the training that I 
would exact from my accountants would be 
that obtained from Warren Colburn’s Book.”— 





ALFRED 8. Rox, Principal of High School, Wor- 
cester. 

“The alterations and additions in this edition 
are improvements in what was previously the 
best, and by far the best, manual of mental arith- 
metic that I have ever seen.”—THomas HI, 
Ex-President of Harvard University. 

“TI will guarantee the success in higher math- 
ematics, of any one who, while young, has master- 
ed this book.”—J. H. Brayton, Prin. of Webster 
School, Chicago, IU. 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE SUMMER READING. 


No Teacher of United States History Should Fail to 
Read these Books. 


American Statesmen. 


EDiTED BY JOHN T. MORSE. 
The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish volumes 
which shall embody the compact result of extensive study of the many influences 
which have combined to shape the political history of our country. 


Each volume uniform, 16mo gilt top, $1.25; Half morocco $3.00. 


Jehn Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. | Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. | James Madison. By Sidney Howard Gay. 
John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Hoist. John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


pa Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. 
John Raedolph. By Henry ——- 
James Monroe. By President D. C. Gilman. 
Thomas ‘Semercon” By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. Ry eary Cabot Lod 
Gouverneur 


John Marshall. By Allen B. _ 
Samuel Adams. By come K. Hosmer. 
Thomas H. Benton. ox Seay Roosevelt. 
Henry Clay. By a Schurz, in two volumes, 
Patrick Henry. =! Moses Coit Tyler. 

orris. By Theodore Roosevelt 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, 











SECOND LESSONS. 


Wheeler’s Second Lessons, (in press) although complete in itself, has been 
prepared to follow Colburns’ First Lessons. Its brevity, the emphasis that it 
places on fundamental principles and their applications, and the omission of useless 
subjects, will make it acceptable, it is hoped, to those teachers and business men 
throughout the United States who demand that the essentials of Arithmetic shall be 
better taught than now, and in less time, and that the non-essentials shall be omitted. 

These two books form a completo course in Arithmetic which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction by the 
aid of which the pupil is led to regard a new word asa labor-saving device for 
the expression of an idea, a definition as a brief statement of the result of personal 
observation and thought, and a vwle as a brief statement of how he has done some- 
thing. The Second Lessons will be published in July. 
cluding sample pages will be ready soon. 





IN PRESS. 
A New and Revised Edition of 


Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, 


By HENRY PREBLE, 
Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin at Harvard University. 

We take pleasure in announcing, that we shall publish shortly a new and care- 
fully revised edition of this widely famous book. While this edition retains 
the valuable features of the old edition, it embodies the results of modern 
scholarship, and is designed to be the best possible combination of practica- 
bility and scientific accuracy. The favor with which the new edition (in manuscript) 
has already been received by teachers in Preparatory Schools, and by Professors in 
Colleges, warrants us in assuring all teachers of Latin, that they will find it well 
worthy of their careful examination. We hope to have the work ready by 
August 1, 1888, 





MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 


Thirty-three Volumes. 
Neatly Bound in Cloth, Averaging 310 Pages. 





ot St. Low outa list of excellent works.”’—Dr. W, T. HAnnm, formerly Supt. of Schools 


lest and beet little lib ever published in this — 
ont en rary pu country.”’—TuE InpE- 


A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money 
will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 

A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of egch volume will be sent free to any one 
applying for it. 


Longfellow’s “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


Arranged for Sehool Exhibitions and Private Theatricals, will enable any school to raise money 
enough to pay for the School Library described above. Price, postpaid, 15 cents, 





A descriptive circular in- | 





THIRTY-SIX FIFTEEN QENT READING BOOKS. 











OF THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH READER GRADES. 


Containing some of the Most Interesting and Instructive Master- 
pieces of America’s Most Famous Authors, 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, 


Sketches. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Longfellow's The Courtship of Miles 
Standish 


Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. Dramartizep for private 
theatricals in schools and families. 

Whittier’s Snow Bound, and Among | 
the Hills, 

Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and other 
Poems. 

Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of 
—— Hill Battle, and other 

Poems. 


8, ‘Rew Hawthorne’s True Stories from 
ew : History. In three 


Lae ite Bi phical Stories. 
[29 and 10 bean together in board 
covers, 40 cents. } 

Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, 

other Selections. 

Studies in Longfellow. Containing 

Thirty-two Topics for Study, with 

and References relating 
to each Topic. 

14. Longfellow’s The pons of Hia- 

watha. In two parts.{ 

Lowell's Under the Old Elm, and 
other Poems. 

Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral of 
Norway. 

18. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. In 
two parts. t 

20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobio- 

grapty. With a chapter completing 

e. In two parts t 

21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 


and Biographical 


Each Number 15 Cents. 


22, 23. Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. 
In two parts. ¢ 

24. Washington’s Rules of Conduct, 
Letters, and Addresses. 


|25, 26. Longfellow's The Golden Le- 


gend. 


Thoreau’s Succession of Forest 
Trees, and Wild Apples. 


John Burroughs’s Birds and Bees: 
Bird Enemies ; The Tragedies of the 
Nests. An Idyl of the Honey-Bee ; 
The Pastoral Bees. [28 and 36 bound 
together in board covers, 40 cents. ] 


Hawthorne's Little Daffydowndilly; 
Little Annie’s Ramble; The Snow 
Image; A Rill from the Town Pump; 
David Swan. [29 and 10 bound to- 
gether in | covers, 40 cents. ] 


n two parts f 
27. 


Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
Other Pieces. 


Holmes’s My Hunt after the —— 
The Physiology of Walking ; 


Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, and Other Papers. 


34, 35. Longfellow’s Tales of a 
ayside Inn. In three parts.t{ 
36. John +? s Sh Eyes, and 
Other Papers. [28 and 36 bound to- 
gether in board covers, 40 cents ] 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 


A. American Authors and a ey 
mes and 
the Celebration of ne orth 
Authors. With a Record of os 
Years’ Work in the Study of Am- 
erican Authors. By ALFRED §, 
= Rim te the High School, 


33, 


B. Phe and B none Sketches 





Almanac, and other Papers. 


of Twenty Am Authors. 


A Prospectus of new num- 
ready soon. 





bers with 


sho applies for ity 


oh ot cor famous authics. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


descriptive circulars of our books, and we will send 
for it, a 2 pectem catalogue of all of our publications, containing 
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Have the 


American Graphite Pencils 


leads of any pencils made. 


stamps for samples w ch double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





DIXON’S 


smoothest toughest and strongest 
They are in 10 de- 
grees of hardness and un- 
So 

ing. ey have 
been adopted by all the 
Schoo] ds of the 
principal cities. If your 
stationer does not keep 
them, mention the NEw 
YORK ScHOOL JOURNAL 
and send 16 cents in 

















WANTED, 500 TEACHERS! 


Who have the necessary musical taste and 
qualification, and are successful teachers of other 
subjects, to take the course of instruction in — 
Lexi nm, Mass., Normal Music School, and 

re themselves for the work of music instruc mon 


n the schools, 
m Normal Music School has | 


“The Lexi; 
supplied teachers for a large number of as 


LEXINGTON, 


Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, August 8, to Saturday, August 25, 1888, 





H. E. HOLT, Director, 
P. O. Box, 3158 BOSTON. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Sec’y. 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON. 


tant potions in all parts of the country during 


(MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. |: ue swotcim td's demand 


the last two years, and the demand for well quali- 


Send for Special Circular giving 


full Information. 


For BOARD, ROOMS, ETC., 
Address the DIRECTOR or SECRETARY. 











ESTERBROOK’S * sew. 


No. 333. 


STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 
332, 444, 128. 105 & 048. 


LE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


PENS, swe rise. ESTERBROOKSTEELPENCO..26 JohnSt..¥.Y 





JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New ‘Table Air- 
pumps, . Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
» Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
> Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 















EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 214 Third venue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


NS Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
ok gg the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Burners and Com on Fup. 
Cipscsaley in manufac 


ANDREWS M’F’C sited 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 





Supp 












ANDREWS’ 
Glo! Tella- 
aps, 

all 


Andrews Manufactuting Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


att FR ARaIR PROS "Tatil bie poets) 


6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 











E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW YORK 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SOHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for cale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD wiirine, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Btub Point, 849. For @ENERAL write, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, $1 John Strost, H. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Ps am 
< ~ (on mY 








PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spent .seven or.eight years merely.scra together so bts Py Eeinerabio Latin 
and ane as might be learned pF -— ~ Oona J and del han mane ear.”’— 
Utecro, wy, Homer’s Tiiad, Goopal lof 5 St. John, and 


uvenal, 
Xenophon’ 4 each to presse 
ark’s Practical and L in Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 





W. H. Walmsley & Co, 
UCCESSORS TO ¢ 

R. & J. BECK, 

1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 












Microscopes 2nd all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marina Glasses, 
ete., etc. 





MEASURES. 




















and to ail pteer. Teachers, 
- 8a ae ndard Seater, Broat' ‘American speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
€2- Sample “a name of Interlinears’ } ned Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
A.W. FABER’S ~<a ee 
Of Objects In Natural History 
has beco t to the class- 
ee yal in on ory gone waste the Na ‘Sclonces are 
LEAD PENCILS, | taught. We sell, or collect to order, single speci- 
7 | mens d Scienees in every de- 
x UNEQUALLED IN t sn 
_« QUALITY Our, ws oferg bate opp opperg?: 
; © ° ity for ete 
> THe ountST AND atest terms, and has in bandvede oe hundredste ¢ ease, 
4 2 OF ALL PENCILS. proven itself an inestimable ee to. schools 
aE ¥ HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, moderate means. A 
SKE LETON 
= liecti: incitd the cal fornis of 
i PEN HOtbeRs cau laa il be pai tinmealtdey ani do 
gc RUBBER maploy a) Ped ee eae aes 
25 ,  laiiahin nace Diished “eo yf upon every con- 
° PE tinent. Se cae t for 
: iz CUA ABERE dermy ~ag- Ol Syccieeiee of oo 
~| S. Large Man Mommale, .,and receive this as custom 
’ & cannot btain desiring the same. 
$5 have Bonds nt Saeat PROF. <a% H, WINKLEY, Clearfield, Iowa. 
w © same. 
ao 
3: i) 
Se gftaen hai NEW PAL ia 
Z BEN _ | alia “| 
SAMPLES, 16 CTS. attention to common school 
ah Sa ae 
EADERS will confer a favor by mention- | 94 Academies. Address 
wh EVGENE BOUTON, P ghee vet 
1FRe New Pals, Uier GE. | 








All th 
J si 8 tea, varnished, 


with Mis Sok. Bhould | be taceyery choo! 
lage foo 810.00 Compiete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprint, Mass. 
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HELPS io AIDS 


Teachers. 


Method Books, School Games, Singing, 
Books, Cards, and Numerous 
Devices, all Intended to Aid 
Earnest Teachers in 
Their Work. 





IN DRAWINC. 
RAWING MADE EASY. Series I. 
A set of fifty Boerciess, araiett pad 
Curved Li and a 
Directions for the Teacher" Pride . Fo 


RAWING MADE EASY. Series II, 
etec., ith > q- _ ions _ the 
teacher. Price, 30 cents; both sets for 50 cents, 
ULL’S DRAWING DESIGNS. 
180 small i on Sheets. Excellent 
for Busy Work. ice, 25 cents. 
Sees FOR BLACK-BOARD. 


Size 12x18, of Animals, Flowers, etc. ty 
Assorted Desi: 


5 cents, 50 cents a Dozen, ens. 


IN HISTORY. 


OW TO TEACH AND STUDY 
U. S. HISTORY. 
A Book a 2 Brace Gee Oulines, Topics, Review 


Questions, Suggestions to 
teachers En - pps, Que Queer < ueries, and Answers 
on History, pp. No 


‘ing like it to create 

an interest in History. Price, $1.00. 

UNTER’S HELPS TO HISTORY. 
Twenty-two Games or Recreations in 

. 8. History. Price, 40 cents. 
REEMAN’S GENERAL HISTORY 

CARDS. - 
120 Cards on The World’s History. 40 cents, 
MPROVED U. S. HISTORY 


CARDS. 


Excellent for Review Drill and Practice. 200 
cards, 1000 Facts in ts on Price, 80 cents, One 
each of above in History. 


IN CEOCRAPHY. 


a WORK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY. 
Henry McCormick, Prof. of Geograph 
in Ils. Normal University, 330 pp. Price, $1.00. 
ISSECTED MAP OF U. S. 
Each State cut separate. The best one 
pubished, Put up in neat box. Price, 75 
cents. 
MPROVED GEOGRAPHY CARDS. 
200 Cards for Review D: oe. $1.00. One 
each of above in Geography, 


SCHOOL SONG Books. 


ERRY MELODIES. 
A New Song Book. Words and Music. 
a... pp. Every Song first-class. Price, 15 


“Ss OF pep arog je 


ngs (words only) 
on nts ife. a ten to yy" air of popular 
tunes, Price 7 cen oc canta, Bases. One 


each of these books, 20 cents. 


pr > AND DIALOGUES. 


A large number of own and also those 
of other houses, al , 


IN MISCELLANEOUS 
WORK, CENERAL EXER- 
CISES, ETC. 


EYMOUR’S SCHEMES, 





Or y wee of ae and Fexperimonts in 
chat four oe joey, . Botany. 
ae AL fash Boe , Setenace, I rmal | University. 


voluasibict CARDS. 


Word Mechs Riding “Price. 1s cee 


ORDS: THEIR CHOICE, 
reve AND PRONUN- 


A ae Teeory and much Practice. Pr’ «, 


25 cents 
CATALOCUES. 


44 pp. Catalogue of above and ty 
ieee. Price, 


~ Capitals for 


Large 
other us 
pages of 
6 cents, 


VACANCIES. 
Petr in 


whether the places 

after they are aeye 2 | by the teachers t 
June the first 
nave some means of 

teachers (in order pad  wocopt p oe poemoss 
oe ag oo ed imm: 


their 
Some of the direct calls from schoo 


number of princi and su nte’ 
cipalships and assistant ‘place gt 
mar, intermedia 


— weet 


Schools, our recent 
to $1500; Drawing and 
mme’ "Branches and -keeping, $1000 
fessors i 
have wri 
We have four positions with salaries D, 
Commercial be erbope g Commercial A 
While graduates of ng 


of ea 


question, can almost always sec 
Do 
Circulars sent 


Branches: { St Peal i City : 234 Broadw 


Facts Tell. 


Public School, at a salary of $ 
rormed me of MORE and ote. 
can sincerely recommend it to 


LonG ISLAND, and Western positions. 


TEACHERS’ 


The Fale desirable school positions 
ye | of c 


not to offer their resignation until the end of 
intentions to a few friends or to Teachers’ Agencies, 


for Gathebe, during nm 
iencies from $600 to 


gram and primary positions, we 
on our books for such post and numberless new places 
calls, direct from cmparers, have been: 


Book 

In Colleges and State U Univewttics, College President for Southern 

Langnages; also one of Mathematics; and severu] Colleges wi 
us for Directors for Conservatories of Music at 
a from $60 a month to $1 
thmetic, Book-keeping, Commercial 
Institutions are always in demand, jet teachers > with’ successful 
experience, or teachers w ow b | yee hat they are ‘well qualified for the place in 


Minn.: German Americas Bank Building. { 


AGENCIES. 


ee ay oe! 


bat se eck aya} 


te hence, though the may have signitied 
os aFule Beards ane posed to know 


are to be vacant or not; hence, they take no action toward filling oop places until 
hat they are not to remain. 
ah Ne ar eo bd the selection of teachers 


. . The time between the middle of 
short, it ie deairable for teachers to 
occur. Sudden resignations of 
or positions offering better surroundings) 

cheat oft hundreds of vacancies during each week 
Ney 0 desire to improve their saiaries or better 


it few da: rave included a 
many high school pmnn- 
ng = S30" i month to mee 0 year; in 
ve positions gvery one tae ereqietered 
are coming in every ong, In Sta ormal 
Protessorship | athematics, from 
r in Model Department, $800; a teacher in 
Professor of Sciences, $1000" ney Sancho of 


trom 


thin the 
from $700 to $1200. 
year for teachers in 
w, etc., etc. 


ran 


notdelay. Write at potent or ~~~ and — pee: yourself with our work. We need 
teachers now for places my open, and for calls which wil 


greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


TEACHERS’ eg yaar ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 


t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


One, from among many unsolicited letters, tells the story. 


“THE BEST AGENCY ON EARTH!" 


c Somoors, Pen Argyl June. 


PusBLE 
“Mr. FREDERIC L. Gyeuree :—I have been wndntenouaay elected Principal of the ‘Bayville ay 1) 
1,000. I cannot speak Agenoy. You 
tions than any other poaFs to which I ave cver belonged, I 
persons in need of a good 


pectf 
Send two stamps for blanks, etc., of the best Agency in the country for iY. 


TOO HIGHLY of your ve in- 


ully, AsHER J. Jacoby.” 


N.J., Penna., Mass., 


Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, N. Y. 


BRANCHES :—BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 





school agency. 
every way 


L. B. LANDIS, 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION? «.c: 


W. M. Apartr, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: 
Within a month and a half I secured th 
th the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment.” 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


now. We want several hundred skilled 

rs for all parts of the Union. 
“Last May I became a member of your 
h ita ques position, I am satisfied in 





Union Teacuers’ Acency. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 





Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Send stamp for Manual and blanks, 
W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEW YORK, 





now has -t~! ole, 8 
100) 


AGENCY for New York, Mass., N a, JERSEY, 
two hundred more skilled and 
on our books. 


Address AT ONCE, 


re! 
sylvania ; one an Colorado, $1,100, and many others. ONLY L. 
EFUND $1100, ana fee to D ant epetienns 6 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY |! ! 


tions, the following to be filled for next Fall; H 
0 8 00; i eee from $400—$900, in Ni 


h-School $1.200., three 
, in ew Fe several’ 
w Jersey; several, 

I. AGENCY, and ONLY A ency which 
dissatisfied with its services. BEST 
PENNA., and Lone IsLAND positions! We want 


$809, New a 


yp To psn pew AT ONCE to send to of vacancies now actually 
Registration fee, $2, Send two stamps for circulars, &c., 
Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern “« X 





SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


[Introduces to co! schools, and families, su- 
perior — ccipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of ares 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. | > 
WwW. A. CHOATE & CoO., 


MANAGERS, 
508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


FREE REGISTRATION reachers. 
~~ VACANCIES ON 


ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp for lication form. 
charge Ag ts abot officers 


No for securing 
teachers. je. By 


THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 
P. O. Box 210, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
-Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
_% East 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 


ae ee ae 


age ae Hie ay. AS 
ERS’ 

















pA need is unsurp 
ive me a trial order. Send for my Catalogue. 


A. FLANACAN, 
185 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 








BRIDGE GE TAGES we 








d to school officers. Good 
Circulars on application. 


‘uate ~~) 








ousn’s EXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


soe eS a 


yaeyt 
“hadrees ~) $20 Fifth Ave.. ti. % 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
ie and Foreign Nope Professors, and 
of sexes, for Universities, Col- 
— Families, and Churches. Circulars 
choice schools carefully recommended tc 
conte. felling and renting of school property 
a FURNITURE and schools supplies. Lest 
references furnis 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Street, betweenBroadway and Fou.rtb 
ew York City. 


NO FE FOR REGISTRATION. 


BES FA PATTIES, 
tele ey oy nein 
not in advance fees, but in S eelline om 
collecting 
VACANCIES 
Alware ON HAND; great variety; many of the 


or stamp. 
f - R, E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN ScHoOL RuREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. ¥ 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 
ef of us the Tas @ ae = 
| ees 





Cz 





Le ie 
Aven 








and_pro- 
all oo New ~ 
are em ew va- 
cancies . Bend at once 
— ey of work, “Mention 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. A 
C. J. ALBERT, manager, 
‘THE SCH AND COLLEGE BUREAU,’ 


LMHURST, ILL 





Bowser’s Mathematical Series 


Wit bé published dbout June 1 
TWO ADDITIONAL VOLUMEs. 
COLLECE ALCEBRA. 
amo, 550 pages. Price $2.00. 

This work is designed as a text-book for Aca- 
demies, Colle and Scientific Schools. It begins 
at the beginn ne of the subject, and the full treat- 
ment of the earlier parts renders it unnecessary 
that students who use it shall have prev jously 
studied a more elementary Algebra. Every 
teacher knows that the note books with solutions 
of difficult examples are handed down from one 
class of students to another, till a sort of key is 
formed, often to the destruction of intellectual 
discipline. 

ACADEMIC ALCEBRA. 
12m0, 350 pages. Price $1.50. 

This work is designed as a text-book for Com 
mon and High Schools and Academies, and to 
prepare students for entering Colleges and Sciep- 
tific Schools. (The book is a complete treatise on 
Algebra up to and through the Progressions, 
containing thus far precisely the same subjects 
and the same treatment of them that are found 
in the College Algebra.) For students who have 
not sufficient time to take the College Algebra, 
this perhaps is the better book; but those who 
contemplate entering College, or wish to take a 
complete course in Algebra, may as well begin at 
once with the larger work. 

Liberal Terms Made for Introduction. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray 8t. NEW YORK. 27 Warren 8t. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,”’ 


“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will he sent free to any ad- 
tress and contains a large proportion of ke 
uitable for Supplementary ing. 














Yoo can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than st anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly ourfit Peake Terme FREER. Address. TRUE & Co. Augusta Maine 





The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. I., 


July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888, 

L Ra will be offered from all the princi- 
LOW tes pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 

boarding. jouses in Newport. An excellent 
opportunity will thus be afforded to visit the cele- 
brated “ City by the Sea” with its many wonder- 
ful and historic attractions. The si ers to be 
announced will include some of the foremost 
men in the educational and literary world. For 
bulletins goptelning, pea RerGoulare, to be issued 
er April 20, May June 20, apply to T= 

A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, ewport, R. I 


J. MILTON HALL, 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideus ; peatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Samples will repay teacher or parent. Fiet 
Reader, 15 cents; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts, 
Fourth, 50 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Marray Street, New York. 
% Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


A NEW BOOK! 


‘‘The Virtues and their Reasons. 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 arid 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 


President. 








A 





Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 

Miss Mary Evans, Princ ipal Lake Erie Semi- 
nary, Painesville, Obio, says: “ Miss Rankin is an 
enthusiastic and conscientious teacher, possessing 
not only a knowledge of the principles of voice 
culture, but also the power of inspiring her 
pupils to do good work.” 

Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 


NEw ENGLAND 


CON SERVATORY. 


stu ruction under ablest Masters in 
BLOCUTION LTIi- 
2 PHYSICAL 
SULTURE. AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
$2 ver term. rd qnd room including Steam 
eat and Electric — $5 to $7.50 per week. 
For Illustrated Calendar giving full intormation, 
address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q, BOSTON. 


For larger salaries, or change of location 
address pypohers' Cooperative Association, 170 
icago 


or 











State Street, Il., Orville Brewer, 

Manager. 

Re touing “E will confer a favor by men- 
Tak JOURNAL when com- 

sunutominet with advertisers. 
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Interesting-—-Original—Practical. 


The FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author's ‘‘ Easy 
Lessons in German,” and designed to bring out the prominent matical features. 
A story simply written, and illustrated in a forcible and calhial eiiunse. 

Introduction Price. 6O Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, post-paid, to 
teachers, for examination, at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Chautauqua-1 88 


8. LEWIS MILLER, President. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 





July 5-Aug. 16—COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale, Principal. 

It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all he privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 

50 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most complete Summer College in the World 





July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Bostou. Principal. 

A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo) 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio-~ 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
influence of the summer school. 


Pedaaogical Principles. Applications to 
ali branches. 





200 Popular Lectures, Concerts, 


Entertainments, 


Prize Matches, etc. 


Good beard. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition feeslow. For full information write to 





JUST PUBLISHED—A UNIQUE WORK. ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Axthor of “Studies in Eng Literature ;’’ Teacher o; meanness Literature, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, 


A Preparation for the Study of English 0 aang embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; ntials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism, 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 

Sample Copy and Introductory Price, 60 Cents. 

Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and wuaoeeting 
information, wh they have heretofore been compe to collect for their pupils’ use 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 








() |, , its Use and Strocture Taught by Practive 
ur Language: 
Gorpon A. SoOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
and Example. 

cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GopparbD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 

LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
BARDEEN’S RHETORICAL Phe cians 
By Cc. W. BARDEEN. 





1. Complete Rhetoric For the qoaer, - Price 100 15 
2. Shorter Course in. Rhetoric. Practical. For the Class. - - 
3. Outlines of hs agen Making. A Brief Counc in yo taney - 
ym Principal Reginald H. Coe, Collegiate 
I feel it will ig a satisfaction or me io express ou ne Ser I have on ladies and desired, 
my personal obligation for Bardeen’s “Complete Rhetoric.” It has been n — $= a great help, but 


a great source of enjoyment. 


Its wealth Of excellent ‘end fresh flustrations is most helpful in 
class work, and, as compared wi 


with the works with which I am familiar, is refreshing. 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. By W. 4H. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 
“We must reco m3 more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to Use a 


language and learnin netion_ and p between the art and the eet, _ want the yg books 
that recognize this d tinct and put it into practice. Iam Ad e occasiona! { nave 
seen nothing of late tha sed me more than MAX ELL’S 1 PRIMARY TENGONS 

I vba 


lea 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOST ON. It is really a book of LANGUAGE LESSON NS. 
every teacher to get such a book as that; you wiil find it suggestive and helpful.” 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
PRACTICAL HISTORY 
& 


COLLECTION of 198 pro; ive colored 
maps, in which every Nation has and 
always retains its own distinctive color. 
Essential to every teacher. 








THE OLD 


NORTHWEST 


with a view of the Thirteen Colonies as 
constituted by the Royal Charter. By 
ABBERTON’S HISTORICAL, ATLAS|B. A. HinspaLe, Ph.D., Prof. of the 
L AND GENERAL HISTORY. Science and Art of Teaching, University 
of Michigan. 1 vol., octavo. 
10 Co‘ored Maps ; cloth, $2.50. 
Philadelpbis, for the bo h Scho’ = A work of National interest, illustrating 
Boston, for the High an: Le nSchools. jand teaching American History and 
PECIAL introductory and slub| rates to Geography. 
S& eee S00 ad Po are Regular Sc “ Original, fascinating, scholarly and 
intensely American.” 


LOWNSEND MAC COUN, 
740 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CALL AT THE EACH > BOOKS. 
DENTAL ROOMS ee oe 


now recognized to be the oy best and 


HESE Maps with their color system are 
surest way of teaching Histo 


450 pages. 


DOPTED by the School Boards 
A New York City for the sag te College, 








EACHERS RICES 
DR. W. J. STEWART, descriptive ck fae, , Also, catalogue 

so yon e WEST 28rd STREET. | mension Ais paper, ad, fot School Libra: 
needi we La est 5 k: eav Is- 

ork. Moderate Charu" asi aing for for | discounts; : counts, pee us. 


broken down and sensitive teeth, a s' 
Refers to A, M. Kellogg, Kallor Spoor, Jovawar | ™,%. KELLOGG & 0O 





+,» Educational Pu 
ct ist Wabash Av., Chicage? 





HOW TO THINK Axo 


WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF A 
These books contain outlines for Composition Work, | for Punctuation, =. and Blanks for 


Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CoO., 


d postage stamps for samples to 
Publishers, 


i® AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SO Franklin Street, Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 

the pens of the ablest scholars in America and | 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like | 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 


the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 


manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Models 


Drawing | Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRAuC'S DRAWING MODELS, 
CH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 
Theee MODEL DELS have — ) 


reatest the tow fcr accuracy and YT 


ieetnchta ty noe ag ci ay Cpe and 
are al iu 3! nsa teaching 
of Form and wine is every pt and especially 


ots the outset 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
78 Wabash Avy 2nue, Chicago. 


s 





BETTER «> BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIM- 
ARY *CHOOLS, (30 cts.) by Gertrude Menard ; 
and Belle Menard, who give us 50 delightful 
little songs for the ‘children. 

SONG MANUAL, Book II, by L. O. Emerson, 
(40 cts.) A truly progressive course of exercises 
and songs, 341 in number, in all the keys, and 
hie lanations. 110 are regular school songs. 

A valuable musical text book. 

COLLEGE SONGS TOR BANJO, ($1.) 78 
merry and musical songs, all famous ones, with 
ne making a most attrac- 
t 

CLASSIC TENOR wey ($1.) 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished com- 

rs, giving a great variety. Such names as: 
Pinsuti, Abt, Helmund, G , Jensen, Godard 
and Nicolai, among the authors indicate good 
and attractive music. This book adds one to 
our “ classic’ series which now includes 

Song Classics for Low Voices, Bass and Alto 

Piano Classics, 
easiens Pianist, 
oung People’ 8 Classics. 
(Price a each, $1.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Criticai Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall pubhsh pr a new edition of 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” the text of oy 
is that of the third English edition, revised b 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected Works: 

This has been carefull y annotated and furnished 
with nuaerous explanatory reudings from 
Ruskin’s other works. 

“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable reading- 
book, especially for girls, both on account of the 
ease and of its style and on account of its 
suggestiveness and healthful moral influence. 

e notes are the result of practical experience 
in the class-room, and are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 

od interesting to encourage the pupil to Farthe 
and inte encou. pup er 
study of "Ruskin, 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 


TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


f Speakers, Dial us. tee ong, best a ety 

0 ers, jogui ngs, s, & a ~ 

be found in Boston. boston’ Here are some of the boo 

we publish, viz: 

YOUNW’s NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c. 
CHILDREN HOUR. we, Mrs. M. B. sc. Slade. 
og k boa: a Hxercies, ste. ~~ “5 
or - 
vol., 


16mo., 





epnreaee Dave By Mrs. M. B. C. pate. 
8 hes, Tableaux, Charades, B' jack- 

Exe etc., adapted to scholars 5 the 
Common, Grammar, .and ~t School. 1 vol., 


PESARARE ee “Sy Marion Wayland. 
4 ‘otion 


a Sat oe entrly nex SONGS AND PLAYS. 


By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, boards 
be bg 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kind rten 





Song Book, Words and Music. Mrs. Louise 
ay a vol., 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. You ng & C & Co., 


36 Bromfield St., 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav BErt. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.”’ 
*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free om 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 











Dealers in Schoo] Stationery and Supplies. 
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What We Are 


Doing! 





HE TEACHERS’ PSYCHOLOGY. 
President Welch gives annually to 
the students of lowa Agricultural 
College a course of lectures on Psy 

chology. These have attracted very great 
attention, and the publication is demanded. 
It is probable that 1,000 copies will be sub 
scribed for in advance of publication. It 
will deal with mental development and 
make the subject plain to every one. No 
one will say ‘‘they cannot understand Psy- 
chology” after reading it. It will be the 
Psychology teachers will prefer. Ready in 
September. ’ 


FTSALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. Pres. 

Welch has also put into book form 

‘** Talks on Psychology ” given to sum- 

mer schools. teachers’ institutes, etc. 
These talks have attracted great attention in 
lowa, because he is able to make the matter 
very plain. The author shows how the mind 
grows,and what helps it to grow. As this 
concerns teaching intimately it is sure to be 
a book that the teacher will want. It will 
be ready Aug. 1. 


250 copies already subscribed for. 


HE school architecture of the present 
has by no means kept pace with the 
great improvement of style in the 
construction of other buildings. A 

new volume that ought to have an immense 
influence for good will be issued by us in 
September, called ‘‘Town and Countr 

School Houses,” by E. C. Gardner, Archi- 
tect. Subscriptions will be received now. 
Send for further particulars. 


of “Methods of Teaching,” says: 

(Jan, 24, 1888.) ‘‘Allow me toexpress 

my great satisfaction with your ‘ Mind 
Studies.’ It is a delightfully clear, concise, 
and practical volume. You have had the 
courage to go right down to the hard com- 
mon sense of practical psychology.’ *‘Allen's 
Mind Studies” has just been adopted by the 
Arkansas Reading Circle. 


Prvee. JOHN SWETT, of Cal, author 





ONG TREASURES is gradually win- 
ning its way to the popular heart. 68 
pp. Price a mere trifle. 

ROF. SEELEY’S Grube Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic is beginning to 
attract considerable attention. It is 
undoubtedly the most thorough pre- 

sentation of the Grube Method published. 
Supt. Thos. M. Balliet says: *‘Itis a book 
every teacher ought to have. I know of no 
one who is more competent to interpret this 
now famous “‘ Method” to American teachors 
than Dr Seeley.” 

NEW edition of Edw. h. Shaw and 
Webb Donnell’s “School Devices,” 
enlarged nearly 100 pages, of entirely 

; new, original material, will be 
issued at once by the publishers of the 
JOURNAL, A great number of hints for 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, 
language lessons, drawing, spelling, etc., 
will be found in this book. In fact it is 
almost a ‘* 1,001 ways oi teaching.” Sucha 
book—original, practical, full, is one of the 


most helpful of books—especially for the 
young teacher. 

_. Talks on Teaching,” has just passed into 
its ninth edition. If the principles of the 


new education are expressed more clearly, 
more convincingly in any other volume we 
want to know it. What a wonderful work 
it has wrought! And the end is not yet. 
() books. Foremost is “‘ Payne’s Lec- 
tures on the Science and Art of Edu- 
cation,” (an eet new edition), ‘‘ Tate's 
Philosophy of Education,” ‘* Fitch's Lectures 
on Teaching,” “‘Parker's Talks on Teaching,” 
‘‘Patridge’s Quincy Methods,” ‘ Currie’s 
Early Education ;” and of recent date, ‘‘ Shaw 
and Donnell’s School Devices,” ‘‘ Love's In- 
dustrial Education,” *‘ Shaw's Nationa) Ques- 
tion Book,” aad ‘‘Seeley’s Grube Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic,” etc., etc., a grand 


and comprehensive list surely. We quote 
low rates for use at the institutes. 


HAT books shall we study at our 
institute this summer ? is already 
being asked. Mary books might 
be suggested that, when looked 

over, would not be suitable for one or 
another reason. Ina few, no mistake could 
be made. Among these are Allen's Mind 
Studies for Young Teachers, a concise psy- 
chology, clearly, pungently written, and 
intended, as its name says, for young 
teachers. The majority of teachers at your 
institute are probably beginning or intend- 
ing to teach. No better book could be 
found than this, which teaches the outline 
principles of the science of the mind. Since 
issued a year ago, six thousand copies have 
been published. Hughes’ Mistakes in 
Teaching is another grand little book. We 
have just published the new, authorized, 
copyright edition, greatly enlarged and 
entirely rewritten by Mr. Hughes of Toronto, 
Canada. No better short book on teaching 
is published. Its chapters are, ‘‘ Mistakes in 
Aim,” ‘‘ Mistakes in Discipline,’ Mistakes 
in School Management,” Mistakes in Moral 
Training,” ete , covering 96 mistakes in all. 
Mr. Hughes’ Securing and Retaining Atten- 
tion is also as well worth having, a practi- 
cally new book. Frebel's Autobiography 
is another of the same series. These are ail 
bound beautifully in cloth, and retail at 50 
cents each ; but when bought in quantities 
for institutes, the cost is a mere trifle. 
k a lively interest in education. Nine 
copies of Love's Industrial Educa- 
tion were recently sent in one order to that 
enterprising land. We have recently filled 
orders for our publications from New South 
Wales, Australia, Sandwich Islands, Mexico, 
Argentine Republic, Germany and England. 
Two large orders for entire libraries, of the 
teachers’ books on our catalogue, have been 
filled within a few days; one from a super- 
intendent of schools near New York, and 
another from a large normal school in the 
West. The New Jersey Reading Circle has 
just made exclusive arrangements with us, 
tor the third successive year to supply books 
toits members. Ali this shows the wonder- 
ful cprth in two years of this branch of 
our business. The new edition (completing 
100,000 copies) of our descriptive catalogue 
of teachers’ books is nearly ready. 1t con- 
tains 100 pages, all the books worth having 
—the good oid ones and the very latest. Be 


F course many of the old stand-bys 
will be wanted as well as the new 








ROM the recent inquiries that have 
reached us, Japan appears to be taking 





sure to get it. 


ES, it’s rather late to select a school 
library ; you'll remember in the fall, 
when yo. get ready to buy, that we 
have a large stock of these books, and 

the most complete catalcgue, carefully class- 
ified, of them, called ‘the 1,000 best books 
for school libraries,” and the discounts are 


right, too. 

() our flourishing office at 151 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, right in the center 

of the book trade. A large stock of our 

publications is kept on hand, and orders are 

promptly filled. 


UR hundreds and thousands of West- 
ern friends will be glad to know of 


HE TEACHERS INSTITUTE, our 
popular monthly for teachers, closes 
its 10th year with the August number, 
with a subscription list larger than 

ever before in its history. It is specially 
adapted to the district school teachers, and 
is recommended by county superintendents 
and principals the whole country over. 
Publishea 12 times a year (most education- 
als publish but 9 or 10 numbers a year) at 
only $1.25, If you are a principal or super- 
intendent be sure, your teachers take the 


E are organizing an extensive 


JOURNAL if they can; but if not, the InsTI- 
TUTE surely. ‘ 
house-to-no” se canvass during the 
summer for the beautiful maga- 
zine, TREASURE-TROVE. A few 
experienced agents will be trained by a 
manager, and then started out on a salary. 
Experienced men wanted at once. State 
full particulars and address, TREASURE- 
TROVE Uo., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
REASURE-TROVE FOR JULY is a 
number you cannot afford to miss. 
The leading article, beautifully illus- 
trated, shows where some New 
Yorkers go to get cooled off in the summer 
days; “All about a Young Thief” is an en- 
tertaining illustrated natural history paper 
by Wolstan Dixey , ‘*The Heroes of Hun- 
ary” is history and romance combined, by 
Bertha Watson, with a portrait of Francis 
Joseph I. of Austria and Hungary ; “ Luch- 
mee the Hindoo” is an exciting lion story 
by Julia K. hildreth, with a spirited illustra- 
tion; ‘‘The Press” is a brief illustrated 
account of some of the marvels of the great 
giant of to-day ; ‘‘Science and the Blood” 
illustrates a point in modern physiology ; 
‘*The Poet Laureate,” ‘‘ Little Phil,” and 
‘-Chauncey M. Depew ” are three very timely 
biographies with portraits. All will be in- 
terested in the stories of adventure ‘‘Sam’s 
Home,” The Pirates of the Persian Gulf,” 
and “A Strange Balloon Adventure,” and 
the ‘‘ Little Ones,” and Prize Story Writers 
will find themselves remembered, 





UST as we go to press comes the word 
for an inch more to fill up this page 
and we take it to say that we shall 
issue in August Mr. A. P. Southwick’s 

excellent volume called “Quiz Book on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching.” Mr. 
Southwick’s ‘‘Handy Helps” is now in a 
second edition. Does anyone know of his 
ual for asking and answering questions. 
e don’t, and therefore refer you to his 








books. 
NEWi: YORK, 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, Guicico. 
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Purify the Blood. 


We ao not claim that Hood’s Sarsapariila is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 

lied. The infi of the blood upon 
the ‘health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 


“ The Scenic Line of the World” is the only 
line passing through Salt Lake City en route 
to and from San Francisco. The members 
of the National Educational Association at- 
tending the Annual Meeting to be held in 
San Francisco are cordially invited to 
journey by the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road, either going or returning. This road 


asses through the heart of the Rocky 

ountains, in the midst of scenery the 
grandest and most beautiful on the contin- 
ent. Among the almost innumerable at- 
tractions of this route may be mentioned the 
following, whose fame is world-wide: 
Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pikes Peak 
Grand Canon, The Royal Gor, e, Marshall 
Pass Chippeta Falls, Spanish Fork Canon, 
Castle Gate, The Wasatch Range, Utah 
yaa Salt Lake City, and the Great Salt 


In addition to its unsurpassed scenic at- 
tractions this line presents a series of the 
most remarkable achievements in engineer- 
ing in the world 1, passing as it does through 
caaons thousands of fee deep, and crossing 
mountain ranges at an elevation of nearly 
two miles above the level of the sea. 

Be sure to ask for tickets via the Burling- 
ton, (C. B. and Q.) Denver and Rio Gran 
and Centrat Pacific Railroads, as this is 
well known as the Scenic Route across the 
Continent. 

For illustrated descriptive matter or 
further information, address, any agent of 
either of above roads. 





Conventional “ Monon” Resolutions. 

Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 

- Whereas: Its hy train service consist- 

of Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
y ween Chicago, Le pg —s Cincinnati and 
Louisville is i re sg 

Be it Resolved t fh 
ney it is Goop Po.icy to on oe 
McCormick, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicege. 


- a 8 jour 





der, an you have lively 
wit, resolve us this— spell 
i happiness with five 
etters 

H-O-N-O-R? 

Nay, ’tis a wise but wrong 
reply. 

P-E-A-C-E? 

Aye, marry, you do hap- 
pily but ’tis not yet. 

M-U-S-I-C? 

Now do you wax exceeding 
nigh unto a proper answer. 
’Tis not Music nor Peace but 

faith you shall have both 
an’ you have what the five 
letters spell. 

O-R-G-A-N, Organ. 

Aye, verily, you do it 
rightly speak but do not 
rightly spell. You shall in- 
deed with Peace and Music 
both abound an’ you spell 
your Organ E-S-T-E-Y. 
Spend you but a cent and 

shall from Brattleboro, 


u 
his book suddenly receive. 


fa publishers of the ScHOOoL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would | steel 
‘be likely to be interested, are sent them 


that they may send them specimen copies. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK./* 


Now the ~~ will be gladdened a 
heart a. or announcements of 
Messrs. y & Co., of Sixth ave., 
13th to ath ‘stheet: New York. Among 
the articles included in their bargains are 
men’s unlaundered shirts, ladies’ and 
children’s muslin underwear, all manufac- 
tured on the premises and of the best 
material and conscientious workmanship. 
linen goods of all kinds, blankets, 
flannels, lace curtains, black and colored 
silks, satins, plushes, dress goods, tin, 
woodenware. crockery, china, and glass- 
ware, cutlery and house-furnishing goods 
of every description, ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s shoes, boys’ and youths’ 
clothing and fishing tackle. All the mail 
orders of this house are carefully executed 
and they have new catalogues just out 
which are mailed upon ae th of ten 
cents. 





Werte 6 are things, and a small dro Aw. ink 


rod like dew upon a thou 
May » Pe aailitons, “thi make .- ES 


ions, think. 
But it eo ms much, upon who wields 
the pen ; likewise, it depends upon what 


kind of a pen the author has ; for instance 
if he holds a splutte: wing, spattering, kick- 
ing unruly pen, the thoughts will take 
on a similar character, but if one be pro- 
vided with one of Joseph Gillott’s cele- 
brated Steel Pens which took the Gold 
Medal of the Paris Exposition, in 1878, he 
cannot fail to write smoothly and flow- 
ingly. Among the best-known numbers 
are, for artistic use in fine drawings, Nos, 
659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 
291. For fine writing, Nos. 303, 604, and 
Ladies’ 170. For broad writing, Nos. 294, 
389, and Stub Point, 849. For general 
writing, Nos, 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


To be or not to be, that is the question, 
this weather. Weather ’twere better to 
fry, broil, frizzle, melt and resolve into 
thin vapor, or to be cooked and served in 
some new way which we knownotof. A 

ood cup of tea or coffee mes this 
ecision to some more ration moment 
The place to get this tea—as eve 
knows—is at the establishment o: 
Great American Tea Company of 31 Voces 
Street, New York. Ladies trading there 
~ enjoy a o of good tea and coffee 
es sha in the most remarkable in- 
| eee ey include among their 
remiums a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
China Tea Set, or Handsome Decor- 
ated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or 
Gold Band or Moss Decorated Toilet Set, 
or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful 
Parlor Hanging La or Watch, or Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Few houses 
can give the same quality of goods and 
premiums, 


If in New York City or any other city 
of the North as many people were carried 
off annually by yellow fever or cholera as 
now fall a prey every year to that dread 
scourge, consumption, the whole North 
would be panic-stricken. Many people 
imagine that this disease is incurable, but 
others insist that with proper remedies it 
may be not only ameliorated but actually 
banished. Dr. S. Owens of the firm of 
8. Owens & Co., toot oenn Ashland, Pa., 
writing Sept. 16, 1 says: ‘‘ Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption gives more satisfaction 
than any other cough medicine. I pre- 
scribe it in my condiee i in all cases of lung 
and bronchial trouble.” 


One hundred and twenty-seven years, 
is a splendid and exceptional record to 
maintain in any line of maneeeere pa 
we find the Lead Pencils, of A. W. Fa 
have done just that, and his "are en 
day said to be more widely and acceptably 
used than ever before. Eberhard Faber, 
— Sale Agent for A. W. Faber’s Pencils, 

, has found the ious new buildin; 
which he has erected and occupied at 
and 547 Pearl street, near Broadway, this 
city, none too large for the increasing de- 
mands of his business. 


N. B.—There are copy.books and copied 
books, but theré is only one Reversible 
Writing Book and that is the Ellsworth 
Series, ane and perfected by its au- 
thor. ew Edition, New Ideas, ready 
Aug. 1. Send 50 cents for 6 large num- 
bers to the Ellsworth Educational Com- 
pany, 30 Bond street, New York. 


The steel used in the Brooklyn Bridge 
if made by Esterbrook into his mana, 
would provide two hud i 


peas Forever mas, woman and cid 








* 
‘THE STARA ean 
& & ON HIGH, ” & 


+ ead Addison. But saaeel * 

you, for a few years at least, 

rather look at the firmament 
* from the underside. a 


YOU CAN DO IT 


by observing the laws of health 
and resorting to that cheat the * 
grave medicine. 


WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


You are out of sorts; a splendid 
feeling and appetite one day, 
while the next day life is a 
burden. Ifyou drift onin this y 
way you are liable to become 
Insane. Why? 


Because poisoned blood on 
the nerve centers wherein the * 
mental faculties are located, 
paralyses them and the victim 
becomes non-responsible. 


There are thousands of peo- 
ple to-day in insane asylums 
and graves, put there by 

x Kidney Poisoned Blood.  »% 


Insanity, according to statis- 
tics, is increasing faster than 
any other disease. Is your eye. 

* sight failing? Your memory * 
becoming impaired? An all- 
gone feeling on slight exertion 

4 Upon you? If so, and YOU 
know whether this is so or not, * 
do not neglect your case until 
reason totters and you are an 

an imbecile, but to day while you 
have reason, use your good * 
sense and judgment by pur- 
chasing WARNER’S SAFE 

* CURE and WARNERS 
SAFE PILLS; medicines 
warranted to do as represented 
and which will cure you. 


* * * * * 


CURE". DEAF 


store the Elearing orieetly Ber 
caused 


— 








b: fevers 
A 
rtable, ware i ition. Mu- 
yt i 
B Wael FB New Yor 
cor, 
Fray or ttlh St Nera 
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DISCOVERY. 


Sade bor anlike arti 1 systems. 
mind wander 
Any — learned in one ‘reading. 
Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
. 500 at Philadelphia, 111 i ashington, 1216 


t Boston classes w stu- 
Bag at Yale ellesley, Oberlin, University of 


Penn. University, Chautauqua, & 
&e. Oa doseod by RICHARD PROCTOR, t the Belen” 


tist, Hons. W. ASTOR, ey af BENJAMIN, 
a GIBSON, Dr. Brown, E. H. Cook, Prin’ 
. State Normal Coilege, yy Taught by 


POST FREE from 
E, 237 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


MARWANS Orthoépy 


Most complete work published on the 7 peed of 


ndence 
PROF. Li LUIS 








pronuncia’ The ee 39 6,400 words 
usually mispronounced: ronunciation 
given accords with teed ebster. When 


authorities do not agree both are quoted. A large 
handsome volume. Cloth, $2. Half Mor., $2.50. 
Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt 0 price. 
We WANT A GOop AGENT in every town. Just 
tae ge No competition! Only book of the 

ind! ore on on tee to every teacher, student and 
educated W. H. HARRISON, Jr., PuB.Co., 
415A Deerbers: ‘St., Chicago. 





Will you go to San Francisco? 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will b« 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Paut Ratiway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas City in going 
and returning. Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
trip will be the event of a life-time. 

you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative to the journey, please address, 
for Pacem, A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 381 Broadway New York City. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 


week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of Canal St. Connec at Al next 


mo; , except Sundays, wi trains for the 
North, Bast: sn Wi West. " ‘ 
Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 


yang wy | at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the and West, 
Ses the Froree. South, 





at ee ae t principal Railroad and §S 
at princ team 
boat CBee. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. General Ticket t, pier 41, 
N.R., foot c St., N. Y.; M. B. WavErs, Gen’ 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 









Highest Award and © 
ing, etc., at Paris 


5B. F. BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Medal for Shoe Dress- 
tion, 1876. 


French 





















I Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Bet or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
i mages to tom OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Now's 


Hanging ne bet or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
No house can : apne quelty of goods and premiums as we. 
We ay at th ‘he head ve head an petition. 


i Po 


mMPANT THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





will confer a favor by mentioning the JOURNAL, when commun- 
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CARPETS 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN. 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 

PURCHASED, (NEW STYLES,) COMPRISING WIL- 

TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, AND 

EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 

QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


WILTON VELVETS, 
$00 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS AND 
@OLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICK OF AN 
i ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 


ScHOOL TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation should bear in mind the fact in connection 
with the San Francisco meeting, that the 

UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Biuffs, O one wg City, 
Leavenworth, or St. 


Runs ugh without donee 
through ‘Kebrasi . vw age — * 
Utah, Ni ornia, offering the 
eet aeacdens to the tourist. 
THOSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 





Annual Convention of the National Bdu- 


cational Associatidn, 


should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
for the occasion. They should also remember 
that. it is 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 
to the Pacific Conn, pertestenty in summer; 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 

“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacitic Coast. 

It also gives to school teachers selecting this 


line the ES of a detour without extra, ex- 
to Idaho Colo: also to Garfield 
h on the Great Salt Lake, “The Dead Sea of 
America,” near Salt Lake City; Ui the - 
quarters of the Mormon qa where the finest 
bathing in the world can yed. This is the 
only real sand beach on Salt Ap excursion 
ticket over an Ay Union Pacific Railway 


veller through more attractive 
and a greater number of ye cities than a t a ticket 
over any Teeny any other —- ~~ aged 


af from San Franeleco te Pe 


R. & N. Co.) or o ee M 
8 ioe." ) ‘rom Portland e bag 
0. Rr& N. 4 


af 


of 
and visit Denver, the “* 


Guyot Pad ee en pate ay 


and the capital of Cole 
For information i 
oa a, = rates, routes, daily 


Thos, L. Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8. Tebbets, 
Act’g Gen’l Mgr. 4.G.P.&T. 4. G. P. & TA. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 





TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
for Boston, Worcester, 0 noi gee and all 


Sette og Sere Ae 
undays, connecting 
Seat eye FS 


Baa LINE. 





The direst ponte Sor Wa Hill, Narra- 
Firough cars Points eed 
arragansett Pier. 
"Seater te leave New sah 
J. W. MULLER, General 


MENS 5, Caseee ay ane 








INFANTILE 
Skin &Scalp 
DISEASES 

secured by: 
CyticuRA 
Remedies. 


CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
ing the skin of children and Sian cea aon 


iseases of the skin, scal brood, with 
from infancy to old - aperthe Con mL 
are infallible. 


it Skin and CurrcuRa 
ite Skin Beautifier, e y. 
Rasctvearn, the new Blood 
Purifier, peeve of cure every form of skin and 


= pan to scrofula. 
Sold everyw mo , CUTICURA, 50c. ; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT by the Porrer 
DRUG AND GnaanOAL AL CO., + Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure ‘Skin Diseases.” 
= ees A roa and Scalp pecorved. and 
utified by CoTIcuRA SOAP. 
KipNey PAtNs, Backache and 
cured by CuTIcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
taneo' uing plaster. 0. 
"assis AVE, 13th to 14th 877, 
NEW YORK, 


Poy 
oars 


wn A, the 
Seen an exq 
ICURA 














WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 740. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress. Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 
FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 
JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 























ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. |S 


Customer (in Lo romano, 5 A broiled 
yepring Cras waiter, and a small bottle, 


* Walter ¥ oe sir.” (Later)—“ Find 
ev t, sir?” 

Customer No: you've made a mis- 
take,, -You’ve brought me spring wine 
and a 74 vintage chicken.” 


*‘Can you give me a little breakfast, 
ma’am? I’m hungry and cold. I slept 
outdoors last night, and the rain came 
down in sheets.” 

“You should have got in between the 
sheets,” and she motioned him tothe gate. 


o 
Minister (dining with the family)—“ So 
your mamma doesn’t, want you to eat 
more than one piece of pie, Bobby ?” 
Bobby—*‘ No, sir: except when we are 
visiting. Then I can have all I want.” 


“Tt can’t be possible, Bobby, that you 


have been. wi enough to eat that 
whole rhuharb in the.cl Ls 

ma; am Ae yous Y you 
know, t my theded rhubar' 


an’ I thought I'd totter get a good dose of 
itdown efore I got.any, worse.” 


hool, Commissioner (to applicant)— 

* Air ye purty = up in - \ eel, , 

Applicant—‘‘ O Te = 

Commissioner—* Let me hear ye spell 
” | phthisie, =f 

Applicant—*‘ P-h-t-h-i-s-i-c.” 

Commissioner—“ TI guess I'll vote for ye. 
That’s a hard word to spell grammatical.” 


Fifth Week in June. 
hotter: hottest. Hot weather has 


joys: but alas! its sorrows, It is, ly in 
mimer "that suff 
burdens, "Thay 
a feeling Of * 
timés t out of town in iy 
rte the 


y have 
and need 
through 


Hot: 


Frompt attention. Do 
yr hot weather ae 
eee oy 
ple, old and young Ren have 
midsummer trials by th 


been ped thro 
hat there # no need of 


ara medicine, 
ay ogg 
e tested = val 
summeri: 


by the the! or rambling among 
the moun 


ins; uns; cyclins over smooth roads or 
ndacks, Tarrdnt’s Seltzer 

ey a necessity as part of the summer 
ition of servant's Seltaer Apenent 
There is about it} [f 
there were, the p nes ang we id not 4 a ee it as 
they do. For forty-four years they e ‘used 
it. If you have any dou about its merit, ask 
lead si of thijopangry. The 


oF 


Sophronia asks: ‘‘ Did B -w le in olden 
times know anytning of sleighing ?” 

Yes, the ancient warriors used to go 
out slaying in their chariots. 


**Haven’t you vs at all to give 
me, ma’am?” pleaded thetramp. ‘Can't 
you see that Dm im need?” 

“Tecan, indeéd ae aes poor man,” replied 
the kind-hearted 1 y moved almost to 
tears: “‘ hereis a cake of soap.” 


Healing Power.—Bessie ( four) : 
Ps Pale do they call ministers doc- 
rs 


_ Bobby (a lad of considerable informa- 
tion): ‘*’ Cos they make folks better.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When vesting Mow York City, sa 
Express and rriage Hire te @ dato 
— Union Hotel, op 


ae py my ae - ed esr at bi a2, 
upeeree bere por Say. Baw scone plan, Elevators and 


Restaurantes Hn with the best. Horge cera, 
stages, and elevated railroads to a he Grama 


— 
can live better for less espry ot ihe 
Hotel, than any other hotel inte the eciy. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. wiemaws SOOTHING SYRUP should alj 


used for. CHILDREN TEETHING. 
ES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUM alleys 
and is the B! - 


soUPHES , 
SPV bina? hon tone 


A foot note— Pleage use the mat.” 


igen cons tips the the word "hominy 


‘* Hominy pore vy have you?” 


In a police-court, 
“Prisoner, you have heard what the 





complainant has 


had to say. 


eo 


es 


Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
remedy, attest the world-wide rep. 
tation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaun@ice, apd 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; os 
tain no calomel ; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 
best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 
“T have derived great relief from 
er’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
en so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that_I was unable to do any work. I 
took thre® boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirély cured. Since that time I 
all never. Without a box of these pills.” 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 
“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family “upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 


from Which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than ony other 
medicine I ever tried.’ —T. F. Adams, 


Holly Springs, Texas. 
* “T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 
ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.”—R. D. Jackson, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 
of severe 


Headache, 


from which I was long a sufferer. 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

‘“‘Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of appetite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again.” — A. J. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 


“Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 


among our customers. Our sales of 
ce c@ed those of all other pills com- 
bi We have never known them 


fai eve entire satisfaction.’ 
Wright & iannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


5s PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


HOT WEATHER. 


Dyspepsia distresses and disables 
thousands of people who 
might as well be 
hearty and happy 
if they would 


take 





















SELTZ 
——_: 
Mere 








This 
Great Remedy, 
which has been 

used by physicians 
for nearly half a century, 
speedily brings to the dyspeptic 







ROYAL RELIEF. 








MoShane Bell Foundry 
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COMMENDABLE NEW BOOKS. 
Holmes’ New Readers. 


HE publishers take great pleasure in submitting to the educational public this unusually bright and attractive series 

T of school readers, In the selection of material and in its grading great care has been taken by the editors. Complete 

exercises have been furnished for elocutionary drill and for the use and pronunciation of words. Nothing can be 

found lacking to make up the requirements of thoroughly good books. The publishers have incurred much expense in 

putting the matter into the best possible shape for practical use and they are confident that intelligent and discriminating 
teachers will be quick to appreciate the genuine merit of the books. 


DO NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE THESE WORKS BEFORE MAKING ANY SELECTION OF NEW READING MATTER. 


Maury’s New Geographies. 


Accurate in Statement, Interesting in Expression, Happy in Development, 
' Reliable in Information, Original in Conception, Rich in Results. 


HIS well known series still retains its popularity without abatement. It is in extensive use all over the country, with 

2 i entirely satisfactory results. The highly favorable notices that are being constantly received are a guarantee of its 

substantial merit and strong hold upon teachers. The progress of geographical science is closely watched and 

every item of interest and value is gathered up and incorporated in a Supplement of “RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL 
EVENTS,” which is kept constantly revised, 


Venable’s New Arithmetics. 


(5 wie experi and thoroughly revised, the author being assisted by prominent educators of acknowledged ability and 





wide experience. No better books in the market. Fully adapted to the requirements of progressive teachers, Send for 
circular of contents and specimen pages, 


: Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


HE books of this series are the works of an eminent linguist, Prof. B. L. Gitpersterve of Johns Hopkins 
T University, Baltimore, Md, They show the marks of scholarly ability and a complete command of the subject on 
their every page. They are favorably known to every classical instructor in the land and are acknowledged standards 

for class room or reference, 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. COMPACT, CLEAR, COMPREHENSIVE. 


AX invaluable book for the desk of every scholar, teacher, writer or business man. Used extensively in schools of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. 
Highly endorsed and commended by Principals, Superintendents and Professors every where. 





LIST OF BOOKS AND PRICES. 





READERS. LATIN BOOKS. 
Introduction Price, Exchange Price. Introduction Price. Exchange Price. 
Holmes’ First Reader, (New Edition,) 15 9 Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer, (New Edition,) — .75 .50 
2 Second . L 25 15 ° Latin Grammar, $1.00 65 
“ Third * ‘ 40 2A ‘ Latin Reader, .72 .48 
" Fourth . .50 30 oa Latin Exercise Book, 72 48 
rd Fifth a -80 48 oe Fifth Book of Czsar, (Gallic War) .30 _ 
Sixth (Supplementary,) $1.00 .60 Perrin’s Ceesar’s Civil War, with vocabulary, 1.00 = 
CEOCRAPHIES. 
Maury’s Vyeaniargar? A Geography, 54 .33 DICTIONARY, ETC. 
4 Manual of Geography, 1.28 75 + et 
Physical Geography, ao mae 1,20 75 wae Cieades Seomeny, , - oe 
“ Physical Geography, Unabridged, 1.60 1.00 amar = ees s English Literature, $1.00 ov 
arter’s General History, 1,00 ° 
MATHEMATICS. ’ 
V_ nable’s New Elementary Arithmetic, 40 24 WALL MAPS. 
a New Practical Arithmetic, -65 40 
. Easy Algebra, .60 40 Maury’s, per set (7 single, 1 double,) 10.00 - 
~- High School Algebra, 1,00 65 im separately, single maps, 1,25 — 
6 Elements of Geometry, 1.40 .90 - és double maps, 2.00 — 


Sample copies for examination furnished to teachers and school officers upon receipt of 
the introduction price. 


Books so ordered may be returned if unsatisfactory, and the money paid thereon refunded, If adopted, due credit 
will be given on order for first supplies. Correspondence respectfully solicited. ; 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 








